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The  research  for  tMs  Memoranduir  was  sponsored  by 
Che  Office  of  Che  As^istanC  Secrecary  of  Defense, 
i  Incernaclonal  Security  Aff.tirs.  The  RM  is  the  first  of  a 

I  series  Chat  covere  different  aspects  nf  the  British 

campaign  against  the  conxaunist  tcrrorrsts  in  Malaya 
between  19A7  and  1960.  In  dealing  with  the  military  side 
of  the  campaign  it  provides  Che  background  for  Che  subse¬ 
quent,  more  specialized  analyses.  Air  operations,  includ* 
I  ing  Che  vitally  important  air  supply  function,  are 

discussed  in  this  paper  on  army  onerttions,  as  they  were 
I  integrated  with  and  essential  to  Che  acCivifits  hnd  the 

*  success  of  the  ground  forces  ir  Malaya.  The  present 

Memorandum  will  be  followed  by  RM-417i-I5A,  a.'ganlzlnn 
Counterinsurgency  in  Malaya,  1947-1960(0);  RM-4172-ISa, 

Antiguerrilla  Intelligence  in  Malaya,  1948-1960(11); 
RM-4173-ISA,  Re.settle.Tient  and  Food  Control  in  MelsyafU); 
and  RM-4174-ISA,  Winning  the  Hearts  and  Hinds  o.*.  the 
People— Malaya,  194G..C60(u) . 

The  papers  i  this  series  are  independMit  tre-tments 
of  separate  topics,  which  together  form  a  comprehensive 
picture,  for  it  was  the  combination  and  interaction  of 
the  practices  and  policies  described  in  all  five  that 


id 


defea'-cd  che  Communists.  Tne  studies  do  nut,  however, 
oonscicute  a  history  of  the  Malaya  campaign;  che  chiei 
aim  throughout  is  to  discern  and  evaluate  the  methods 
used  by  the  British. 

For  the  bulk  of  hts  Information,  che  author  is  indcbtea 
Co  the  War  Office  and  other  British  government  .archives, 
where,  between  Aprii.  and  November  1902,  he  was  generously 
given  access  to  records  of  the  Emergency.  He  also  inter¬ 
viewed  a  number  of  British  and  Australian  participants  in 
the  campaign,  whose  contributions  of  views  and  factual  data 
are  acknowledged  individually  in  tho  footnotes,  a’-d  he  has 
drawn  extensively  on  the  regimental  records  and  professional 
journals  of  the  British  army.  In  t'-is  country,  the  author 
has  u.sert  relevant  classified  macerials  in  the  custody  of 
the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  Intciligance  ('J.S.  Army), 
and  Che  Research  Analysis  Corporation. 

Though  che  majority  of  written  sources  cited  In  this 
riemorandum  are  secret,  titles  end  descriptive  subject 
headings  are  unclassified  throughout.  OocumenCs  identified 
by  numbers  preceded  by  the  Initia,.  10  may  be  found  ■•n  the 
ACS/I  (USA)  files;  Chose  bearing  the  l-’t^crs  lAC  are  in 
the  custody  of  the  Research  Analysis  Corporation. 
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Ti'.c  victory  over  the  communist  insurgents  in  Maloy^ 
may  be  attributed  to  the  defenders'  ability  to  overcome 
the  problems  of  jungle  warfare  and  to  their  success  in  the 
areas  of  organization,  antiterrorisc  intelligence,  resettle¬ 
ment  and  food  control,  an-*  vlnrJng  of  popular  support. 
This  mastery  was  achieved  gradually,  tl.e  result  of  experi¬ 
mentation  and  of  lessons  learned  through  error  as  well  ?s 
success . 

The  following  Memorandum  is  concerned  primarily  with 
the  tfCtics  and  techniques  of  the  campaign.  It  discusses 
some  of  Che  characteristics  and  major  problems  of  jungle 
warfare  in  general  and  of  the  situation  i.a  tCdaya  in 
particular,  nnd  describes  the  chief  approaches  and  metheds 
that  enabled  the  ground  forces  of  the  Conwionwealth  to 
defeat  the  insurgents. 

At  the  start  of  the  Emergency,  as  the  1948-1960  conflict 
came  to  be  called,  the  insurgents  enjoyed  several  advantages. 
They  were  operatin'-,  in  a  country  that  was  about  60  per  cent 
jungle  and  thu  favored  the  guerrilla,  and  they  were 
to  exploit  the  serious  racial  proble.?  created  by  the  large 
Chinese  population.  Though  liumbeYing  38  per  cent  of  the 
country's  population,  the  Chinese  were  virtually 
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iinrcprc'scnted  in  its  anmi.tiistrc'iClon,  and  aboiit  half  a 
million  of  them  were  "squ  itcers"  living  outside  the  stru;ture, 
and  thus  the  surveillance,  of  Malaya's  society.  With  the 
aid  of  Weapons  left  over  from  World  War  II,  the  guerrilla 
organization  was  able  to  arm  and  eq-.,.p  12,000  men  and 
women,  and  it  could  count  on  strong  support  among  the 
unarmed  population,  ii.  keeping  with  commu.iitt  practice 
and  doctrine,  the  insurgency  began  with  a, campaign  of 
terrorism  launched  oy  small  and  elusive  rebel  groups. 

The  British  forces,  with  their  recent  experience  of 
anti' Japanese  con;bac  in  Burma,  rnderstood  the  importance  of 
preventing  the  guerrillas  frem  pr^'cressing  froHi  the  initial 
phase  of  the  terrorist  incident  to  the  morn  sophisticated 
stage  wliere  rebels  become  capable  of  forming  r-gular 
units  and  launching  large*scale  operations.  They  also  had 
available  Co  them  Che  manpower  and  skilled  leadership 
needed  to  forestall  s«ch  a  development.  While  thus  able 
Co  contain  Che  insurgents,  Che  British  defenders  won  valuable 
time  in  which  to  perfect  crucial  nonmilitary  techniques. 

First  and  most  important  amc..^  the  latter  was 
"resettlement"  prr.ram.  lipder  it,  the  gr  :at  majority  of 
the  Chinese  squatters  were  moved  from  the  jungle  fringe, 
where  they  cjuld  easily  furnish  the  guerrillas  supplies 
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and  Information^  into  tenced  and  defensible  new  villages. 
This  measure  inhibited  th»  passage  of  arms,  ammunition,  and 
information  between  citizens  and  guerrillas.  It  also 
facilitated  control  or  Che  sale,  distribution,  and  con¬ 
sumption  of  food,  Co  the  point  where  food  control  became  a 
most  powerful  weapon.  And,  by  putting  representatives  of 
Che  governcient  clc*e  Couch  with  the  population,  re¬ 

settlement  made  it  possible  for  the  authorities  to  reach 
people's  minds  and  win  their  support,  and  for  the  police 
to  build  up  an  cffecilve  Intelligence  system. 

The  ultimate  re  iaement  of  food  control  wet  the 
elaborate  "food-denAal"  operetion  -•  the  starving  out  of 
guerrillas  in  a  given  area  —  which  was  to  b.>come  the 
basic  operational  concept  of  the  Security  Forces.  By 
watching  village  gates,  checking  traffic,  and  organizing 
Che  central  cooking  of  rice,  the  military  were  able  Co 
destroy  the  channels  by  which  Che  terrorists  normally 
obtained  their  food,  thereby  either  starving  them  or 
forcing  them  to  accept  the  risk  ui  ambush  and  capture  by 
venturing  into  areas  that  were  ef'cctively  patro’lrd. 

As  for  the  st  ictly  military  Cechnlqoes,  .lie  defenders., 
again  ben^fitting  by  the  successful  experience  in  Che 
Buzrsesc  Jun'^le,  appreciated  from  tne  start  Che  importance 
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of  air  supply,  which  freed  them  from  dependence  on  ambush- 
prone  ground  Jincs  of  communication.  They  were  somewhat 
slower  to  realize  that  relatively  brief  operations 
involving  many  troops,  though  they  prevented  the  guerrillas 
from  forming  large  regular  Uuits,  Inflicted  few  casualties 
among  them.  Routine  patrols  and  ambushes  by  snail  units, 
on  the  other  hand,  tool  a  steady  toll,  and  soon  became  the 
accepted  methods  of  Jungle  warfare.  ^ 

Tactical  movement  was  crosscountry,  on  foot,  away 
from  roads  and  trails,  and  in  virtual  silence,  for  the  .aim 
was  to  surprise  the  guerrilla,  attack  him  in  accerda..  ;e 
with  a  much-rehearsed  drill,  and  cutshoot  him.  Small 
patrols  operated  out  of  simple  bases  that  d.jpended  upon 
concealment  for  their  security.  TIiu  men  were  ‘•rained  and 
equipped  to  live  in  the  jungle  for  weeks  on  and.  British, 
Malay,  and  i.urkha  soldiers  proved  that  they  could  acquire 
woodcraft  and  learn  to  track  the  guerrilla  to  the  point 
where  the  jungle  no  longer  offered  him  dependable  shelter. 

Artillery,  deprecated  at  first,  soon  came  into  Its 
own  as  a  means  nf  h?tassing  the  Ir.^  jrgenta  and  foT.i-”  them 
to  move  and  thus  g  /e  evidence  of  theJr  presence  to  tne 
trackers.  It  was  used  also  to  destroy  some  of  their  catps 
and  to  decti'/e  them  about  the  plans  of  the  Security  Forces. 
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A  final  jsid  priceless  asset  of  the  Commonwealth  forces  i" 
Malaya  was  air  power.  Helicopters  and  other  aircraft  were 
invaluable  for  the  strategic  movement  of  troops,  reconnais¬ 
sance.  casualty  evacuacion,  crop  spraying,  personnel 
transport,  and  some  higoly  successful  precision  bombardment 
of  occupied  camps.  Most  important  of  all,  and  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  British  jungle  Oj.crati(>ns,  was  thei.'  use  for  air 
supply  of  troops. 

In  order  to  coordinate  and  control  these  military  and 
nonnilitary  eude...  ••s,  .ne  British  organized  a  pyramid  of 
war  executive  committees  at  the  national,  state,  and 
district  levels  and  in  ti 11-s sailer  administrative  areas. 
Each  committee,  consisting  of  the  senior  so’dier,  oclice- 
man,  and  govert  .enc  representative  and  tnoir  tr.-ff,  with 
the  civilian  c  ficial  in  Che  chair,  directed  the  entire 
countcriii.surgenC  activity  at  its  level  by  issuing  the 
necessary  orders  to  the  military,  police,  and  civil 
authority. 
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1.  MILITARY  OPERATIOKS  IN  THE  URGER  CONTEXT 


Ever  since  1947,  aroed  i'orces  of  Che  ComoonwealCh 
have  been  engaged  in  milicary  operaciona  againat 
cooouniaC  guercillaa  in  Che  FederaCion  of  Malaya. 
Officially,  Che  "L'^ergency, "  aa  ic  cam?  Co  be  known, 
laaced  fro.a  1948  uncil  1960.  9u*r  the  ('.nrkhaa,  ebe  King's 
Own  Yorkabire  Lighc  Infancry,  and  che  Malay  ReglnenC  bad 
been  figheing  guertillaa  in  Malaya  before  1948,  and,  aC 
Che  CioM  Chac  Cbia  was  being  wriccan,  soldiers  and  police 
aclll  paCrolled  a  broad  scrip  of  jungle  below  Che  Thai 
border,  beyond  which  several  hundred  cotaounisC  Cerrurlscs 
were  choughc  Co  she leer. ^ 

The  cerroriaca  aougbc  refuge  in  Tbailass  because 
Cfaey  had  been  soundly  beaCen  in  Malaya,  by  I9^7>1958, 
chair  arsied  forces  were  in  pare  deooralized  and  in  pare 
won  over,  and  Che  lerge  esajoricy  of  Chen  surrendered. 

Mosc  of  chose  who  bad  rebelled  in  1948  were  dead,  sosw  of 
hunger,  sooe  from  disease  and  wounds,  and  the  greacer 
nuodser  dlrecCly  fzoa  rhe  guns  of  soldiers  and  police. 

Milicary  acCim,  however,  was  ouly  pare  of  tne  Incer- 
relaced  acclvicies  chac  defeactd  Che  (^ooMoisCs.  It 
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^tocer.'lew  wicb  Mr.  Anebony 
rian,  tederatlon  of  Malaya, 
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would  noc  hav«  been  successful  without  good  incelligence 
and  Che  resect lemenC  of  Chinese  squatters.  Yet  intelli¬ 
gence  and  resect lenient  would  have  been  meaningless  if  the 
armed  forces  had  been  defeated.  If,  for  example,  Che 
CoasDonwealch  had  been  inept  at  jungle  warfare,  as  were 
Che  French  in  Che  north  in  Vietnam,  the  whole  structure 
of  the  anticommunist  deteose  would  have  ouen  swept  away 
in  Che  military  debacle.  Because  military  victory  was 
thus  the  foundation  of  the  entire  effort,  it  has  seemed 
well  Co  begin  this  five- part  study  of  the  counterinsurgent 
campaign  in  Malaya  with  a  brief  discussion  of  the  batk- 
ground  of  the  Emergency  fullowe<i  bv  a  detailed  description 
of  army  operations. 

Antiguerrilla  practice  as  it  was  develop'd  in  Malaya 
exploited  Che  fact  that  the  guerrilla  must  eat.  He  can 
save  bis  ammunition;  he  can  even  do  without  it  for  c 
time  and  obtain  arme  by  scrongling  or  knifing  sentries, 
he  can  hide  for  long  periods.  But  he  must  have  a  certain 
minimum  of  calories  and  vitamins  lest  be  starve  or  sicken. 
A  guerrilla  operating  in  the  tropics  must  also  'iav<^  drugs, 
or  malaria  and  i..  :eccion  <7111  kill  hi-..  If  lack  of  food 
is  certain  death,  lack  of  information  means  probable 
death.  Iho  driving  need  for  food  and  information  forces 
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Che  guerrlllA  Co  keep  in  Couch  wlch  Che  people.  To 
inhlbic  or  inCercepC  Chis  concacC,  che  governmenc  can 
regroup  people  in  tencsd  and  policed  villages,  which 
permlca  Che  lopoalclon  of  curfews,  ccnCrol  of  travel,  and 
InapccClon  of  parcels,  and  forces  che  guerrilla  Co  seek 
InformaClon  and  food  from  chese  guarded  villages. 

The  rouces  Co  and  troin  che  villages,  through  wooded 
areas  and  fields,  over  which  Che  guerrilla  and  his  sympa- 
Chlzers  muse  Cravel  are  lines  of  ccmaunlcaclon;  chey  are 
as  vulnerable  Co  ambush,  raid,  and  blocking  as  lines  uf 
eommunlcaclon  have  always  been. 

Along  chose  rouCes  in  Malay*.  34  hours  a  day,  365 
days  a  year,  che  SecuriCy  Forces  were  oper‘«clng.  The 
wooded  areas  of  Malaya  are  Jungle,  Jungle  frlrj.e,  and 
rubber  planCaClon.  Thanks  Co  Chelr  experience  In  Burma 
in  World  War  II,  Che  Comnonwealch  forces  knew  how  Co  live, 
move,  and  flghc  In  Cbc  Jungle  for  days  and  weeks  on  end. 
They  had  che  priceless  assec  of  air  supply,  so  chac  food, 
drugs,  and  ammuniclon  could  reach  Cbem  wlchouC  having  Co 
pass  along  slow,  ambush-prone  gr^w-id  lines  of  coemunlca- 
Cion.  They  moved  illenciy  chrough  chr  J’.ngle  wlchouC 
noisy  chopflng  and  wlchouC  using  Cralls.  Their  combined 
use  of  paCi'tl  during  che  day  and  ambush  aC  nlghc  was 
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daadlyt  and  acitadily  ac«*  «way  at  the  guerrlllaa*  numeri¬ 
cal  atren^ch. 

At  Che  aame  cine,  cba  police  intelligence  lecvice 
—  or  Special  Branch,  aa  it  waa  called  in  Malaya  —  waa 
active  in  the  villagea.  To  obtain  food  and  druga,  Che 
guerrilla  had  to  have  frieoda  in  the  villagea  who  would 
try  Co  aauggle  thea  out.  Thia  meent  contacca  and  organi¬ 
sation,  the  targets  for  Special  Branch.  Agents  (both 
single  and  double),  bribery,  end  paycbological  warfare 
were  aaong  the  aeana  used  to  penetrate  the  coaiaunist 
organisation  in  the  village  and  thus  to  obtain  the  in.*jriBa- 
tion  Chat  cold  the  soldiers  in  jungle  when  and  where 
Co  aaribuah. 

Food  reatricciona.  Special  Branch  ac-'-Ivlc/,  siid 
resect leaenC  would  have  been  greatly  handicapped  without 
popular  support.  Special  Branch,  for  esaaple,  could  i.oC 
always  count  on  highly  detailed  reports  from  its  agents 
about  Che  exact  plans  of  Che  terrorists.  Much  of  the 
ciaM,  it  had  to  piece  together  a  aultiCude  of  fragments 
of  information.  One  such  fragmcnc  might  be  the  f?ct  that 
at  5  o'clock  cver>  Tuesday  night  a  you(.»  ;nincse,  locally 
unknown,  va:)  seen  by  a  rubber  capper  to  walk  into  the 
Jungle  fringe.  The  Capper  did  not  have  to  pass  bis 
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observacion  on  Co  Che  police;  doing  ao  mighc  bring  bim 
llccle  or  no  reward  and  encail  a  good  deal  of  danger. 

He  cherefore  hnd  Co  be  perauaded  chac  celling  was  a 
worChy  acC.  If  many  people  held  chis  anviccion,  chis 
was  due  in  pare  co  a  comprehensive  program  of  accion, 
visibly  direcCed  Coward  Che  building  of  a  free  and 
prosperous  Malaya  and  publicized  by  a  vigorous  inforva- 
Cion  program. 

OirecCing  chese  accivlCies  was  a  mosc  ingenious 
command  and  conCrol  sysLem.  Ac  every  level  of  governmenc, 
from  cha  FederaCion  capical  in  Kuala  lumpur  Co  ch*  police 
circle  in  Che  village,  an  exeuuCivn  commitcee  broughc 
CogeCher  the  civil  power,  Che  sillCary,  and  che  police. 
Under  Che  chairmanship  of  ics  civilian  mrcbor,  each 
commiccce  issued  orders  Co  military,  police,  and  civil 
authority,  worked  wichin  Che  frame  of  broad  directives 
from  higher  up,  and  was  kept  up  Co  date  on  incelligence. 
Military,  police,  and  civil  authorities  were  represented 
in  Che  same  operations  room.  Thus,  intelligence,  civil 
affairs,  and  military  operations  *•.  re  coordinated,  aud 
the  resulting  plan-  Cook  account  of  eve^y  aspect  of 
Malayan  soe'ecy. 
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Since  Che  various  conuaitcees  were  linked  by  radio 
and  telephone,  whereas  Che  Cuomunlsts  depended  on  couriers 
walking  through  the  Jungle,  Che  Security  Forces  had  m 
osuch  quicker  reaction  tlioe  than  their  foes.  They  could 
withdraw  troops,  saturate  an  ar^-a  with  patrols  and 
a»abushes,  score  successes,  ard  rct.-.m  .-he  troops  before 
the  widely  scattered  comtuuist  headquarters  could  receive 
and  evaluate  the  news  of  Che  troop  withdrawal  and  execute 
a  counteraction. 

Early  successes  In  Jungle  war  made  resettlement  and 
food  control  possible.  This  In  turn  yielded  profitable 
targets  for  Che  aro^  and  for  police  Intelllgep'-e. 

Successes  were  reported  Co  Chr  public.  ReaoiurcU  by  Chem, 
Che  populace  Increased  its  support,  which  resulted  In 
more  and  better  intelligence.  To  make  these  varied 
activities  mutually  supporting  required  their  careful, 
continuing  Integration,  which  Che  command  and  control 
system  provided.  Thus,  army  operations,  resettlement  and 
food  control,  police  Intelligence,  public  Information, 
and  Che  system  of  -.ommand  and  contrul  continually 
interacted  to  produce  victory  in  Malaya. 
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II.  THE  TERRAIN 

The  Communists,  on  the  Chinese  model,  did  not 
attempt  revolt  in  the  cit,  of  Singapore  or  on  the  small 
island  it  dominates.  Ant  guerrilla  operations  in  Malaya 
took  place  on  the  peninsula  itself.  Roughly  elliptical 
and  running  from  noiihwest  to  southeast,  the  yaninsula 
is  some  400  miles  long  and  200  miles  across  at  its  widest 
part.  The  border  with  Thailand  to  the  north  runs  through 
wild  forested  country;  the  Security  Forces  did  not 
attempt  to  cordon  or  fence  it. 

The  peninsula's  most  important  trtrain  feature  is 
the  jungle,  which  covers  80  per  cent  of  Malaya,  do  site 
of  economic  or  social  significance  is  more  than  a  ^ew 
hours'  march  from  the  jungle.  Consequently,  the  force 
that  most  effe''tively  moves  and  fights  in  the  jungle 
controls  Malaya;  who  rules  the  jungle  rules  Malaya. 

Primary  jungle,  that  is,  forest  which  has  never  been 
cut  back  for  farming,  is  very  thick  and  relatively  free 
of  undergrowth.  It^  Cr(-c^  are  about  ISOft  high,  and 
visibility  on  the  gre  nd  is  about  25yds.  Neglect'*' 
clearings,  by  contrast,  quickly  become  secondary  jungle, 
a  dense  mass  of  bush,  creeper,  and  bamboo  that  is  very 
hard  to  penetrate.  Along  the  rivers  and  coasts  of 
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Kalaya  are  many  great  stretches  o£  swamp.  As  one  moves 
in  from  Che  sea  or  up  aJ^ng  the  rivers,  Che  ground  risei. 
Co  Che  7,000£c  mounCain  .hain  Chat  forms  Che  backbone  of 
Che  peninsula. 

For  Che  soldier,  Che  climate  changes  little  from 
season  to  season.  Noon  averages  <)0°,  but  Che  frequent 
laCe-afCernoon  thunderstorms  are  followed  by  nights  that 
are  clear,  quiet,  and  cool-  The  airman,  on  the  ocher 
band,  finds  that  topography  and  the  monsoon  combine  to 
complicate  his  days.  The  windward  sides  of  the  mountains 
get  heavy,  often  continuous  rains,  while  strong  wind* 
can  give  the  leeward  very  turbv'.wnw  air.  The  thunder¬ 
storms  that  soak  the  soldier  in  the  aften.ocn  p'.ur  out  of 
cumulus  clouds.  The  northeast  monsoon,  whlcn  blows  from 
late  October  to  the  end  of  March,  brings  heavy  rain  and 
low  clouds  east  of  the  mountains,  less  so  on  the  west. 
April/May  and  October,  especially,  are  times  of  heavy 
ra^n  and  frequent  thunderstorms.  The  southwest  monsoon, 
from  late  Hay  or  early  June  to  September,  brings 
intermittent  rsin«  to  the  southwest. 

The  soil  of  .:alaya  U  fertile,  Sw  c.iat  rice,  tapioca, 
and  vegetables  grow  quickly  and  oaslly.  Fourteen  per 
cent  of  Maiiya's  surface  is  given  to  rubber  plantations. 
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2.4  p«r  cent  Co  rice,  end  2.1  per  cent  Co  coconuC  and 
oil  palms.  The  counCry  Is  noc  ieli-sufflcienc  in  rice, 
but  only  because  rubber  has  been  to  much  more  proficable. 

The  road  neC  of  Malaya  ac  Che  beginning  of  che 
Emergency  had  excensive  main  highways,  down  which  Che 
Japanese  had  driven  and  cycled  in  1941-1942,  buC 
surprisingly  few  feeder  roads.  The  greac  rubber  planCa- 
Cions  lie  on  Che  wesc  side  of  Che  mounCains  and  in  Johore 
Scace  ac  che  souch  of  Che  peninsula.  Through  chem,  like 
a  spinal  columr.,  run  che  main  norch-souCh  road  and  che 
mecer-gauge  railway  Co  Thailand. 

The  Jungle  offers  marked  problem*  Her  Che  soldier. 
VisibillCy  is  bad,  and  Che  fields  of  fire  are  pc^r. 
Command  and  concrol  are  difficulC,  placing  a  prcwlu-  on 
che  iniciaclve  and  cralning  of  che  individual  soldier  and 
che  abillLy  of  che  small-unic  leader.  One  baCCalion 
comoanoer  has  said  ChaC  cha  llmlcing  faccor  in  Che  number 
of  paCrols  he  could  send  ouC  was  che  number  of  good 
pacrol  leaders  in  bis  baccalion,  noC  che  number  of  men 
on  band.  Troops  who  are  cbrusc  inCo  cIh,  Jungle  wiChovf 
crainiiig  and  indocCrinacion  fear  ic,  buC  Che  q;.i.ec, 
dense  gloom  of  cle  rubber  plancaCion  also  ^^righcens  che 
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newcooer.^  This  intclal  reaction,  however,  can  be 
quickly  dispelled  by  good  training.  How  well  and  how 
quickly  Che  European  can  come  Co  be  at  home  in  Che 
Jungle  as  a  resulc  u£  good  training  is  suggested  by  the 
performance  of  some  ox  Che  British  troops.  Thus,  in  May 
1932,  Che  Ist  Battalion  of  Che  Suffolk  Regiment  had  the 
highest  number  ox  kill.;  in  Selangor  Statu.  It  was 
co.isistencly  among  Che  best  in  Malaya.^ 


^The  above  data  on  terrain  were  taken  from  Director 
of  Operations,  Malaya,  The  Conduct  of  Anti-Terrorist 
Operations  in  Malaya.  3rd  ed.,  1938  (hereafter  cited  as 
ATai^,  pp.  1-1/2.  CONFIPENTUL:  MaJ.  Gen.  S.  M.  KUoy 
et  al..  The  War  Against  Japan.  Vr’.  1:  The  Loss  of 
Singapore.  H.  M.  Stationery  Office,  1937. 

^"23  Field  Regiment  History,  1  April  1932  -  31  March 
1933,"  Appendix  A,  SECRET. 
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III.  iHl::  CHINESE  MINORITY 


In  addition  to  the  problems  posed  '..y  the  Malayan 
jungle,  the  government  had  to  face  the  fact  that  aoout 
38  per  cent  of  the  peop? i  in  Malaya  were  Chinese,  as 
against  A9  per  cent  Malay  and  12  per  cent  Indian  and 
Pakistani.  In  1947  fhey  numbered  1,900,000  and  formed 
the  heaviest  c'^ncentration  of  Chinese  living  outside 
China. ^  These  Chinese  were  not  assimilated  in  Malaya; 
most  of  them  spoke  neither  Malayan  nor  English,  and  took 
no  part  in  government.  With  a  few  exceptions,  they  stood 
apart . 

The  Malayan  Chinese  community  held  the  cltesic 
Chinese  view  of  the  state,  in  which  the  secret  society, 
the  clan,  and  the  provincial  or  diaiect  grouping  discharged 
many  of  the  ctate's  functions.  Disputes  over  property, 
debts,  and  women  were  settled  by  arbitration  or  private 
violence.  The  clans  and  secret  societies  controlling 
the  state  would  use  their  power  for  iheir  owi.  inte.ests. 


"Area  Handbook  on  Malaya,"  Subcontractor's  Konoxraph 
prepared  by  members  jf  the  University  of  Ch<ca£v  faculty 
(Norton  S.  Ginsburg,  gen.  ed.)  for  the  Humsn  Relations 
Area  Files,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  prelim,  ed.,  1935, 
mimeographed  (hereafter,  "Malayan  Kat.'foook’’),  p.  500; 
Victor  Purcell,  The  Chinese  in  Southeast  Asia,  Oxford 
University  Press,  London,  1951,  p.  2  (table). 
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and  the  rest  of  the  oonmunlty  tended  to  shun  the  officials 
in  self-defense.  Soldier  and  policeman  were  seen  as  tne 
lowest  of  the  low.  This  was  reflected  in  the  fact  that 
Kftlaye  in  1947  bfd  only  24  Chinese  inspectors  and  204 
rank  and  file  in  a  police  force  of  some  10,000.^  The 
government  of  tdalaya  seemed  alien  and  remote  to  the  Chi.. 'ise 
community.  For  many  Chinese^  ''govemmenc*'  was  synonymous 
with  "European,”  and  they  were  reluctant  to  join  govern¬ 
ment  service,  for  to  do  sc  meant  thee  they  would  have  to 
associate  with  other  races. 

When  ft  Chinese  turned  to  coisvaunisn,  he  was  spt  to 
regard  it  as  a  movemeut  of  Knd  the  Chinese,  sontetbing 
of  a  grand  secret  society,  and  hie  sentiarnta  were  often 
markod  by  the  moot  virulent  racism.^  T'^vcet  societies 
sre  a  feature  of  Chinese  life  and  have  Icng  been  pcpular 
with  overseas  Cblscss.  Xb*  KalAyan  CowBueist  Fsrry  was 
rlfa  with  secrecy,  conspiracy,  and  malignancy. 

Family  ties  were  important  to  *’.he  Chinssc,  and  seemed 
to  extend  farther  Icterally  Chat!,  is  the  case  among 

■'  e 

'^Fedaration  'f  Malaya,  Annual  Report  (h:^.;<iafcer. 
Federation  Report)  1947.  ~ 

^Lucian  W.  Pya,  Guerrilla  Coegsunism  to  Malaya, 
Frincaton  University  fees'o,  "1^Ihcet"n,  1956,  pp. 

]31,  135,  201,  202,  207. 
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Westerners.  Thus,  Che  Chinese  village  shopkeeper,  who 
in  Western  eyes  would  seem  to  have  every  reason  to  protect 
hj5  property  against  a  cotamunisc  triumph  by  passing  on 
wliat  gossip  about  Che  terrorists  came  his  way,  was  likely 
Co  have  family  ties  to  the  local  terrorists  and  to  Chirk 
it  his  foremost  duty  to  send  food  and  information  out  to 


The  problem  of  the  Chinese  element  in  Malaya  was 
aggravated  by  the  phenomenon  of  Che  "squatters."  This 
went  back  Co  World  War  II  and  the  Japanese  administration, 
when  food  shortages  and  unemployment  had  prompted  sooke 
500,000  Chinese  Co  flee  to  the  countryside,  there  Co 
occupy  untilled  land  on  which  they  built  bamboo  huts,  grew 
crops,  and  raised  families.  These  squatters  were  outside 
Che  realm  of  Malayan  administration;  without  police, 
magistrates,  postmen,  telegraph,  firemen,  cr  health 
officials,  they  had  only  the  schoolteacher  that  any  Chinese 
community  will  seek  to  provide  for  its  young.  It  was 
natural,  therefore,  that  Che  squatters  became  a  major 
source  of  food  and  other  support  for  'he  guerrillas.® 


^Intervi'iw  with  Mr.  Richard  West,  London,  1962.  West 
IS  a  Malayan  civil  servant,  now  retired,  who  served 
.uroughouc  the  Emergency. 

®For  discussions  of  the  squatter  problem  see  Lt.  Gen. 
Sir  Nell  H.  Ritchie,  KCB,  KBE,  DSO,  MC,  ADC,  Coesaander-in- 
Chief  FAREL7,  "Report  on  Operations  in  Malaya,  June  1948 
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ParC  of  Che  problem  of  Che  unassimiiaced  alien 
comaunlcyt  of  Chinese  relucCance  Co  mingle  wich  ocher 
races j  was  Che  language  barrier;  very  few  police  and 
admin is craCora  spoke  Che  language  of  che  people  wich  whom 
chey  were  supposed  co  work.  The  English  or  Gurkha 
soldier  fluenc  in  Chinese  was  a  rarity. 

Various  expediercc  were  cried  Co  bridge  chls  language 
gap,  and  wich  some  success.  In  1948  Che  small  Junior 
Civil  Liaison  Corps  was  formed  Co  provide  inCerpreCers 
and  advisers  co  che  milicary.  ^Iso,  a  syscem  of 
conscripCicn  was  inCroduced  in  1951  by  %ffaicb  more  Chinese 
were  bcoughc  inCo  cLc  police.^  as  a  resulc,  by  1952,  che 
police  included  281  Chinese  ^nspecCors  and  2,191  rank  and 
file.^®  NeverCheless,  ic  would  noc  be  ln*ftcnrate  Co 
characcacixc  che  conflicc  in  Malaya  as  one  in  which 


Co  July  1949,"  CHQ  Singapore,  SepCember  6,  1949  (here- 
afcer,  "Ritchie  RcporC"},  pp.  22,  25,  SECRET.  See  also 
FedsraCion  of  Malaya,  "Communist  Banditry  in  Malaya: 

The  EmcL^ency  June  1943  -  June  1951,"  De.,,t,rtinc«.'  of 
InfoneaCion,  Kuala  Lumpur,  Chapters  10  and  II;  J.  B. 

Perry  Robinson,  Transformation  in  Malaya.  Seeker  &  Warburg, 
London,  1956,  p.  81. ~ 

^Lt.  Gen.  S  r  Harold  Briggs,  KCIE,  01»e-.;o’"  cf 
Operacions,  Repc.  t  on  Emergency  L,  .‘ialaya  (hereafter, 
Briggs  Report),  The  Governmenc  Press,  Kuals  Lumpur,  1951, 
p.  87,  SECRET. 

10 

Pederatioo  Report.  1952. 
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Malayan  and  British  adwinistraCors,  British,  Gurkha,  and 
Malayan  soldiers,  and  Erltfsb  and  Malayan  policemen  were 
crying  to  put  down  ar.  outbreak  of  guerrilla  war  in  a 
Chinese  community. 


^^With  the  exceptions  indicated,  the  information 
in  ch<^  foregoing  section  is  based  on  "Malayan  Handbook," 
pp.  104-105,  lie,  U3,  393,  39/,  412,  500,  ;24,  592; 
and  on  Guerrilla  Communism  In  Malaya,  pp.  131-135,  201, 
207,  207. 
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IV .  THE  POLITICAL  AND  ADKIHISTRATIVE 
SITUATION  m  1947- 19W~ 

AC  th«  b<glnt'.ln£  o£  Che  Ei&ergCDcy,  Che  Malayan  penin- 
•ula  was  ruled  by  a  newly  'rgai  *zed  federal  governnenC  of 
liffliCed  powers,  wblcn  che  Malays  regarded  as  cheir  govern- 
menc  and  seemed  willing  Co  supporc.  The  BriClsh,  for 
Cheir  pare,  favored  it  «s  a  step  Coward  elecCed  governmenc 
These  accicudes  proved  a  great  asset. 

The  Japanese  occupacion  during  World  War  II  had 
seriously  weakened  Che  admlnlstraclon  by  killing  some  of 
lea  neobers,  corrupting  oChors,  and  leaving  a  legacy  of 
hatred  beeween  chose  who  had  lefc  Malaya  Co  concinue  the 
fighc  againsc  Japan  and  Chose  who  had  stayed  Co  share  Che 
loC  of  Che  people  they  had  once  governed.  Th«  mass 
migraclon  of  Che  Chinese  squatters  Co  Che  Jungle  fringe 
had  reduced  govercaenCal  strength  still  further.  Indeed, 
as  lace  as  1950  many  ercas  were  officially  described  as 
still  virtually  unadmin is cered.  The  communist  power  had 
flowed  into  such  vacuums,  and  in  1947  there  were  areas  in 
which  che  Maleyan  Comimnisc  Party  was  described  hs  the 
real  governing  ai.hority.  Early  in  t*’e  ’^aeigency,  che 

j 
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Cooaounists  probably  regarded  che&i  aa  very  nearly^  in 
their  phrase,  "liberated''  areas. ^2 

Malaya  had  never  been  a  British  colony.  During  the 
nineteenth  century,  nine  Malay  states,  ruled  by  as  many 
sultans,  accepted  British  protection  and  pledged  them¬ 
selves  in  return  to  accept  the  advice  o£  a  British  resi¬ 
dent.  In  the  years  that  tclluwed,  the  British  respected 
Malay  sensibilities,  maintained  the  prestige  o£  the 
rulers,  and  did  not  overreach  themselves,  and  the  several 
Malay  states  enjoyed  a  generous  measure  of  autunooQr. 

The  federal  form  of  government  Instituted  before  World 
War  II  did  not  a^'fecC  the  actual  distribution  and  exercise 


^^Speech  by  Lt.  Col.  J.  K.  Sbo^beard,  GSO  I  (Ops) 
FARELF,  at  Far  East  Military  Attaches'  Conference  of 
March  21-23,  1950,  in  "FARELF  Quarterly  Historical 
Report,"  March  31,  1950,  Annex,  SECRET.  Richard  West,  in 
an  interview  in  1962,  Cold  Che  author  Chat  he  had  found 
it  impossible  Co  conduct  the  194/  Census  of  Malaya,  as  Che 
local  inbabitants  would  not  cooperato.  His  report  to  the 
capital  that  the  trouble  lay  in  the  opposition  of  the 
Malayan  Comsunist  Farcy  prompted  his  skeptical  superiors 
in  Kvsla  Lumpur  to  send  an  investigator,  who  confirmed 
West's  opinion.  Diplomatic  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
government  caused  the  local  party  leaders  to  reverse 
their  policy  ana  copswnt  to  the  cc'naus,  whose  resu'ts, 
they  bad  concluded,  would  be  useful  to  them.  We»L  oiso 
believed  that  in  748  the  aggressive  element  ■  -'.tLin  tne 
Malayan  Communist  Party  used  the  areas  under  de  facto 
party  concrol  to  support  its  argument  that  the  time  liad 
come  for  armed  revolt.  <Cf.  Uq  Malaga  District, 
'Tortnighcly  Intelligence  Review,"  No.  74,  January  22, 
1948,  SECRT..) 
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o£  power  in  M«laya,  for  British  high  commissioners, 
chough  by  law  supreme  within  cheir  sphere,  in  practice 
rook  no  action  that  was  not  supported  by  a  majority  of 
their  advisory  council.  Except  for  «  few  hundred 
British  subjects  in  top  positions,  the  Malays  had  a 
monopoly  of  the  civil  service,  and  tide  to  land  was  in 
effect  reserved  to  them. 

After  World  War  II,  the  British  Labour  Cabinet 
imposed  a  political  settlement  upon  Malaya  that  it  thought 
more  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  The  sultans 
of  the  nine  Malay  states  became  pensioned  figureheads. 
Under  the  new  cor iCitu Cion,  tne  Chinese  were  to  receive 
citizenship  and  full  equality  of  rights,  It.'ludit'^ 
admission  to  the  higher  civil  service.  These  tokSsures 
were  designed  to  end  the  Malays'  privileged  position  and 
force  them  to  v'.ompete  on  even  terms  with  the  Chinese. 

The  Maleya,  wary  of  cumpetrCicn  from  the  astute  and 
industrious  Chinese,  expressed  strong  resentment  at 
these  arrangecsents,  as  well  as  at  the  manner  in  which 
Che  British  had  obtained  what  was  cepresanted  as 
consent.  As  a  result,  the  1943  conscituCi.9r.  was  short¬ 
lived.  In  late  1946,  the  Colonial  Office  in  London 
began  regoti-'Clcns  for  a  governstent  Chat  would  s»ore 
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nearly  correspond  to  Malfly  wishes. A  new  const ituC inn 
went  Into  effect  on  Febrt'iry  1,  1948.  The  governoent  it 
established  was  one  frr  which  the  Malays  seem  to  have 
been  willinp  to  work,  pay  taxes,  and  fight.  The  Chinese, 
on  the  other  hand,  showed  some  hostility  to  it.^*^ 

The  central  government  created  in  1948  presided  •■•ver 
nine  Haley  states  anc  two  colonies.  At  its  heed  was  the 
High  Ccmmlss loner,  to  whom  both  the  Crown  and  the  several 
Malay  sultans  had  delegated  their  powers  over  furelgii 
affairs  and  defense,  the  sultans  agreed  to  accept  nts 
advlca  o»  all  matters  except  those  affecting  Mal/>y  f?lth 
and  customs.  The  Legislative  Council,  composed  of  the 
High  Cooolsaionef ,  three  ex-offlclo  member?,  eleven 
departmental  cjctiijera,  fifty  unofficial  re-'^'ere.  and  one 
representative  of  each  stote  had  carefully  defined  powers 
to  legislate  for  the  Federation  as  a  whole. 

At  the  next  level,  iccl;  Haiay  ctets-  was  governed  by 
its  ruler,  bis  private  council,  and  a  legislative  council. 

A  British  adviser  had  the  power  of  sdvics  except  -'>n 
matters  of  Malay  faith  and  custom. 

^^Leopox  A.  Mills,  Malaya:  A  Political  and  Economic 
Appraisal,  Ur.lvcrslty  of  Minnesota  Presc,  Mlnneapoli*?, 

1958,  pp.  7-8,  34-36. 

^^Ibld.,  p,  40. 

iSR.jmeell  H.  Flfleld,  The  Sirlom&gy  of  S-utheast  Asia: 
1945-1958,  Harper  fi  Bros.,  Kew'Vdrk, ” IS'SH ,  pp ‘.'“,99-^06.'  " 
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The  whole  scructure  was  financed  locally,  noc  by  Che 
British  Treasury.  Local  auchorlcy  bad  no  guarantee  that, 
if  it  exceeded  its  resources,  the  Treasury  would  help.^^ 
Some  of  chose  who  had  to  operate  under  it  found  Cliis 
structure  cumbersome  and  complained  that  the  process  of 
obtaining  approval  for  eApendiCures  vas  slow  and 
inflexible.^^ 

Personnel  for  Che  country's  public  administration 
was  recruited  largely  in  Malaya,  with  four-fifths  of  the 
posts  80  filled  reserved  to  the  Malay  comnunity.  Ac  the 
top  of  the  pyramid  was  the  email,  elite  Malayan  Ci'fll 
Service.  These  men  had  been  reerxited  under  such  rigid 
standards  chat  they  were  known  locally  as  he  he'^ven- 
born."  The  honors  degree  from  a  unlve'-sity  was  a 
prerequisite;  "firsts''  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  were 
common.  In  1948  this  group  probably  numbered  under  three 
hundred.  Of  these,  thirty-six  were  Malayan,  and  Che  rest 
British.  At  any  given  time  about  20  per  cent  of  Che 
British  were  likely  to  be  on  leave. 

^^Olrector  of  peratlons  Appreciation  of  <'..;o'uer  25, 
1950,  in  Briggs  Report,  p.  4J. 

^^Director  of  Operations,  Malaya,  Review  of  the 
Emergency  in  Malaya  from  bine  1948  to  .Vugust  1957  (here- 
after.  Report  on  1948-1957^.  p.  SkiCRET. 
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Tha  vhnla  strucCura  was  financed  locally,  noc  by  che 
British  Treasury.  Local  authority  had  no  guarantee  that, 
if  it  exceeded  its  resources,  the  Treasury  would  help.^^ 
Sooe  of  tho'^e  who  had  to  operate  under  it  found  this 
structure  cunbersooM  and  complained  that  the  process  of 
obtaining  approval  for  expenditures  was  slow  and 
inflexible. 

Personnel  for  the  country's  public  administration 
was  rectuiCed  largely  in  Malaya,  with  four-fifths  of  the 
posts  so  filled  reserved  to  the  Malay  coosnunity.  At  the 
top  of  the  pyramid  was  the  small,  elite  Malayan  Civil 
Service.  These  non  had  been  xecr'.lted  under  such  rigid 
standards  thst  they  were  known  locally  as  ":hi>  hu-iven- 
born."  The  honors  degree  from  a  university  was  a 
prerequisite;  "firsts"  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  were 
cooomon.  In  1948  this  group  probably  numbered  under  three 
hundred.  Of  these,  thirty-six  were  Malayan,  and  the  rest 
British.  At  any  given  time  about  20  per  cent  of  tne 
British  were  likely  to  be  on  leave. 


*^®Direcco«:  of  'perations  Appreciation  of  l^tober  25, 
1950,  in  Briggs  Report,  p.  43. 

^^Sir<ic';or  of  Operations,  Malaya,  Review  of  the 
Emergency  in  Malaya  from  June  1948  tr  August  1957  (here- 
aft'er7~^PorV  on  1948-1957^.  p.  12.  SECRET. 
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Below  Che  Civil  Service  was  Che  Malayan  Public 
Service,  which  did  Che  da> -co-day  work  o£  governmenc. 

Ic  was  divided  Inco  Cwo  divisions,  of  which  cha  firsc 
was  described  officially  as  Che  senior  cadre  of  Che 
several  governreenc  deparcmencs.  In  1948,  Oivision  I  of 
Che  Publi-;  Service  probably  had  someChing  under  2,500 
members,  of  whom  abouc  oO  per  cenC  were  Biicish. 

Alcogeeber,  chere  were  abouC  2,500  BriClsh  civil  servanCs 
and  admin is CraCors  in  Malaya. 

The  war  and  che  Japanese  occipacion  had  had  a  brccer 
impacC  on  Che  public  servanCs  of  Malaya.  Many  of  Chose 
who  bad  remained  in  Che  counCry  v»re  deeply  resenCful 
coward  chose  who  had  left  Co  cenCinue  Che  ^’ighc,  and  few, 
if  any,  of  Che  former  Japanese  prisoners  had  been  able  Co 
shake  off  che  mecoory  of  Che  infamous  Changi  Jail  by  1948.^^ 

Oivision  IX  of  Che  Malayan  Public  Service  was 
recruiced  locally,  with  cho  excepcion  of  police  lieucenancs, 
nursing  scaff,  and  che  small  number  of  prison  sCaff. 


- 18 - 

C.  Morchcoce  Parkinson,  Tewpler  in  Malaya,  Oonald 
Moore  Led.,  Singap >re,  1954,  p.  36;  incerview  wich  Vest; 
FederaCion  of  Mai,’  'a,  "Malayan isaclon  of  che  ic 
Service:  A  ScaCen:enC  of  Policy,"  1956,  10  2033206; 
FederaCion  of  Malaya,  Reporc  of  the  Commitcee  on  che 
MalayanisaCion  of  Che  Public  Service.  1954,  App.  I  &  IX, 
XD  948103. 
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These  exceptions  were  to  be  ot  edmlniscr^clve  interest 
after  the  Communists  began  their  insurrection.  ' 

Lt.  Gen.  Sir  Harold  Briggs«  looking  at  the  personnel 
problem  in  1950t  he  took  the  post  of  Director  of 
Operations,  said  Chat  Malaya  was  short  of  trained  civil 
servants  on  the  ground.  Reinforcements  were  few,  young, 
and  untrained.  Effective  strength  was  lowered  still 
further  by  the  fact  Chat  leave  and  retirement  provisions 
remained  on  a  peacetime  basis.  The  state  governments, 
in  Malay  hands,  were  reluctant  Co  appoint  Chinese.  Briggs 
concluded  chat  most  of  Che  technical  departments  of  the 
government  in  1950  were  40  per  understrength.^® 

To  sum  up,  at  the  beginning  of  Che  Ei.orgen'y  xfide 
areas  were  unadainistered  because  there  '.^as  n.'  one  to  do 
Che  Job,  no  one  who  spoke  Chinese,  and  no  iiooney  in  the 
local  treasury  to  pay  qualified  administrators  if  they 
could  have  been  found.  The  limiCrtions  on  the  High 
Commissioner's  powers,  the  small  number  of  British 
subjects  in  the  Malayan  Civil  Service  present  at  any  one 
time,  and  the  coer'.enC8  in  reports  of  senior  officii- ts 

"htalayanisacion  of  the  Public  Service." 
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suggesc  that,  in  1948,  the  British  role  in  Malaya  was  to 
advise  and  assist  local  authority,  that  the  British  were 
not  in  a  position  to  give  orders  to  the  Malay  authorities, 
and  that  in  matters  of  Malay  customs  and  faith  —  a  most 
generous  exemption,  for  in  the  East  there  are  few  things 
not  a  matter  of  faith  or  custom  —  the  Malays  proceeded 
at  their  own  pace. 
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V.  THE  BRITISH  ARMY  IN  HAUiA 

In  June  1V48,  there  were  present  .•'.n  the  Federation 
of  Malaya  3,784  coisbat  troops,  supported  by  5,660  service 
troops.  Close  at  hem',  in  Singapore,  and  under  the  same 
headquarters.  Par  East  Land  Forces  (FARELF),  were  6,903 
coad>at  troops  and  11,339  service  eicnents,  or  a  grand 
total  for  FARELF  of  12,68?  combat  and  16,999  service 
troops. Once  the  Energency  had  been  declared,  combat 
units  were  quickly  moved  from  Singapore  into  the  Federa¬ 
tion,  leaving  behind  only  a  garrison  of  two  or  three 
battalions,  and  reinforcements  came  in  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  Hong  Kong,  Australia,  Mew  Zealard,  Fial-*C  it  frica, 
and  the  Fiji  Islands.  From  1948  to  1952,  the  number  of 
combat  troops  in  the  Federation  rose  to  about  22,000; 
it  remained  at  about  that  level  until  1957,  and  then 
dropped  down  to  14,241  by  March  31,  I960.  Service  troop., 
reached  a  peak  of  8,853  in  1956  and  then  dec lined. 
Throughout  this  period,  the  great  Singapore  base  district 
supported  both  Msla/a  jnd  Hong  Kong,  and  was  prepared  to 
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support  mobilization  in  case  of  general  hoscilicies. 

The  responsibilic/  for  hong  Kong  was  no  sinecure.  Whet, 
major  reinforceme'..t8  went  there  in  1949,  they  drew 
their  equipment  from  Singapore  Base  District.  Its 
reconditioning  and  issue  was  described  by  FARELF  as  a 
major  burden.23 

These  troops  were  nut'  tied  do%fP  by  the  Cooomunists 
and  therefore  could  have  been  employed  elsewhere.  The 
original  plan  behind  assembling  the  six  Gurkha,  three 
British,  and  two  Malay  infantry  battalions  that  were 
present  in  Malaya  in  June  1948  had  been  to  create  an 
imperial /theater  reserve  built  treund  the  17th  Gurkha 
Division.  This  concept  of  a  reserve  was  '.-eut  in  mind 
throughout  the  Emergency.  Thus,  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1950,  two  infantry  brigades  were  on  five  weeks'  notice 
for  uoveownt  elsewhere. 


^^'Hitchie  Report,"  p.  41. 

^^Utter  from  CHQ  FARELF  to  GOC  Mal-/t  et  £1., 
October  1947,  CR/FAREI.F/1821/G(Ops),  SECRET;  Quarterly 
Historical  Report,"  FtRELF,  G(Ops/SO)  Branch,  for  the 
period  ending  March  31,  1950,  SF^RET;  Interview  wtth 
Ma j .  Gen.  L.E.C.l.  Ferowne,  London,  1962  (General  ^browan 
at  one  time  comm  ided  the  X7th  Gurkha  D^tisioitj. 
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PREi/lOUS  EXPERIENCE 

One  great  aatet  o£  the  Conteonwealth  forces  was  that, 
when  the  Emergency  began,  Che  British  and  Gurkha  soldiers 
knew  Jungle  war  from  cheir  experience  in  Burma  in  World 
War  II  and  were  improving  their  skill  by  continual 
practice.  Of  the  nine  British  and  Gurkha  battalions 
present  in  June  1948,  six  had  fought  in  Burma  in  World 
War  11.  Two  of  them,  the  Ist  Battalion  of  the  7th 
Gurkha  Rifle  Regiment  and  the  Isc  Battalion  of  Che  lOth 
(Princess  Mary's  Own)  Gurkha  Rifles,  had  Che  added 
advantage  of  having  fought  conounist  guerrillas  in  Burra 
after  the  war  before  being  tra:i;ferrpd  to  Malaya.  They 
found  Che  problem  in  Malaya  very  similar  to  what  ic  had 
been  in  Burma:  troops  completely  dependent  cn  the  police 
for  information  on  and  identification  of  guerrillas; 
lack  of  information  the  greatest  handicap;  and  the 
guerrillas  expert  at  ambush  and  minor  tactics  but 
incredibly  bad  marksmen. ^5 

The  skills  gained  in  Burnut  did  not  grow  rusty  in 
Malaya  between  1945  and  1948,  for  ti.^re  was  widcspres'i 

25''qu«rterly  Historical  Report,"  I/IO  Gurkha  Rl£i<i«, 
September  50,  1948,  SECRET;  "Quarterly  Historical  Report," 
1/7  Gurkha  Rifles,  March  51,  1947,  SECkET. 
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U'lresc.  In  the  last  quarter  of  1947,  one  cotnpany  n£  the 
Isc  Battalion  of  the  Malay  Regiment  was  stationed  in  tne 
Kaki  Bukit  and  one  in  the  Pauh  area  to  restore  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  local  inhabitants.  In  September,  bandits  in 
the  Kllan  Ictan  region  were  strong  enough  to  ambush  a  bus, 
killing  eleven  and  wounding  thirteen,  with  the  entire 
police  escort  of  six  among  the  casualties.  Kuomintang 
guerrillas  were  active  and  sought  to  exercise  sovereignty 
in  selected  areas.  In  April  1948,  police,  supported  by 
a  company  of  the  1st  Battalion  of  the  King's  Own  Yorkshire 
Light  Infantry,  raided  and  destr'iyed  a  number  of  tnalr 
training  camps  but  could  ’'oc  bring  them  to  action. 

Early  in  1948,  Malaya  Oxstrlct,  the  divlsMn 'type 
headquarters  responsible  for  military  operations  in  the 
Federation,  found  that  anClbandit  operatiuns  were  becoming 
steadily  more  serious  and  that  disorder  was  increasing. 
Though  officially  called  "bandits,"  the  people  causing 
the  trouble  wore  uniforms.  In  late  Kay  1948,  Gurkha 


^°r.ocumencs  found  in  the  c^rpe  disclooed  chat  KMT 
Chinese,  under  c  ders  thought  to  have  come  from  China,  bai 
established  a  nv  i)er  of  strongpoincs  across  .^ilaya  to 
keep  communism  from  moving  south.  ''Quarterly  Historical 
Report,''  FARELF,  C (Ops /SO)  Branch,  June  30,  1948,  Annex  I, 
SECRET;  "Quarterly  Historical  Repnrt,"  North  Malaya  Sub- 
Oistrict,  3rd  Quarter  and  4cb  Quarter,  1947,  SECRET. 
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battallona  were  showing  the  flag  in  Johore.  Ml  moves 
were  tactical,  and  detachments  were  to  be  self-supporting 
for  twenty-four  hours. Clearly,  there  was  serious 
trouble  before  the  Smergency  was  proclaimed,  and  the 
military  was  aware  that  matters  might  become  worse.. 


THE  PROBLEMS  UNDERSTOOD 

The  higher  command  In  Malaya  fully  understood  the 
advantage  they  derived  from  being  able  to  operate 
effectively  In  the  jungle.  They  Wnew  that  It  came  from 
their  experience  In  Burma  and  believed  Chat  It  gave  them 
a  strong  edge  over  their  French  neighbors  In  Vietnam.  In 
October  1948  their  G-2  predicted  that  the  Frer.h  sould  be 
beaten  because  Inadequate  forces,  t'nvcrsed  In  Jungle  war, 
were  dispersed  In  scattered  garrisons  with  vulnerable 
lines  of  coDxwinlcation.^^ 

Not  only  did  the  British  military  in  Malaya  know 
Jungle  war  and  have  complete  confidence  In  their  ability 


^^"Quarterly  Histo-ical  Report,"  G  Branch,  Malaya 
District,  ;lay  l^,  1948,  SECRET;  '"ITREP  ISUM"  No.  1, 

North  Kalaya  District,  1948,  SECRET;  "Operation  inctructloi'" 
No.  7,  Johore  Sub-l  .strict,  Kay  31,  1948,  .SECftll,  "i^uarter- 
ly  Historical  Report,"  Johore  Sub-District,  June  30,  1948, 
SECRET. 

28farslF  Intelllgcocs  Review.  Ot '.ober  1943,  SECREi'. 
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to  fight  it,  but  they  also  had  an  accurate  appreciation 
of  what  the  Cooeuinists  would  try  to  do  in  view  of  what 
they  had  recently  done  in  Greece  and  in  China.  General 
Sir  Neil  Ritchie,  looking  back  on  the  first  three  months 
of  antiguerrilla  operations  in  Malaya,  compared  this 
experience  witii  what  he  knew  of  events  in  Greece  and  C."  '’a 
and  told  his  senior  officers  that,  in  communist  doctrlni^, 
guerrilla  war  unfolded  in  three  phases:  (1)  gaining 
control  of  small  areas  by  terrorist  methods;  (2)  enlisting 
and  impressing  the  natives  into  fighting  units;  (3) 
operating  from  these  areas  as  firm  bases.  Some  m'-M  » 
later,  he  wrote  Chat  ccmmuuist  guerrilla  doctrine  pre¬ 
supposed  relatively  static  cenditions,  ar>!  that  a 
defensively-minded  policy  on  the  part  cC  the  Security 
Forces,  therefore,  would  be  fatal.  No  matter  how  meager 
Che  information,  it  was,  in  his  words,  essential  to  adopt 
an  offensive  military  policy.  The  enemy  had  to  be 
continually  harried  and  kept  on  Che  8x>ve  to  disrupt  his 
training  and  to  prevent  his  organising  into  large  units. 
Looking  at  China,  Ritchie  wrote  .net  the  Nacionali.>ts  bad 
locked  up  a  gres.  proportlun  of  their  r.aources  in  small 
defensive  packets,  bad  lost  Che  initiative,  and  with  it 
most  f'f  China.  The  Cononnwealth  forces,  he  concluded. 
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would  h&ve  Co  resist  all  demands  Co  break  Into  small 
static  units  and  thereby  nuke  sure  that  they  uould  always 
have  adequate  forces  for  offensive  operations.  Ritchie's 
belief  that  the  best  defense  was  a  serong  attack  was  to 
be  faithfully  applied  in  Che  years  ahead.'*' 


EATTALKON  0RGAMI2ATI0H 

When  Che  Eiaergcncy  began,  infantry  battalions  ware 
on  what  Che  British  call  the  "lower  escabllahment Th.' 
provided  12  platoona,  each  of  about  30  riflemen,  allcv>  . 
for  normal  absenteeis.u.  Battalion  strength  varied  with 
Che  ability  of  the  War  Office  to  find  men  to  fill  vacant 
slots,  which  is  not  easy  in  peateclme.  Thu  average 
battalion  bad  about  600  officers  and  enllsceU  ntc.  Thus, 
on  September  30,  1949,  the  1st  Battalion  of  the  Suffolk 
Rcginent  numbered  only  32  officers  and  366  other  ranks; 
by  March  31,  1950,  It  bad  33  and  650,  respectively.^® 

In  January-Fcbruary  1951,  battalions  went  onto  Che  "war 
establishment,"  which  gave  them  another  r^f  e  co-<<oany  and 
put  them  at  a  little  '■-/cr  800  on  the  average. 


G 

SEi 


29MinuCcs  of  the  Cotanander-ln-Chlef 's  'Jr*' feret.ci:  et 
HQFARELF,  Septeuber  21  22,  1948,  CR/rA;.e;U/55657c(Op8), 
E^.T;  ■■Alccfile  Report,"  pp.  4-5,  3-6. 

^®Cf,  relevant  issues  of  Che  "Quarterly  Kistorlnal 
Report,"  1st  Battalion,  Che  Suffolk".  SECRET. 
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t  the  higher  establishment,  batcalioos  were  allowed 
^ceic  ana*^mcn.  of  wnom  2S0  were  administrative. 
Interview  wicn  Mai.  Cen.  Frank  H.  Brooke,  one-time  Director 
o|^^pcr3C^ons,  Malaya,  London,  19o2;  Feoerat^on  Report, 
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f'ig.  2 

UNITS  Ca’MIIXED  IN  MALAYA* 
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Report  on  1948-19SV,  App. 
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The  arms  unfid  by  these  batcaJilons  presented  no 

novelties.  The  innovations  to  be  found  in  army  operations 

were  in  the  tactics  ard  strategy  employed,  as  will  he 

demonstrated  below,  in  1955,  when  the  infantry  in  Malaya 

had  been  brought  to  a  point  of  formidable  enunterinsurgent 

32 

efficiency,  battalions  were  armed  as  follows:''^ 

rig.  3 

EQUIPMENT  OF  INFANTRY  BATTALIONS  IN  1955 


- 1 

Weapons 

Gurkha 

i 

1  1 

British 

1 

Malay 

Rifles 

1 

667 

361 

614 

Bren  guns 

7n 

70 

64 

Vickers,  .303  medium  MG 

6 

- 

Browning,  .30  MS  for 
armored  vehicles 

(as  issued) 

(as  issued; 

• 

Browning,  .50  KMS 

- 

C 

- 

Mortar,  2in 

2?. 

22 

12 

Mortar,  3in 

6 

6 

4 

Mortar,  A.2in 

- 

2 

- 

Flamethrower 

4 

4 

4 

3. Sin  rkt  launcher 

23  * 

23 

• 

17pdr  AT  gun/lIOnn  bn 

AT  weapon  ("EAT") 

i 

6 

6 

1 

i 

The  Gurkha  and  S'lCish  battalions  were  armed  and 
trained  for  major  operations  against  a  first  class  >nemy. 


^^he  following  data  are  taker  from  tb«  official 
equipment  tables  for  1955,  ID  Nos  2ul3660,  i?7ill01, 
1269969,  CO'tFIOEKTUL. 
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One  may  surmise  chat  che  Malay  baccalions  o£  1935  were 
armed  less  elaborately  because  o£  the  difficulty  of 
training  mortar  cr^^ws,  antitank  crews,  maintenance 
specialists,  and  ordnance  units  at  a  pace  commensurate 
with  che  fourfold  ''npansion  of  che  Malay  Regiment  and 
during  a  campaign  in  which  there  wa>:  less  need  for  them 
chan  for  hardy  riflemen  and  machine  gunners  who  were  at 
home  in  che  )ungle. 

The  armament  of  the  rifle  companies  supports  che 
theory  that  the  Malay  units  were  organized  with  a  view  to 

-JO 

putting  the  maximum  nunier  of  men  into  the  jungle: 


Fig.  4 

RIFLE  COMPANY  HOLDINGS  IN  1955 


Weapons 

1 

,  Gurkha 

i _ _ _ 

1 

British 

Malay 

1 

Rifles 

95 

123 

Bren  guns 

11 

13 

Browning,  .50  HMG 

1 

- 

Mortar,  21n 

4 

y 

i 


Heavy  weapons,  such  as  Sin  mortars  and  antitank  weapons, 
are  not  shown  under  rifle  company  holdings,  not  because 
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of  any  conditions  peculiar  to  jungle  war,  but  rather 
because  they  were  under  centralized  battalion  control  in 
a  company  specializing  in  rheir  use  and  maintenance. 
Battalion  could  attach  them  to  smaller  units  as  the 
situation  might  require. 

Infantry  battalions  of  the  C.immonwcaltb  were  much 
mote  nearly  self-contained  than  their  American  counterparts 
and  the  next-higher  echelon,  the  brigade  staff,  was 
correspondingly  light  on  quartermast®’"  and  supply. 
Battalions  could  be  freely  moved  from  one  brigade  to 
another,  and  a  brigadier  would  be  prepared  to  ccmmacd 
anything  from  t»*o  to  five  battaHcns,  which  with  attachments 
of  artillery,  armored  cars,  ai.d  engineers  would  be  close 
to  a  light  division.  The  engineer  organitaci-'n  would  be 
based  cn  a  company  supplemented  by  civil  contractors  for 
camps,  roads,  bridges,  and  water  so-oly.  The  battalion 
needed  twenty  times  move  water  per  head  in  Malaya  than  in 
London, 

Ac  ar.y  given  time  from  the  early  1950's  onward, 
about  one-third  of  all  infantry  ottalions  in  Hsiaya  were 

^^'I.itsrview  with  Gen.  Brooke.  The  laundering  of 
cotton  uniforms  and  frequent  showers  wexe  features  of 
Malayan  life;  troops  in  the  Uniueu  itingdom  dxd  not  have 
these  need'.. 
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Gurkha,  one-thira  British,  and  one-third  from  Malaya  and 
the  Gommonwealth.  The  number  of  Malay  battalions  rose 
steadily  as  more  Malay  NCOs,  officers,  ano  cadres  were 
trained . 

The  workhorse  battalions  of  the  Emergency  were  those 
from  the  Brigade  of  Gurkhas.  By  195A,  six  bad  been  there 
for  six  years,  the  other  two  for  five;  they  had  eliminated 
over  1,500  Coonutiata  at  a  cost  to  themselves  of  150. 

Though  a  mountain  folk  from  three-  to  ten -thousand- foot 
altitudes,  the  Gurkhas  take  very  well  to  jungle  war,  so 
well  indeed  that  by  1953  in  Malaya  they  had  learned  tu 
dispense  with  trackers  and  to  follow  the  guerrillas' 
trails  through  the  Jungle  as  well  as  or  betrer  th!>n  the 
aborigines.  The  Gurkha  is  a  farmer's  son,  wliu  .nlists  to 
follow  the  Gurkha  trade  of  war  until  be  has  earned  a 
pension,  then  to  retire  anu  buy  his  own  farm.  His  first 
enllsttoent  is  for  four  yearb,  of  which  a  full  nine  months 
is  spent  in  training  before  he  joins  his  battalion. 

After  three  years  he  receives  a  six-month  boms  leave. 

Up  to  warrant  racks  he  has  the  sasw;  chance  of  proir^ti;>.i 
that  a  British  sold.er  enjoys.  By  exaai..a-ion  he  may 
become  a  Queen's  Gurkha  Officer,  and  finally  a  Gurkha 
Commissioned  Officer  (who  is  fully  commissioned  and  has 
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the  same  status  as  a  colonial  officer) .  By  1962  Che 
first  Gui  l.a  had  passed  out  of  Sandhurst  and  been  given 
the  Queen's  Commission 

The  British  battalions  spanned  Che  range  from  the 
Brigade  of  Guards  to  Che  old  county  regiments  of  the 
British  Line.  Contrary  Co  Che  impression  given  in  some 
of  Che  literature^  the  Guards  were  no  less  effective  in 
comHac  Chan  other  battalions,  to  Judge  by  their  score  in 
kills.  Nor  did  they  lack  initiative,  as  shown  by  a 
little  party  of  Che  Coldstreams  who  were  cut  off  from  base 
by  a  large  group  of  terrorists:  they  returned  after  a 
few  days,  very  tired  and  hungry  (f'^r  they  had  originally 
been  sent  out  for  a  few  hours'  patrol),  yet  all  present 
and  with  trophies  from  the  Cosnunists  they  h.*d  killed. 

The  performance  of  British  battalions  varied  widely, 
from  Che  unlucky  or  unskilled  battalion  that  bagged  only 
one  guerrilla  in  a  stsy  of  nine  months  to  the  Suf folks  end 
Hampshires  who  were  deadly.  The  informal  consensus  was 
Chat  Che  highest  scores  were  made  by  battalions  from  county 
regiments  raised  in  farming  counCi.;*,  whose  troopr.  were 

35"Tiie  Brigade  of  Gurkhas,"  The  Infantryman.  July 
195A,  CONFUEOTIAL. 

^^Appendix  B  to  "Quarterly  Historical  Report," 

2  Co Ids creaui  Guards,  June  30,  1949,  SECRET. 
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pr'.‘p«red  Co  wade  through  the  xuck  o£  Che  swamps,  or  lie 
quiet  and  alert  in  ambush,  for  days  at  a  time. 

yKRSOMMEL  PROBLEMS 

Part  of  Che  differenc*  in  performance  between 
British  and  Gurkha  battalions,  perhaps  the  major  part, 
can  be  found  in  Che  pCc<onuel  problems  of  Che  bv icish 
infantry.  The  Brltitb  patrol  often  was  under  a  drafted 
NCO  of  eighteen  months’  service  leading  men  with  less 
Chan  two  years'.  The  Curkha  NCO  would  be  a  ten-year 
veteran,  and  his  men  would  have  had  an  average  of  four 
to  five  years  of  fighting  in  Malaya. 

At  Che  higher  establishment,  British  battalic.is  in 
Malaya  had  about  800  men.  At  any  given  time  in  any  given 
battalion,  Che  coomander  would  have  about  100  long-term 
career  soldiers  JOO  regulars  doing  a  three-year  bitch, 
and  AOO  National  Servicemen.  If  Che  battalion  was  in 
Malaya  three  years,  all  slots  filled  by  National  Ser</iccuien 
would  have  changed  at  least  once  and  some  even  twice, 
all  three-year  regul..rs  wojld  have  changed  once.  This 
meant  chat  something  o*  er  1,300  men  would  pass  thr '»gh 

37 

Director  of  Operation®,  Malaya,  A-  .:ual  Reger t 
(hereafter.  Director's  Annual  Report).  1934,  p.  9,  SECRET. 
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such  a  bactailon  during  its  tour  in  Malaya.  In  a  rifle 
company,  only  five  or  six  men,  officers  included,  had 
more  chan  five  or  six  years'  service.  Company  commanders 
changed  rapidly.  When  it  is  recalled  chac  this  was  a 
campaign  fought  by  the  small-unit  leader,  it  is  plain 
chat  the  combat  efficiency  of  the  British  battalions 
reflects  great  credit  un  these  men  as  well  as  on  their 

JQ 

senior  officers  who  directed  the  campaign. 

The  Malay  battalions  were  good,  and  they  were  still 
better  as  they  became  mote  experienced.  A  Muslim  ot 
fighting  stock,  Che  Malay  gave  the  impression  that  h--' 
felt  he  was  defending  his  hoidele^d  against  Chinese 
attack. A  good  measure  of  professional  *<kill,  the 
kills-per-contact  ratios  of  Malay  and  British  battalions 
over  the  three  years  1953-1955  show  nothing  to  choose 
between  them. 

By  common  consent,  the  Fiji  battalion  was  the  best 
in  Malaya.  The  days  of  tribal  war  were  not  far  behind 
the  Fijians,  and  the  old  skills  of  war  and  fleldcraft 

Brigadier  .C.A.  Henniker,  Red  Shadow  '^rnr  ^M^laya, 
Ws  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Edinburgh  and  London,  1955 
(hereafter,  Henniker),  pp.  192-193. 

^^Intatview  with  General  Brcoh«. 
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wcre  iclll  keen  end  polished.  The  FIJI  Scoucs  first  saw 
action  against  the  Japanese  in  World  War  11.  As  the 
EoMrgency  dragged  on,  the  Fiji  Islands  raised  a  battalion 
and  se-..  .  it  to  Halays. 

The  Fiji  technique  was  to  divide  the  battalion  area 
into  zones  through  which  ranged  patrols  of  varying  size. 
Most  were  small,  but  some  were  really  formidable,  so  that 
the  Communists  never  know  %diat  to  expect.  The  Fijians' 
senses  were  extremely  acute,  they  could  move  through  the 
Jungle  with  great  speed  and  silence,  and  their  unvarying 
practice  was  to  attack.  The  Cosmuoists,  not  knowing  now 
many  were  attaekfng,  would  turn  tud  run.  But  the  Fijians, 
who  were  sunorb  trackers,  keen  shots,  and  w£  fir*,  physique, 
were  well-equipped  to  outrun  their  prey.  Tne  reports, 
unfortunately,  lumped  their  scores  with  chose  of  Che  East 
.African  battalions,  whose  perforckance  was  less  outstanding, 
but,  even  ao,  the  Fijians  retain  an  impressive  edge  over 


the  Gurkhas. 
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SQUIPMEWT 

The  weapons  u'  cd  by  Commonwealth  infantry  ’'StCaxlons 
held  no  novelties.  Until  lata  in  Che  Emergency,  when  the 


^^Hennl.sr,  p.  118;  Federation  of  Malaya,  "Weekly 
News  Summary,"  November  7,  1953. 
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txlrcmely  powerful  FN  rifle  became  an  item  of  issue  and 
every  rifleman  had  one.  the  riflemen  used  Che  familiar 
Enfield  rifle.  The  pacrol's  lead  scouC  would  carry  an 
aucomaCic  shocgun,  a  Bren  gun  would  be  available  Co  give 
a  blase  of  firepower,  chere  mighc  be  a  suboiachine  gun  or 
a  carbine  (or  cwo.  or  none,  for  fashions  changed),  and 
Che  resc  were  rifles.  Grenades  were  carried.  Because 
concaccs  were,  licerally,  fleecing.  Che  he.ivieac  emphasis 
was  placed  on  marksmanship;  experience  had  caughc  Chac 
loosing  a  bursC  of  rounds  in  franCic  hasce  did  no  good, 
whereas  ic  Cook  only  one  aimed  shoe  co  kill  a  Cerrorisc. 

Medium  and  heavy  machine  gun.<.  4.2in  morCars,  25pdrs. 
3.7in  howitzers.  5.51n  guns,  and  heavy  anciaicrrafc  all 
played  valuable  supporting  roles.  They  were  used  by  Che 
infantry  uniCs  in  placing  prophylactic  fire  on  likely 
ambush  areas,  sweeping  through  Jungle  to  drive  terrorists 
onCo  a  line  of  ambushes,  placing  surprise  concentrations 
on  camps,  and  firing  at  random  through  areas  to  keep  Che 
Communists  awake  and  interdict  likely  routes 

^^For  a  more  d.  cailed  treatment  of  '■h*  suoject  see 
Che  later  sections  in  this  Memorandum  dealing  with  air 
support  and  srtillery  support,  respectively. 
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Signal  communlcaClon  waa  built  arcund  Che  issue 
radios,  whose  number  increased  steadily.  The  small 
reconnaissance  or  security  patrols  did  r.oc  carry  them 
because  o£  the  weight  involved,  but  all  other  patrols 
had  one  radio  each,  and  normally  would  check  in  to  the 
patrol  base  or  battalion  as  soon  as  they  had  made  thei; 
bivouac 

The  preparation  of  men  and  units  for  Jungle  war 
changed  between  1948  and  1960  as  views  evolved  and  new 
facilities  were  developed.  Thu'.,  the  Scots  Guards  went 
Co  Malaya  in  1948  on  what  seems  to  have  br.bC  an  emergency 
basis.  Ihey  found  that  their  standard  of  training  was 
low,  for  they  had  been  heavily  involved  in  ceremonial 
duties  in  London  and  had  been  brought  up  Co  sC^’cngCh  for 
Che  occasion  with  men  who  had  not  even  finished  Ckieir 
basic  training.  The  Scocs  Guards  taught  marksir.cnship 
first,  and  the  men  had  to  mastei  snapshooting  Second 
came  silent  eoveojerc  in  Jungle  and  swaup,  and  soldiers 
were  taught  to  ay  ambushes,  follow  track?  and  <'ettroy 


^^Major  R.  S.  Garland,  HC,  "f'peratlons  in  Malaya," 
The  Australian  Army  Journal.  April  1959. 
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camps.  Third  came  jungleoraft,  which  meant  developing 
a  man's  jungle  endurance  Co  che  point  where  the  length 
o£  time  he  spent  in  the  jungle  would  not  be  a  major 
limiting  factor The  importance  of  marksmanship 
training  was  underscored  by  a  contemporary  estimate  that 
only  1  of  10  soldiers  being  trained  in  Che  jungle  training 
center  at  Kota  Tinggi  could  hit  a  bandit  at  30  yards 
AC  Che  end  of  1949,  Che  Scots  Guards  spent  two 
months  retraining  in  Singapore.  They  reviewed  their 
state  of  training  in  Che  light  of  combat  experience.,  and 
introduced  standardized  tactical  measures  and  drills  ev 
aids  Co  inexperien’^ed  MCOu  and  juoicr  officers.  Early 
in  19S0  Che  replacements  began  coming  in.  Ear.b  went 
through  a  three-week  course  of  patrolling,  bdCt>  drill, 
and  ambush  training.  In  1951  the  2d  Battalion  felt  that 
its  training  program  and  its  experience  had  produced  a 
steady  improvement  in  the  kill/contact  ratio. 


^ ^2d  Bacialion,  the  Scots  Guards.  Malaya,  19sd-1951, 
Erskine  Camp,  Kuala  Kubu  Bharu,  March  5,  1951  {hereafter, 
Scots  Guards),  pp. 

^^"Minutes,  Coi  manders '  Conference,  FAREil,  kj-Zb 
April  1949,"  Annex  o  "Quarterly  Hlftorical  Rep..».," 
G(Ops/Sl))  Branch,  GViQ  FARELF,  for  quarter  ending  June  30, 

1949  (hereftfr.er,  "Commanders'  Conference,  25-26  April  1949"), 
SECRET. 

^^Scots  'Guards,  pp.  22-23. 
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By  1952  the  procedure  had  changed,  as  administrative 
and  operational  conditions  became  more  stable.  The  Ist 
Battalion  of  the  Somerset  Light  Infantry  was  with  Che 
British  Army  of  Che  Rhine  when  it  was  alerted  for  Malaya, 
and  promptly  began  training  for  Jungle  war  in  Che  German 
pine  iorests.  Company  commanders  were  flown  out  Co 
Malaya  to  attend  Jungle  war  training  courses  before  Che 
battalion  docked.  The  men,  upon  arrival,  underwent  Lva 
months*  training  at  Che  Far  East  Training  Center  at  Kota 
Tinggl,  and  there  drew  their  vehicles,  equipment,  and 
weapons.  More  signalers  were  trained,  and  dog  handlers 
were  selected  and  trained.  Every  rifleman  learned  how  to 
live  in  Che  Jungle,  how  to  ley  ambushes,  and  bow  to  defend 
himself  against  Chat  menace.  Two  years  late-*,  Che 
SooMrsets  spenfr~from  August  12  to  October  12,  1954, 
retrainiv 

One  battalion  handled  its  replacement  problem  with 
a  six-week  program:  two  weeks  spent  in  being  accUmated; 
two,  in  learning  Co  Live  and  shoot  in  the  Jungle;  and 

Kenneth  VT  itehead.  History  of  the  Sar.^'-act  ^.l^ht 
Infantry  (Prince  Albert's).  1946-1960,  Vm.  Clowes  and 
Sons,  19bl  (hereafter.  The  Somersets) ;  The  Light  Bob 
Gazette  (legimental  paper  of  the  .Somerset  Liglit  Infantry) , 
January  1955. 
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two  more  on  long  petrols  under  selected  instructors  In 
quiet  areas 

In  the  latter  yeers  o£  the  Emergency,  the  process 
approximated  the  following,  the  infantrymen  and  the 
specialists  did  their  basic  training  in  their  several 
training  centers,  Gurkhas  and  Malay  troops  in  Malaya, 
others  in  their  respective  CommonwealtL  countries.  The 
Jungle  warfare  course  bad  167  hours  of  practical 
Instruction,  10  of  demonstration,  12  of  lectures,  and  6 
of  discussion.  Of  the  167  practical  hours,  110  were 
given  over  to  4-1/2  days  in  the  Jungle  (for  a  man  can 
carry  five  days'  food),  24  to  s  preluainary  day  in  the 
Jungle,  16  to  immediate-action  drill.  8  to  Jungle  navi¬ 
gation,  4  to  motor- transport  ambush,  5  to  observation  and 
tracking,  and  2  to  Jungle  marksmanship.  Demonstrations 
and  lectures  laid  the  foundation  for  this.^^  An  expert 
local  opinion  was  that  the  average  infantryman,  if  be 


^Major  R.C.G.  Foster,  MC,  History  of  cne  Queen's 
Royal  Regiment.  Vol.  9,  Gala  and  Polden  Ltd.,  Aldershot, 
p.  15. 

^^ARMLO  (U.S.  A'my  Liaison  Office),  Singapore, 

"Scope  of  Regular  Cr  rses  of  the  FARELF  Training  Csiiter," 
lAC  1195356;  U.S.  Liaison  urfice,  Malaya,  'Training, 
Organization,  and  Facilities  in  Malaya  and  Singapore," 

May  16,  1953,  ID  1174136.  The  latter  is  an  excellent 
genera]  source  on  the  problem. 
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bad  coaj'laCed  this  training  achedule>  Mould  be  fully 
accliiaaced  after  his  third  week  in  Ma'aya.^^ 

Advanced  individual  training  in  several  aspects  of 
Jungle  war,  in  weapons,  and  in  signals  was  given  to  NCOs, 
to  British  and  Gurkha  Junior  officers  and  specialists, 
and  to  the  advance  echelons  of  inconing  battalions  from 
overseas  at  the  FARELF  Training  Center  in  Kota  Tlnggi. 
Graduates  of  these  courses  would  return  tr  their  units, 
there  to  act  as  instructors.  The  center  ran  nine  courses 
a  year  of  chree>weeka'  length  for  tblrty*six  students 
each. 

Once  the  advance  echelon  a'.u  the  specialists  were 
trained,  unit  instruction  began  at  any  avt.ilabl'n  station 
in  Malaya  that  offered  training  space  and  ran^e  facilities. 
How  unit  training  was  conducted  in  late  1959  is  shown  by 
the  program  of  the  Ist  Battalion  of  the  Royal  Australian 
Regiment.  7cs  aim  was  to  acclisiatize  tba  unit  in  all 
respects  so  as  to  render  it  fully  operational  within 
eight  weeks,  and  to  have  the  men  master  operational 
techniques  in  preraration  for  antiguerrilla  opeiutions. 

^^Letter  from  Deputy  Director  of  Army  Health,  FARELF, 
to  Director  of  Aray  Health,  War  OfI<ca,  March  7.7,  1957, 

ID  2043S49. 
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Thc  training  stressed  the  importance  o£  the  following: 

(1)  a  kill  with  every  shot;  (2)  knowing  where  you  are; 

(3)  the  security  of  the  small  unit;  and  (4)  the  use  of 
normal  command  structure  wherever  possible.  Immediate- 
action  drills  were  to  oe  used  on  the  first  contact  to 
scve  time  or  to  regain  the  initiative.  To  be  able  to 
kill  with  every  shot  wa^  thought  to  requir*;  of  the  soldier 
confidence  in  his  aoillty;  well-developed  poweri  of 
observation  and  hearing;  mental  alertness  and  physical 
fitness;  and  the  faculty  to  maintain  or  seize  the 
initiative  by  quick  alignment  of  weapon  and  repid  firing. 

The  program  also  taught  that  attention  to  the 
individual  and  to  his  arms  and  equipment  must  be  continuous. 
Every  commander  was  held  responsible  for  th^  comfort  of 
his  force;  nothing  was  said  to  be  gained  by  subjecting 
troops  to  unnecessary  hardship. 

After  the  first  three  weeks  of  training,  all  roads 
outsid:^  the  camp  area  were  classed  as  dangerous,  vehicle 
seating  and  rapid  dismounting  were  practiced,  and  there 
was  vehicie-tiaburh  drill  at  every  •pportunity  while  oo'Mng 
Co  and  from  train  .ig  are:;is.^^ 

®lat  Battalion,  Th'  Royal  Australian  Reguaent, 
“Training  It ?truction,''  3/59,  Malaya,  September  23,  1959. 
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The  actual  unit  training  was  divided  into  157  periods, 
as  follows 


Background  lectures  3 

Kquipcoent  care  and  use  2 

Foot  iovnediate-action  drills  14 
KT  iffioieditti. ''•action  drills  10 
DZ  and  LZ  preparation j  air 
supply  problems  8 

Ambushing  by  day  10 

Ambushing  by  night  7 

Attack  on  a  guerrilla  camp  'i 
Jungle  navigation  1? 

Jungle  marksmanship  11 

Jungle  hygiene  2 

Jungle  cooking  3 

Night- lighting  equipment 

and  firing  5 

Base  drills  7 

Tracking  demons tr it ion  3 

Open  range  7 

Practical  exercise  25 

Administration  12 

Reserved  7 


137 


(incl.  6  at 
r.I.hu) 

(to  be  allocated 
by  the  Cmds) 


Completion  of  unit  training  was  only  the  beginning 
of  the  battalion  comcnander's  work  in  that  field.  Replace¬ 
ments  had  to  be  trained  as  they  arrived  (several  hundred 
during  a  three-year  tour),  and  the  general  aduca.ion 
program,  to  fill  de<^i  iencies  in  schooling,  was  alasoct  as 
great  a  burden,  'here  were  also  the  promotion  couf-fs, 
and  the  courses  for  specialists,  such  as  signalers,  dog 
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handlers,  bandsmen,  and  clerks,  and  experts  in  motor 
transport,  demolition,  scout  cars,  pay,  and  marksmanship 
coaching.  Between  Jan’>ary  ),  1958,  and  August  31,  1959, 
one  battalion  offered  twenty- one  courses,  which  were 
attended  by  1,019  students  and  successfully  completed  by 
999.52 

An  attempt  to  relate  performance  during  training  to 
performance  in  combat  yielded  one  positive  result: 
battalions  whose  teams  did  well  in  rifle  competitions 
also  did  well  in  ambushes.  No  correlation  was  shown  as 
regards  patrol  encounters,  and  there  was  only  a  very  low 
correlation  between  a  battalion's  tsoi-es  in  classification 
shootiog,  in  which  its  members  .;ere  classified  according 
to  their  skill  with  Che  rifle,  and  its  late::  sttcess  in 
killing  guerrillas  in  patrols  and  ambushes. 55 

Personnel  turnover  was  a  major  drawback,  which  was 
only  partly  remedied  by  training.  Combat  experience 
tended  to  be  limited  to  unit  and  patrol  leaders.  Tho 
average  soldier  in  any  given  year  had  but  one  chance  in 

52  . 

Statistics  '  Che  3d  Battalion,  The  Roy  \  Ausi-ralian 
Regiment,  on  courses  given  or  administered  between  January 
1,  1958,  and  August  31,  1959. 

53 

British  Operation  Research  Set ‘.ion.  Far  East 
(hereafter,  BORS/FE),  Memo  No.  4/54.  SECRCT. 
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Cen  of  being  Involved  in  a  conCsct;  ac  all,  and  only  one 
in  thirty  of  firing  a  shot.  For  example,  if  he  was 
va'xlnv  toward  the  rear  of  the  patrol  at  the  tiiuc  of 
contact,  he  might  only  hear  the  order  to  deploy  and  the 
shots  fired  by  the  leading  two  or  three  men  before  the 
guerrillas  disappeared  from  view  and  the  task  became  one 
for  Che  crackers.  On  the  ^arer  occasions  when  a  soldier 
was  near  Che  lead  and  actually  able  Co  get  off  a  shot  or 
two,  he  might  well  forj.et  his  training  in  the  excitement 
of  seeing  a  guerrilla  and  commit  some  eleinentary  blunder. 
It  was,  therefore,  essential  Chat  army  operations  be 
part  of  sound  oparational  conce;,.s  --  aggressive  Jungle 
patrolling,  food  denial,  etc.  --  to  compensate  :cr  th£se 
deficiencies. 

The  combat  efficiency  of  tbo  various  battalions 
could  be  measured  in  two  ways,  of  which  Che  first,  the 
kill/conCact  ratio,  was  the  accepted  one.^^ 

5^B0RS/FE,  Memo  No.  6/53,  p.  1,  SECRET. 

"conta'-t"  ta  ,  a  meeting  between  Security  Fo.ces 
and  guerrillas  in  which  the  formti.  opened  firi?  f<rs-. . 
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Fig.  5 

THE  BATTALIONS'  KILLS- PER- CONTACT  RECORD 
1953-195556 


”  "  ’  ■  '  ■■  ■  ■  ■■■  m 

Battalions 

1953 

1954 

1955 

Fiji  and  East  African 

1.03 

Gurkha 

1.00 

j 

Malay 

0.62  : 

j 

;  3.76 

1 

0.65 

British 

0.63 

0.65 

1  0.78 

(Average) 

(0.32)  1 

_ U 

(0.88) 

j(0  371 
1 

One  officer  suggested  to  the  ,otbur  that  "ktl’s-per- 
round-expended"  would  have  been  a  isore  rellaLte  raeasure, 
for  in  at  least  some  battalions  there  were  soldiers  who, 
aware  of  the  weight  given  this  index,  would  not  alw.sy3 
report  contacts  that  yielded  no  kills. 

The  second  caeasure  of  coai’oat  ■".fficiency  was  the 
average  of  eliminations  per  battalion.  The  follcwlog 
Cable  is  of  Interest  in  expressing,  numerically,  the 
differences  in  pcrtoruancs  menclontd  earlier. 

56Dlrpctor'8  Annual  Report.,  195'+,  p.  9;  Ibid .  1955 

p.  10,  SECRET. 

Interview  with  Brigadier  D.  M.  KeCready, 

London,  196’’.  (One  may  wonder  whether  patrols  had  to 
account  for  acmiunition  expended.) 
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Flg.  6 

THE  AVERAGE  OF  ELiHlNATIONS  (1953-1954) 
ACCORDING  10  THE  BAXTALIONS'  GEOGRAPHIC  ORIGINS^^ 


! 


Battalions 

1  J.953 

1  1 
i 

1954 

Fiji  and  East  African 

! 

!  60.5 

42.0 

Gurkha 

32.7 

23.1 

Malay 

15.7 

^  14,5 

British 

22.8 

16.0 

(Average) 

(28.4)  , 

(21.3) 

Th<»  several  infantry  UacuaH'-.a?  used  in  Malaya  were 

! 

j  the  basic  building  blocks  ior  arsy  opsrati> -.s ,  Their 

I 

j 

discussion,  however,  isust  not  be  aiioved  'o  ub.cure  the 
fact  that  the  higher  forisaclon,  Che  17ch  Gurkha  Division, 
was  an  infantry  division  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

Arssed,  organized,  trained,  end  ready  on  short  notice  to 
fight  as  a  division,  it  had  its  araored  cavalry,  division 
artillery  and  division  artillary  headquarters,  from  nine 
to  twelve  infantry  battalions,  thrt®  brigade  he3C'',usrters, 
engineers,  Gurkha  .  ignais,  tr.-'nsport  (l,c.>i.iy  eniisced 
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Malays),  Royal  Electrical  and  Mechanical  Engineer  shope., 
Gutkha  military  police,  and  on  through  all  the  units  and 
specialties  that  make  '>  division  a  fighting  team.  Had 
the  Chinese  Communist  and  Vietnamese  armies  moved  south, 
the  17th  Gurkha  Division,  supported  after  n  days  by  Antac 
formations  and  Its  sister,  the  1st  Federation  Division, 
would  have  moved  north  agali'st  them. 59 

SPECIAL  UNITS 

Three  highly  specialized  units  were  used  in  Malaya, 
and  another  appeared  but  briefly.  A  FAREIf  comoanoers' 
conference  decided  in  April  1949  that  it  %«ould  not  ask  for 
paratroops.  They  were  not  thought  worth  tha  r.:,>8sary 
overhead,  they  were  neither  tactically  nor  technically 
suited  for  the  type  of  warfare  Icvolvcd,  end  their  use  to 
reinforce  a  threatened  area  could  not  then  be  envisaged. 
The  FARELF  decision  may  have  been  influenced  by  the  way 
the  French  were  using  paratroops  in  Vietnam;  certainly, 
British  doctrine  was  most  emphatic  in  warri.n^  agal.ist 
tying  troops  down  cc  o  static  defense  where  they  might  be 
besieged  and  would  then  need  reinforcement  bv  sirdron. 

59inteiview  with  Gen.  Perowne;  Mills,  Malaya,  p.  147. 

^^"Comnanders '  Conference,  April  25-26,  1949." 
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NoC  until  1956  did  paratroops  appear  In  Malaya,  and 
then  only  a  single  squadror . 

The  specialized  un^ts  that  did  appear  were  custom- 
made  for  antiguerrilla  operations  rn  the  Jungle.  In 
April  1953  the  Federation  of  Malaya  announced  the  reacti¬ 
vation,  for  the  third  time  since  1846,  of  the  Sarawal' 
Rangers.  These  are  doroiiu  tribesmen  --  the  Iban  — 
attractive,  quick-witted,  hospitable  folk,  who  are 
excellent  trackers  and  warriors.  The  Iban  were  recruited 
in  1948  to  aid  the  Security  Forces  in  following  the 
guerrillas  through  the  Jungle.  They  iiaiaediately  pi-ove'! 
their  worth  and  got  on  so  well  with  the  British  soldiers 
that  the  latter  catoe  to  regard  it  as  an  honor  to  he 
invited  to  spend  their  leave  days  in  an  I’^r.n  longhouse. 

By  1953  it  seemed  worthwhile  to  organize  the  Iban,  and 
some  four  hundred  were  enrolled.  Veterans  among  them 
became  junior  NCOs,  and  attachment  to  battalions  on  a 
section  and  platoon  basis  provided  officers  and  senior 
KCOs.  Unique  badges  and  a  flog  acknowledged  the  regi¬ 
mental  spirit. 

^^Federation  of  Malaya,  'Vaekly  News  Summairy," 

April  3,  1953. 
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A  branch  of  the  Special  Air  Se; vice  (SAS)  Pegimenc, 
the  long-range  penetration  arm  of  the  British  services, 
became  operational  in  Malaya  in  January  1951.  Their 
original  mission  was  to  operate  in  deep  jungle,  more  than 
two  days'  journey  frcm  the  nearest  motorable  track.  SAS 
members  were  volunteers,  each  an  accomplished  fighting 
man  and  the  product  of  the  most  rigorous  Cvounando  training 
that  made  him  a  highly-skilled  professional.  Their 
doctrine  called  for  their  establishing  base  camps  deep 
in  the  jungle,  which  then  could  be  resupplied  by  air  and 
use  air  transport  as  needed.  Once  such  an  austere  base 
was  operational,  patrols  moved  out  from  it.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  soldiers  who  went  into  Che  jungle  on  foot  carried 
up  Co  seventeen  days'  rations  of  rice  and  curry  weapons 
were  a  maccer  of  personal  tasce.  SAS  tactics  were  based 
on  Immediace-action  drills  in  response  to  a  signal  from 
Che  first  man  Co  aee  the  enemy.  The  analogy  between  a 
pacrol  and  a  professional  football  team  suggests  .itself. 
The  regiment's  reports  went  directly,  for  action  or 
response,  to  a  level  comparable  c.  corps  or  dlvisicn, 
depending  on  the  f.cuation,  and  in  this  s-'nsc  i.rie  role  of 
Che  SAS  was  thus  strategic  rather  chan  tactical. 
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The  lasc  of  Che  speclalizea  units  was  chc  Special 
Operacional  Volunteer  Force.  It  consisted  of  surrendered 
'nemy  personnel  (SEPs),  had  defected  from  the  Comaiunists 
and  volunteered  to  serve  against  them  in  the  field.  They 
were  trained  initially  in  groups  of  sixty  at  a  central 
depoti  Chen  went  back  to  their  original  states  for  another 
month  of  training,  ana  only  thereefcer  reported  for  duty 
with  the  Security  Forces. In  1957  the  force  had  ten 
platoons,  each  of  one  sergeant,  two  corporals,  and  twenty- 
one  enlisted  sen,  with  a  police  officer  as  platoon  leader. 
They  apparently  acted  chiefly  as  guides,  as  first-echeloo 
IV  interrogators,  and  as  decoys,  sim'uating  Che  presence 
and  activity  of  communist  guecril?as  so  as  to  draw 
reactions  from  the  communist  organization.^^ 


^^Ibid.,  March  13,  April  3,  July  25,  1953. 

^■^Sepor^  on  1948-1957,  p.  21.  For  more  details  on 
the  use  of  the  Special  Operational  Volunteer  Force  see  a 
forthcoming  study  by  R.  Sunderland,  Antigueicilla 
Intelligence  in  Malaya.  1948-I960(U).  The  RAND  Corporation, 
RM-<'»172-ISA,  Septemhcr  1964,  SECRET. 
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VI.  THE  POLICE  ANE  THE  ARMY  IN  MALAYA 


Looking  back  on  the  period  1948-1937,  the  Director 
of  Operations  in  Malaya  reported  that  the  great  majority 
of  contacts  resulting  in  the  elimination  ^f  terrorists 
had  been  brought  about  by  "Special  Branch. "  that  is  to 
say,  by  the  police  intelligence  •ystem.^'^ 

This  terse  sentence  on  the  role  of  the  police  in 
army  operations  in  Malaya  fall  a  to  ror>«<y  the  fact  that 
Special  Branch  was  not  always  so  effective;  when  the 
Emergency  began,  intelligence  on  the  communist  terrorists 
was  very  bad.  Looking  at  the  orders  he  received  for  a 
majur  operation  in  December  1948,  the  commander  of  the 
Ist  Battalion  of  the  2d  King  Edward  VII 's  Own  Gu.r.ha 
Rifles  observed  Chat  there  was  no  information  auuut 
anything  in  the  area  apart  from  the  knowledge  that  there 
were  "a  few  needles  in  Che  haystack,"  and  Che  Gurkhas 
merely  rummaged  in  the  haystack  in  Che  hope  of  thereby 
provck.iig  3ome  reaction  from  the  terroristr  E”  1957, 
Sj:„‘'iai  Br.r.ch  had  a  drosier  on  almost  every  guerril’a.^^ 


^^Report  on  1. >8- 195 7.  p.  27. 

Report  on  Operation  SICKLE,"  Appendix  C  to 
"Quarterly  Historical  Report,"  1/2  Gurkha  Rifles,  December 
31,  1948,  SECRET. 

^^Repor-  on  1948-1957,  p.  27. 
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In  great  part,  the  difference  reflects  the  intervening 
creation  of  a  police  foi.oc. 

BOllPIKG  A  POLICE  FORCE 

In  1948  the  police  in  Malaya  were  '^ome  2,000  under 
their  authorized  establishment  of  12,000.  They  badly 
lacked  Chinese  members  and  linguists.  Special 

Branch  and  the  Criminal  Investigation  Department  were 
undermanned  and  not  organized  to  deal  with  communist 
subversion. There  were  no  police  stations  among  the 
300,000  Chinese  squatters,  who  formed  the  principal 
support  of  the  communist  guerrillas. 

The  first  atep  in  1948  was  to  recruit,  'v>th  to  bring 
the  regular  force  up  to  establishment  and  to  c>..ate  a 
force  of  Special  Constables  for  point  defense.  By 
December  31,  several  thousand  regular  police  had  been 
added,  and  there  were  30,000  Specials.  In  1949  police 
Jungle  squads  were  hastily  organised,  so  that  thf  17th 
Gurkha  Division  could  be  freed  to  fight  I’ny  full-scale 
attack  from  the  north.  At  year's  end,  these  squads 
numbered  253,  eacu  roughly  equal  to  a  platoon  oi  ijifantry 

^^Ibld..  p.  13. 

^^Federation  Repoit,  1949,  p.  r03:  Briggs  Report, 
p.  29;  In.-erview  with  Gen.  Perowne. 
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They  actalned  excellenC  combat  efiiciency;  in  1955,  for 
example,  their  klii/contact  rauio  «’as  0.65,  as  against 
t>^«  0,82  average  for  all  infantry  .'.vittalions  in  Malaya, 
and  the  0.65  of  the  Malay  oattallon.')  alone. 

By  the  end  of  1951,  the  police  had  26,15A  regulars, 
99,000  part  tine  volunteer  auxiliaries,  and  39,870 
Special  Constables . The  problem  now  was  to  uold  this 
large  group  into  an  efficient  professional  force.  To 
reshape  police  and  intelligence,  reapertively,  Che  Chen 
Director  of  Operations,  General  Sir  Gerald  W.  R.  Templer, 
brought  in  Colonel  Arthur  Young,  who  had  been  Comnissioner 
of  folice  for  Che  CtCv  of  London,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Morton, 
who  had  made  a  career  In  intelligtnce  in  the  Middle  and 
Par  East.  Young's  work,  not  immediately  relevent  •‘o 
this  study,  Cook  Che  line  of  cutting  numbers,  building 
quality  through  training,  improving  administration  and 
working  conditions,  and  changi.ig  Che  typical  policeman 
from  an  armed  constabulary  into  the  friendly,  knowledgeable 
patrolman  of  the  Commonwealth.^^ 

Director's  Amu  1  Report,  1955,  p.  16. 

^^Federation  Report,  1951,  p.  211. 

^^Intervlejs  with  '1.  Arthur  Young,  London,  1962. 
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MorCon,  Chough  he  could  noc  give  ucdets  ko  police  or 
Riilicary,  reported  directly  to  Templer,  and  whoever 
refuse'^  his  suggestions  had  to  Justify  the  objection  to 
Tcmpler.  With  approval  and  concrate  support,  Morton 
Cook  Che  line  that  intsllige>ice  began  with  a  positive 
political  theme  (which  he  later  called  "Greater  Malaysia"' 
and  aimed  at  nocnir.g  le«o  than  the  penetr^kion  of  the 
command  structure  of  Che  enemy.  Using  the  political 
theme  to  recruit  agents  and  as  a  background  to  interroga¬ 
tion,  he  went  to  work.  Prerequisite  to  this  work  was  the 
resect lement  that  brought  the  squatters  and  estate  workers 
within  Che  sphere  of  government.  <-.od  in  the  jungle,  the 
government  began  to  win  over  Che  aborigines. 

Morton  proceeded  to  build  an  interrogation  center 
staffed  with  ex-Comrauniscs,  and  supported  by  teams  of 
other  renegades,  who  knew  Che  handwriting  of  their  ex¬ 
comrades,  who  could  interpret  documents,  and  who  processed 
inforoaClon  and  did  all  the  myriad  tasks  attendant  upon 
coordinating,  and  then  intelligibly  presenting,  a  mass  of 
detail  so  that  ic  formed  a  coherer''  picture.  Under  lying 
this  organization  -id  Its  techniques  was  the  of 
converting  the  Communist  to  building  a  better  society  in 
Malaya  instead  of  wasting  his  young  manhood  in  the 
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Jungle. Ulcimacely,  Special  Branch  became  so  skilled, 
its  mastery  or  communist  psyutiology  so  great,  that  it 
could  capture  a  comtaunist  courier,  convert  him,  and  put 

him  back  on  his  route,  appropriately  closer  to  his  desti- 

7 

nation,  with  no  terrorist  the  wiser. 

Meanwhile,  protected  in  their  new  villages  and  seeing 
signs  of  progress  at.u  po’-sr  all  about  them,  the  people 
grew  steadily  bolder  in  their  defiance  of  Che  terrorists 
and  more  cooperative  coward  the  government.  The  improve¬ 
ment  was  vivid.  In  June  1951,  Che  diary  of  the  1st 
Battalion  of  Che  ?th  Gurkha  Rifle  Regiment  recorded  from 
all  sources  only  two  intelligence  items;  in  October  1952, 
there  were  65.  The  Improvemenc  in  the  quality  oc  the 
information  was  equally  striking:  between  July  and 
December  1959,  in  Perak  State,  twenty-five  weekly  Special 
Branch  ISUMs  (Intelligence  Summaries)  reported  sightings 
—  giving  times  and  places  --  of  a  total  of  fifty-six 
guerrillas,  of  whom  twenty-six  were  identified  by  name. 

The  ISUMs  also  had  seventeen  general  reports  on  local 

^^Interviewc  w’tb  Mr.  J.  H.  Morton,  bonder..  1962 
(The  author  did  not  isk  Morten  to  define  "Cieacer  Malaysia" 
it  would  seem  doubtful  Chat  Che  government  was  pcepered 
at  Chat  time  to  offer  a  detailed  blueprint  for  a  Greater 
Malaysia.) 

^^Ideiti. 
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gusrrllla  activity,  and  tlfteen  reports  of  ground  evi¬ 
dence,  such  as  footprints,  bivouacs,  and  the  llke.^^ 

This  degree  o£  precision  was  a  far  cry  from  the  days 
when  the  intelligence  section  of  a  brigade  operations 
order  could  ssy  only  that  cotnmunist  gangs  were  believed 
to  be  in  a  certain  area.  A  1959  operations  order  of  the 
28tb  Coanonwealth  Brigade  io  its  intelligence  annex 
oaMd  the  guerrillas  who  were  the  targets  of  the  exercise 
and  gave  their  unit  assignments  and  the  unit  boundaries. 

^^'Var  Oiary,**  1/7  Curkha  Rifles,  SECRET;  Perak 
Special  Branch  Weekly  ISUMs,  Annex  C  to  "Connander’s  Diary, 
28  Coomonwealth  Brigade,  SECRET. 
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VII.  THE  co^c^nJ?3IS^  enemy 

Uncil  the  .  •'S  of  docufsents  captured  to  the  aass 
totraiunisc  surrenders  of  1957-1958  and  the  results  of  the 
interrogations  of  ex-C^  auiunists  become  available,  any 
estimate  of  the  Communists'  strength,  doctrine,  and 
intentions  can  Lc.  ••■•ly  tentative,  ’ret  the  -.allowing 
sketch  of  the  coomuoist  aru.ed  forces  in  Malaya  will 
illuminate  the  problem  faced  by  the  armed  forces  of  the 
Comaonwealth. 

In  the  last  year  of  World  War  II,  the  integrated 
Anglo-American  theater  consmand  for  'outheast  Asia, 
preparing  to  cake  Malaya  from  the  Japanese,  e-.u  olished 
contact  with  communist  guerrillas  who  had  emerged  in 
Maiaya.  Instructors  and  technicians,  organizud  as 
"Force  136,"  and  arms  ’-ere  riioppcd  to  then  in  the  hope 
that,  when  8£AC's  divisions  went  ashore,  the  guerrillas 
would  interfere  with  Japanese  troop  movements.  When  the 
war  ended,  some  5,800  guerrillas  wcio  paid  erf  ar.J 
denobilized,  but  an  «».imaLed  4,700  stayed  ir.  the  jungle, 
organized,  uniform- d,  and  t-raining  for  the  d«y  <if  r«‘.cllion.' ^ 

^^Ice-Admiral  the  Earl  Mounth.-if-en  of  Burma,  KG, 

Report  to  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  by  the  Supreme 
Allied  Comwa.ider,  Southeast  Asia,  1943-1945,  pp.  ISa,  183; 
FARELF  Intelligence  Review,  June  1548,  SLCRF.T. 
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Sl’RKNGTH  AND  COMPOSITION 

The^t!  guerrillas,  and  Che  Malayan  Races  LiberaClon 
Army  (MRLA)  into  whicli  they  later  evolved,  were  about 
95  per  cent  Chinese,  thus  reflecting  the  composition  of 
Che  Malayan  Cemmunist  Party.  In  social  origin,  some 
70  per  cent  were  laborers  and  squatters,  v/ho  formed  the 
rank  and  file  and  filled  some  of  Che  lower  executive 
posts.  1‘hirty  per  cent.  Including  Che  leadership,  came 
from  the  educated  classes,  being  largely  students  and 
professionals.  As  of  October  1950,  British  intelligence 
oerviccs  believed  that  some  60  per  cent  of  Che  old 
wartime  guerrillas  were  with  the  .■S.ZA  and  chat  roost  of 
Che  o~ganizaClon 's  officers  came  from  Chat  sourn' . 

In  1948  there  had  been  approximately  12,C>'>0 
guerrillas.  8/  the  fall  of  1950,  the  time  of  the  British 
estimate,  about  2,840  of  them  had  been  killed  in  the 
field  or  captured  or  had  surrendered,  and  an  estiroaced 
540  had  died  of  sjounds  or  disease. In  later  years. 


ot  the  oaaic  Paper  the  Malayan  CcM-'nist 
Party,"  British  Wa  ■  Office,  Military  IntclliRence  Piles, 
October  1950  (her»  fte.*,  'Basic  Paper").  SPCRoI, 

Federation  Report  tor  relevant  years;  BORS/FE,  Memos 
No.  6/53,  po.  2-3,  and  No.  9/54,  p.  12,  SECRET.  Even  in 
these  early  days,  recruiting  could  .■’ot  roakt  up  for  losses; 
thua,  a  Malayan  estimate  puts  the  guerrillas'  strength  in 
1951  at  abur..  eight  thousand  (Combined  Intelligence  Staff, 
May  10,  1955,  ’JVC  1282517,  SrCRET) 
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Special  Branch,  which  was  responsible  for  intelligence 
on  the  guerrillas,  gave  tee  following  estimate  of  Che 
strength  of  the  guerrilla  ^rmed  forces  as  of  the  first 
of  etch  year: 

Fig.  7 

ESTIMATED  GUERRILU  STRENGTH,  1931'1957^^ 


Year  (Jan.  1) 

iNo.  of  arn;ed  guirriilas 

1951 

7,292 

1952 

1  5,765 

1953 

1  4,373 

1954 

1  3,402 

1955 

'>,/98 

1956 

3,231 

19'7 

2,063 

WE A FOBS 

The  types  of  weapons  that  the  guerrillas  had  are 
suggested  by  what  was  captured  from  them  op  to  June  30, 


1952: 


77 

SECRET. 
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Annual  Review. 


1956, 
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TERROaiST  EQUIPJiFNl  CAPl'URFJ)  IN  FIRST 
FOUR  YEARS  OF  EMERCENCY-^ 


Arms  and  Ammunirinn 

i 

No.  Captured 

7,ight  machine  guns  and  light 

automatic  weapons 

529 

Rifles  and  pistols 

5,179 

Smooth-bore  guns 

603 

Live  rounds  of  ammunition 

811,942 

Grenades,  shells,  bombs,  and 

mines 

3,531 

Thes@  stores,  added  co  what  one  may  <)ssuins  was  in  Che 
hands  of  ehn  5,765  guerrillas  stilt  at  large  in  1952, 
suggest  that  the/  had  had  almost  enough  to  inn  c  force 
equivalent  to  three  Japanese  regiaeoiy  of  World  War  II, 
The  rifle  strength  of  the  Japanese  Infantry  regiment  was 
3.800.'^ 

The  absence  of  trench  Tortars  and  light  artillery 
£rom  the  liat  of  captured  weapons  is  interesting,  in 
the  course  of  the  Emergency,  e  few  trench  oaortars  and  « 
20iaa  csiiiio;,  or  two  w^re  captured  f.-'ia  the  Corwnifcs 
b'jt  Cheae  wer5  axcs.tionsi  events. 


^®Fedaratico  of  Msla-a,  '"Weekly  .itws  Suaaary," 
SepCataber  2,  1552,  and  January  2,  1933. 

^^Japanege  Order  of  Bsctle,  a  G-2  (USA)  handbook. 
59^5;  T H  (T scfin'ic ^ Henuaiy~'35“ A 8 0 ,  October  1,  IJ44. 
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Abouc  72  per  cent  o£  Che  weapens  taken  from  the 
guerriUab  were  British -ir.adc,  and  the  balance  U.S., 
Belgian,  Dutch,  and  Japanese,  with  a  few  exotic  pieces. 
This  vas  desirable  for  the  guerrillas,  who  sought  to 
obtain  their  a-^uniclon  supplies  through  capture  from 
Che  Security  Forces.  Had  they  been  armed  prioiarily  with 
American  weapons,  for  example,  Chi?  would  have  been 
impossible,  and  their  ataraunitlon  would  have  had  to  come 
from  thousands  of  miles  away. 

The  guerrillas  had  weapons  in  plenty  from  the  194i- 
1942  campaign  and  the  period  of  the  Japarie.<e  occupation; 
in  the  1948-1950  period,  about  '.'•.r- fifth  of  those 
recaptured  were  thought  to  be  from  airdrop'-  to  i^’orco  >36. 
If  this  assumption  was  correct,  It  wonld  su^g^^st  that  the 
Comunlsts,  at  peak,  taay  have  had  stocks  fer  30,000  men. 
The  effectiveness  of  these  stocks  was  bound  Co  be 
dlmifilshed,  as  time  passeu  un,  by  problems  of  maintenance 
in  the  Malayan  climate.  By  January  1951,  commsjnlsf 
weapons  were  said  to  be  badly  maincalnsd,  end  ammunition 
wss  in  short  s-jpp’y.  There  was  nu  s{.gn  of  outline  "id. 
These  were  the  wv..por.s  of  one  onawnirt  platoon,  believed 
to  he  a  representative  sample  of  terrorist  equipment: 
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11  rifles,  each  with  27  rounds 
(presuiDably  the  Enfield  .303) 

4  French  rifles  with  20  rounds 
each 

1  Seen  gun  with  80  rounds 

2  Siamese  Mausers  with  30  rounds 
each 

2  miscellanejus  rifles,  with  i> 
rounds  eacn 

3  sbotgutis,  with  12  rounds  each 

1  .32  cal.  auConeatlc  pistol 

2  grenades®*^ 


UNirORH  AND  IRAINING 

The  majority  of  MRLA  members  wore  uniforms,  which 
varied  somewhat  within  the  company  because  of  supply 
problems.  Long  trousers  and  puttees,  however,  appsrei.My 
ware  mandatory.  The  unlforiiiS  were  jungle  green  or  khaki, 
and  in  some  cases,  for  reasons  never  explalr^o,  !>’«(ck. 

Xn  well-organizad  urdts,  women  tailored  th*-  uniforms. 

The  five-pointed  cap  with  five-pointed  red  or  yellow 
star  was  standard.  Varying  arrangements  of  colored  stars 

g  ^ 

were  the  badgeu  of  rank. 


Paper”;  "Basic  Infort.«:ton  on  the  .lalayan 
Coiwnunist  Party, Brltiah  War  Office,  Military  Intelli¬ 
gence  Files,  1950  (heieifter,  "Basic  Information”),  p  16, 
SEC.'IET;  "Kotes  c.n  r!ie  Forces  of  the  Malayan  Commu;.ls 
Party,"  War  Office,  dl  Files,  1951  (hereafter,  ‘»otes  '), 
pp.  31-32,  SECRET;  30RS/Fr.,  Memo  No.  6/jJ,  p.  3,  SECRET. 

^^"Basic  Paper." 
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In  Che  early  years,  che  individual  cootmunisc 
guerrillas  were  well  prepared.  Their  program  began  with 
physical  training,  Che  coanual  o£  arms,  and  close-order 
drill,  and  then  progressed  to  Jungle  and  guerrilla 
techniques,  with  instruction  in  day  and  night  oacrols, 
ambushes,  smocage,  arson,  etc.  Particular  emphasis  was 
placed  on  Che  importaticc  of  guards  and  sentries.  Practi¬ 
cal  training  was  tied  in  locally  with  cne  defense  of  the 
training  centers  through  extensive  perimeter  patrols. 

The  hours  were  long  and  discipline  was  strict.  The 
training  centers  found  by  the  Security  Forces  sometitr^s 
provided  accommodation  for  up  to  three  hundred,  with 
parade  grounds,  assault  courses,  and  rifle  ranges.  One 
even  had  running  water  in  bamboo  pipes. The  guerrillas 
had  had  British  instructors  during  World  War  II,  anc.  their 
opponents  in  the  Etoergency  believed  that  they  were  using 
such  British  techniques  of  Jungle  war  as  Immediate-action 
drills. 

ORGANIZATION 

The  organizac  on  of  the  communist  armed  forces  stayed 
the  same  throughout  the  Emergency.  It  was  a  pyramid,  at 

®^"Notc..,’‘  pp.  22,  29. 
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Fig.  9 

CC»0«aiST  ORCANir.ATION  IN  MAUYA 


State  Conolttee*  vcre  alto  the  cunnand  jf  as  many  guctrilli. 
regiment*. 

** 

The  id-odd  District  Conii.*ttcct  were  al-.o  the  coranano  of 
guerrlU.  ',.>x^anle»  or  Independent  platoons. 
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whosc  peak  was  the  Central  Executive  Conmitcee  ci  the 
Malayan  Coicmunist  Party,  which  doubled  as  the  high  command 
o£  the  armed  forces.  Directly  below  this  group  were  three 
regicn.al  bureaus,  for  the  north,  center,  and  south  of 
Malaya.  Each  bureau,  in  turn,  controlled  a  group  of  what 
were  called  state  committees;  two  of  the  larger  states, 
Johore  and  Pahang,  were  dividei.’.  into  a  nortnern  and  a 
southern  half,  with  a  state- level  committee  in  charge  of 
each. 

As  a  rule,  a  state  committee  also  provided  the 
cotEmand  and  staff  of  a  guerrilla  regiment.  By  Id'.O,  ten 
of  these  guerrillr  regiments  had  S.  r.-)  activated.  They 
might  be  compared  to  as  many  task- force  headquarters, 
for  there  was  no  uniformity  in  the  nuciber  vI  cempanies 
and  independent  platoons  under  each.  Battalions  were 
never  formed.  Perhaps,  under  Malayan  conditions,  a 
loosely-jol.'.ted  company  of  several  platoons  was  the  most 
that  any  one  area  could  hide  and  feed.^^ 

The  close  integration  of  the  military  and  politi,..  1 
leadership  should  ^e  noted:  the  S4u"e  men  were  bc*'h  party 
leaders  and  officers  of  the  guerrilla  CiSuU  forces. 

^^’’Rev-'ew  of  1949,  r  July  -  3i  December  1949,"  War 
Office,  KI  files,  p.  8,  CECRET . 
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There  were  about  fifty  Communist  Party  districts, 
and  each  had  Its  consaitt ''e.  These  committees  worked  witii 
the  company  or  ind^-pendent  platoon  as  the  state 
committee  worked  with  Che  regiment.  The  next  and  lowest 
level  was  Che  branch  committee,  of  which  there  were  about 
four  Co  a  district.  These,  with  the  district  committees 
had  Che  mission  of  logistical  support.  From  1950  on, 

Che  Security  Forces  consciously  aimed  at  disrupting 
guerrilla  logistics.  The  guerrillas  in  turn,  like  all 
armed  forces,  bad  Co  keep  their  logistics  functioning, 
and  their  organizational  concepts  and  devices  will 
outlined  presen-ly.®^ 

The  Communists  had  no  radio,  and  so  '-ad  cc  rely  on 
couriers,  with  all  chat  this  implied  of  time  ’ag  and  slow 
reaction.  To  compensate  for  this  disadvantage,  they 
chose  Che  highly  decentralized  structure  here  described. 
Bureau  members  served  as  chairmen  of  state  coaxnltCecs, 
state  conmitteemen  as  chairmen  of  district  commictoej, 
and  so  on  down.  These  men  had  complete  freedom  within 
their  allotted  spheres.  But  because  t'  'se  sphe'^f's  './ere 

®^T.ie  over-all  problem  of  logistics  is  discussed  in 
R.  Sunderland,  Resettlement  and  Food  Control  in  Malava(U), 
The  RAND  Corporation,  M-4173-ISaT  September  1964,  SECRET. 
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carefully  defined,  the  BrlCish,  once  they  were  familiar 
with  this  control  system,  learned  to  exploit  It:  they 
would  mount  operations  ~hat  Involved  many  different 
communist  units,  thereby  forcing  upon  the  communist 
commanders  the  painfully  slow  cask  of  coordinating  their 
actions  and  obtaining  Che  necessary  concurrences  from  a 
nucober  of  headquarters,  a  process  that  couiu  proceed  no 
faster  chan  at  the  pace  of  the  slowest  courier. 

The  terrorists  never  changed  their  organizational 
structure.  As  one  area  after  another  was  freed  of 
Communists,  the  remainder  had  to  work  within  the  framework 
of  directives  from  higher  up,  but  "ith  the  handicap  that 
the  British,  by  cutting  a  belt  tf  cleared  areas  right 
across  the  Malayan  peninsula,  had  also  cut  the  -‘orth-south 
courier  routes.  The  sense  of  Isolation  and  accelerating 
disaster  thus  forced  on  the  Comnunistc  to  the  south 
showed  itself  in  the  later  inass  surrenders. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  Emergency,  the  Security 
Forces  believed  the  Communists  capable  of  moving  forces 
numbering  in  the  low  hundreds  from  ■•ne  state  to  anoi’rrr.®^ 

^^Intorvlfew  with  Gen.  Brooke;  Joint  Advisory  Intelli¬ 
gence  Commit, ee,  "The  Potential  of  the  Malayan  Communist 
Party,"  War  Office,  MI  Flies,  October  i950,  Sf.CKET. 

^^"Roview  of  1949,  1  January  -  30  June  1949,"  War 
Office,  Ml  Files,  ?.  10,  SECRST. 
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Given  the  Inedequacy  nf  tactical  intelligence  at  that 
time,  this  may  not  have  been  an  entirely  accurate  esti¬ 
mate.  Certainly,  once  resettlement  and  food  control  had 
gone  into  effect,  such  large  moves  would  have  been 
iogistically  difficult.  In  the  later  years,  therefore, 
a  guerrilla  area  was  likely  to  be  expected  to  support 
its  own  assigned  farces.  Stockpiling  rice  in  preparation 
for  a  marked  influx  of  guerrillas  from  other  areas  would 
have  been  a  problem,  and  the  growing  jungle  skill  of  the 
Security  Forces  made  large  movements  hazardous . 

LOCAL  STRENGTH 

The  number  of  men  the  Communists  could  either 
together  at  any  one  time  during  their  most  powerful  years 
can  only  be  estimated.  The  above  reference  to  tra<Tlng 
camps  with  physical  facilities  for  three  hundred  suggests 
only  that  the  Communists  must  have  contemplated  massing 
groups  of  that  size;  whether  three  hundred  wer*-  ever 
actually  present  at  one  time  is  unknown.  Conts-c  reports 
are  thus  far  tbe  oi.l;  source  on  which  to  base  estiraaues, 
and  these  are  no'  fully  reliable.  For  the  s  »’.d<ef  la 
combat  is  too  busy  to  make  a  good  estimate,  and  hie 
accounts  afterward,  at  any  level  o..  command,  tend  to 
exaggerate  tne  size  of  the  enemy  force.  (Thus,  ic  was 
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years  before  ic  was  escabli5^ed  Cbat,  contrary  to 
contemporary  impressions,  the  number  of  tanks  that  the 
Germans  had  in  France  and  Belgium  in  May  19^i0  was  no 
greater  than  chat  of  Che  defenders.)  With  that  caution 
one  may  consider  the  fact  that  on  March  25,  1950,  in 
*  :lanCan,  the  guerrillas  inflicted  the  as  yet  highest 
number  of  casualties  since  the  Emergency  began,  by 
ambushing  a  twenty- five-man  platoon  of  Che  3d  battalion 
of  the  Malay  Regiment,  along  with  sixteen  Special 
Constables  attached  to  it.  After  a  four-hour  fight,  the 
survivors  surrendered,  and  were  decently  treated.  The 
platoon  leader,  a  police  guide,  and  sixteen  enlisted  men 
were  killed  in  action.  Fifteen  guerrillas  were  reported 
as  killed.®^  The  fact  that  the  fight  lasted  a  full  four 
hours,  until  the  platoon  ran  out  of  ammunition,  suggests 
that  the  ambush  party,  which  had  the  advantages  of 
position  and  surprise,  was  Uttle  or  no  larger  than  the 
reinforced  platoon. 

Early  in  Che  same  year,  an  estimated  100  guerrillas 
attacked  a  village  near  Batu  Pahat  burned  buildings, 

^^"Qur.rnerly  Historical  Report,"  FARELF,  G(0ps/3D) 
Branch,  for  .le  period  ending  March  31,  1950,  SECRET. 
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looted  shops,  ond  ambushed  Che  relieving  police  force, 
of  which  they  killed  Cwc  and  wounded  three.  And  an 
estimated  ISC  gucrrlxlas  attacked  Che  isolated  village 
of  Bukic  Kepong  in  Che  Muar  area,  killed  eignteen  police 
and  four  civilian«,  and  burned  the  police  buildings. 
Nearby  village  guards  Cried  a  diversion,  but  without 
success.®®  The  estimates  of  the  size  of  the  guerrilla 
parties  seem  reasonable.  Given  poor  security,  a  gap  in 
the  fire  plan,  or  a  shortage  of  ammunition  in  the  village, 
150  resolute  men  wno  had  carefully  rehearsed  the  action 
could  well  hope  to  overrun  a  wired- in,  defended  police 
post  with  two  01  three  macbine-„uo  emplacements  and 
fifteen  Co  twenty  defenders.  Not  unlikely,  in  .Jch  case, 
Che  post  was  reconnoitered  by  Che  local  guerrillas,  who 
judged  it  a  profitable  target.  They  Chen  sold  Che  plan 
Co  higher  authority,  who  agreed  to  send  parties  from 
neighboring  areas  that  would  carry  their  own  rice  and 
bullets.  All  concerned  might  have  rehearsed  Che  nlan  at 
Chei.r  home  stations,  and  once  or  twice  after  massing, 
before  striking  successfully  and  dispersing. 
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But  such  successes  were  £ow.  That  In  Kelancan  was 
the  only  such  incident  in  the  state  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1930,  a  period  when  the  g>ierrillas  were  at  their 
highest  combat  efficiency,  and  resettlement,  food  control, 
improved  tactics,  and  the  system  of  war  executive 
committees  nad  not  yet  sapped  their  strength.  Three 
years  later,  the  Security  Forces  reported  tiiat  contacts 
with  guerrilla  parties  of  more  than  ten  members  had 
fallen  from  thirty-seven  in  Che  last  quarter  of  1952  ".o 
seventeen  in  the  first  quarter  of  1953-®^ 

LOGISTICAL  PROBLEMS 

Guerrillas  must  eat,  and  eat  enough  to  snp.ort  a 
strenuous  life.  In  the  tropics,  whore  mosquitoes  and 
microbes  abound  and  malaria,  wounds,  and  contamination  of 
food  and  water  offer  real  problems,  they  muse  also  have 
preventive  medicine.  From  February  21  to  June  4,  1944, 
for  example,  Che  2,832  infantrymen  of  Kerrill’s  Mar^"ders, 
who  were  fighting  in  the  North  Burma  jungle,  had  • v 
evacuate  948  men  as  i.a:  jaltics  of  amoebic  dysentery  (303), 

®^B0RS/FE,  Metao  No.  t,/o3,  p.  2,  SECRET. 
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scrub  typhus  (149),  and  malaria  (296). 5°  All  these 
diseases  are  present  in  Malaya.  .Scrub  typhus  kills 
quickly  if  not  treated  with  the  proper  antibiotic;  the 
others  incapacitate  the  victim  and  often  are  fatal. 
Keeping  them  in  check  requires  two  things :  discipline  and 
drugs.  The  soldier  must  take  malaria  suppressives,  must 
be  meticulously  careful  with  food  and  watei,  and  must 
get  quick  diagnosis  and  treatment  for  scrub  typhus.  An 
army  can  usually  provide  these  things,  but  it  is  a 
critical  problem  for  the  guerrilla.  Up  to  at  least  l>j4, 
Che  Malayan  guerrillas  apparently  succeeded  in  soWir? 
it,  for  a  study  conducted  that  yea'^  set  deaths  among  them 
from  disease  at  the  level  to  be  expected  ir  Malaya  among 
all  Chinese  males  in  their  age  group. Their  later 
experience,  under  conditions  of  steadily  more  effective 
interdiction  of  their  supplies,  is  unknown. 

A  look  at  the  organi/.ution  of  guerrilla  logistics 
in  Malaya  suggests  the  presence,  throughout  the  Emergency, 

^^Chcrles  r.  Koina.ius  and  Rilev  Sunderland,  Stilwell 's 
Coiiimand  Problem*-.  Ptfice  of  the  CricC  of  Militarj' HiV-tory, 
Department  of  the  rmy,  Washington,  O.C.,  IQ!.''  p  ?‘.0. 

^^BOR.S/FE,  Memo  No.  9/54,  p.  12,  SECRET. 
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of  thr#«e  constant  structural  elements  in  the  logistic 
effort:  the  uniformed  armed  fighters  in  the  jungle; 
dual  function  combat/service  elements  operating  a  few 
miles  to  either  side  of  the  Jungle's  edge;  and  sympa¬ 
thizers  among  the  people.  To  put  it  more  succinctly, 
these  were  the  guerrillas;  their  links  with  the  people; 
and  the  people.  li,e  n''.m»'«  that  the  Consnunt^-ts  gave  to 
their  organizations  among  the  latter  two  changed  several 
times  during  the  Emergency,  but  the  functions  remained 
the  same. 

When  the  Kmergency  oegan,  supplying  food,  drugs, 
information,  and  recruits  (that  is,  rogistical  support) 
to  the  guerrillas  was  the  mission  of  the  Min  Chong  Vuen 
Tong,  or  People's  Movement.  (In  the  literature,  this 
group  usually  appears  as  Min  Yuen.)  Its  members, 
including  thu  leaders,  did  not  belong  to  the  Malayan 
Communist  Party.  They  were  active  sympathizers,  living 
at  home  and  helping  the  terrorists  when  and  os  needed. 
Their  link  with  the  Party  and  its  armed  forces  was 
through  the  lowest  party  echelon,  r;’e  branch  committet-;.^^ 

^^ATOM.  1958,  pp.  xviii,  II-7/8. 
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The  Communlscs  ac  first  apparently  believed  Chat 
the  guerrillas  and  the  Mi“>  Yuen  between  them  could 
provide  all  Che  movement  across  Che  Jungle's  edge.  In 
1949  they  admitted  defeat  in  this.  Given  Che  fact  that 
Che  Security  Forces  could  operate  effectively  in  Che  same 
terrain,  logistical  support  for  Che  guerrillas  had  become 
a  Job  for  specialists.  Sy  October  1950,  according  to 
British  Intelligence,  Che  Min  Yuen  had  assumed  exclusively 
Che  role  of  link,  and  its  former  funcClot.  among  the  people 
bad  been  taken  over  by  Che  Self- Protect ion  Corps.  It 
was  thought  also  that  Che  pressures  Chat  had  forced  the 
Min  Yuen  into  full-time  operations  across  the  Jungle's 
edge  were  driving  the  Self-Prctection  Corps  into  Che 
same  role.^"^ 

In  1952  an  estimate  set  Che  number  of  active,  organized, 
working  members  of  Che  guerrilla  logistical  structure  at 
about  11,000,  of  whom  3, 500  to  4,000  were  armed.  This 
force  was  over  and  above  the  number  of  chose  who  were 
Chen  in  Che  Jungle  as  meni>ers  of  guerrilla  units. The 

*-rORS/FE,  Mera  No.  9/54,  p.  13;  ATOM,  p.  11-8. 

General  Staff,  Intel] igence,  Hq  FARELF,  "Notes  on 
Malaya  and  the  Emergency,  1949-1952,"  February  1,  1952 
(hereafter,  "Notes  on  Malaya"),  pp.  1’-12,  SECRET. 
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estlmate  o£  11,000  guerrilla  service  troops  may  be 
compared  with  the  6,531  the  British  then  had  in  the 
Federation  tor  the  sa-'.e  tai'ks-,^' 

The  guerrillas'  helpers  collected  money  and  food  by 
extortion  and  persuasion.  The  ratio  of  these  two  means 
might  be  regarded  as  a  measure  of  poptilar  support  for 
the  guerrilla.  In  the  early  days,  food  probably  required 
virtually  no  extortion,  and  money  not  very  much. 

By  any  standards,  the  cash  flow  in  the  guerrillas' 
palmy  days  was  impir'ztsive.  One  district  committee  ot 
about  fifty  took  in  $70,000  (US)  in  five  months;  «c  the 
same  time,  the  Federation  spent  .'.hi-.ut  $70,000,000  a  year 
fighting  the  Communists.  Thus,  one  Coann:  f.st  Party 
district  alone,  of  the  fifty-odd  in  Halaya,  collected 
about  1/SOOth  the  amount  that  the  government  was  spending 
on  the  entire  anticommunist  effert. 

The  money  for  the  guerrillas  came  partly  from 
Malayan  Communist  Party  subscriptions  and  contributions. 
The  bulk  of  it,  however,  was  thought  to  be  extorted, 
especially  from  businessmen  and  shopkeepers  In  '>-*tac*e 
41  ess,  but  also  i-om  laborers  and  p«aC4ChS,  Thorte  who 

^^See  Fig.  1,  p. 
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rcfused  first  were  warned  and  then,  if  they  still 
refused,  were  abducted,  robbed,  or  killed.  Tin  and 
rubber  workers  were  in  a  position  to  steal  very 
considerable  amounts  of  raw  material,  to  be  disposed  of 
through  Party  channels  for  Party  profit.  Party  members 
controlled  firms  that  obtained  contracts  at  gunpoint. 

The  district  committee  managed  Party  f< nances.  It 

kept  a  percentage  for  itself,  paid  Che  local  guerrillas, 

and  sent  Che  rest  on  up  to  the  state  committee.  The 

districts  were  not  permitted  to  keep  for  themselves  more 

Chan  a  set  amount;  an  official  estimate  was  that  It 

cost  them  $40  a  rntnCh  in  Malayan  ,uirency  Co  maintain 
96 

one  guerrilla. 

The  same  people  in  Che  organizaCiors  vno  ccllecCed 
money  collected  food  and  brought  it  Co  Che  Jungle  fringe. 
As  Che  skill  and  sophistication  of  the  Security  Forces 
increased,  as  reseCCleonenC  and  food  control  complicated 
Che  Cask,  Che  guerrillas'  helpers  had  to  improve  their 
smuggling  and  security  measures.  Special  Branch  and  the 
troops,  however,  mo*e  than  kept  pace  with  tnese  rtfifs- 
ments;  Che  food  dump  was  *  favorite  ambusn  site  and  the 
carrying  party  a  frequent  target. 

96"Note8  on  Malaya,"  p.  35;  "Basic  Paper"'  "Basic 
Information,"  p.  20. 
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GbERRlLlA  DOCTRINE 

The  doctrine  of  gi’evriiia  war  chat  Che  Malayan  Races 
Liberation  Aray  sought  to  apply  was  sec  forth  in  a  variety 
of  documents  captured  by  Che  Commonwealth  forces.  British 
understanding  of  communist  intent,  however,  did  not  have 
to  wait  on  such  lucky  finds,  for,  as  early  as  June  1948, 
Che  Commander- in-thier  of  FARELF,  General  Sir  Neil 
Ritchie,  showed  chat  he  had  studied  the  lessons  of  the 
communist  efforts  in  Greece  and  China  and  had  drawn 
useful  conclusions.^^ 

The  communist  concept  was  that  guerrilla  war  unfolded 
in  three  pi.tases.  In  the  first,  toe  guerrilla  would  gain 
control  of  selected  areas  by  s  blend  of  force,  terror, 
and  persuasion.  In  Che  second,  Che  iuhabirents  of  these 
areas  would  be  coaxed  and  coerced  into  joining  organized 
military  units.  And  in  Che  final  phase,  these  units, 
trained  and  armed,  would  move  out  from  the  selected  areas, 
which  would  serve  them  as  firm  bases.  Ultimately,  in 
Malaya,  a  union  of  many  bases  and  units  would  produce  an 
army  able  to  conquer  the  country  ,ind  eet  up  a  peop.e's 

^^Cc.  "Ritchie  Report,"  pp.  4-5. 
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republic,  as  had  been  done  In  China,  and  as  would  be 
done  in  Vietnam.^® 

Looking  at  the  pr::blems  involved  in  setting  up  such 
bases,  the  Cooisunists  distinguished  between  "guerrilla 
areas"  and  "guerrilla  bases."  The  areas  were  sections 
o£  the  country  under  communist  control,  with  "comparative’  < 
strong"  mass  organizations,  which  termed  in  effect  supply 
bases  for  warfare  and  also  provided  arms  and  manpower. 

A  guerrilla  base  was  defined  ac  a  "secure  and  stable  rear 
line"  in  a  guerrilla  area.  The  communist  papei  setting 
forth  these  definitions  observed  that  there  were  no 
stereotypes  for  retting  up  thase  '•reas  and  bases  other 
than  Che  rule  that  their  creation  was  Inser-nrable  from 
the  mass  movement  and  that  they  had  to  be  in  r'ra’  areas. 
The  cities  were  to  be  left  largely  to  Che  gevernment . 
Guerrilla  areas  were  fundamental  to  the  success  of  the 
cause,  for  without  them  the  guerrilla  units  could  not 

^®A  captured  document  dated  December  l'i49,  ^.ntitled 
"SupplemenCav'y  Views  of  Che  Malayan  War  Strategy,"  refers 
to  Che  Chree-phuj'e  sriategy  and  states  Chat,  as  of  Chat 
dace,  Che  Communists  bad  not  succeeded  in  completing 
Phase  I  ("Revlevf  c  ’  1950,  1  Januery  -  30  June."  p.  i, 
SECRET);  the  strscegy  itculf  is  cerse..y  described  by 
Gen.  Ritchie  in  Che  Minutes  of  the  Commsnder-in-Chief 's 
Conference,  GHQ  FARELF,  September  21-22,  1948,  SECRET. 
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grow  into  a  regular  army.  This  communilsc  directive  also 
calletS  the  Chinese  squatters  the  foundation  of  the 
guerrilla  areas. 

The  tactics  to  be  followed  were  succinctly  described. 
British  lines  of  communication  were  to  be  a  major  target, 
and  the  Security  Forces  compelled  to  dispers '  their 
strength.  Attacks,  carefully  planned,  would  aim  at  weak 
posts  and  units.  The  guerrillas  would  use  sabotage,  and 
seize  arms  and  ammunition  whenever  possible. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  reason,  the  Communists ' 
attacks  on  British  lines  of  communication  remained,  In 
Che  opinion  of  Che  defenders,  far  below  their  capabilities. 
The  weakness  in  Che  communlsc  '’acCics  lay  In  tne  fact 
chat  attacks  were  seldom  pressed  home.  To  Che 

8C'>‘engCh  of  one's  opponent  in  relatively  brief  combat  is 
difficult.  Often,  therefore,  if  a  police  post  resisted 
stoutly,  or  if  an  ambushed  patrol  reacted  with  a  vigorous 
antlambusb  drill  and  well-aimed  fire,  the  guerrillas 
concluded  that  they  faced  a  strong  opponent  and  withdrew, 

Malaya  T  istrict,  "Weekly  Intellige.i^o  Rtv'ew" 

No.  7,  December  Ic,  1948.  SECRET. 

^°SoP.S/FE,  Memo  No.  1/57,  p.  15,  CONFIDENTIAL. 
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Early  in  1949  the  Communists  tried  to  set  up  base 
areas,  but  the  attempt  wa.<  compromised  at  least  in  part 
by  the  Security  Forces'  capture  of  the  plan.  They  sought 
to  set  up  four  bases  in  Malaya  and  one  across  the  border 
in  Thailand.  But  the  Security  Forces  in  Malaya  reacted 
vigorously  and  kept  the  Communists  continually  on  the 
move  by  having  battalicua  cross  and  recrons  the  projected 
base  areas.  This  probably  was  the  reason  that  the 
communist  plan  did  not  succeed. 

In  the  effort  to  establish  the  bases,  the  Communists 
drew  their  uniformed  armed  forces  into  the  jungle-  This 
left  their  district  commlttets  temoorarily  without  units 
capable  of  continuing  guerrill.'  operations  They  solved 
this  problem  with  the  creation  of  Che  ’’Arncd  'I’-^rk  Force.s." 
Initially,  as  set  up  in  June  1949,  these  we'>'e  usually  one 
platoon  —  three  sections  of  ten  men  each  —  to  a  district. 
They  had  some  light  weapons  and  had  received  paramilitary 
training.  Their  personnel  was  drawn  from  the  Min  Yuen 
and  could  be  rotated.  Unlike  the  Min  Yuen,  the  Armed  Work 

lOloguarterly  Historical  Report,"  FARElr.  "(Op.),  for 
the  quarter  endinj;.  June  30,  1949,  bECRZI ;  "Quarterly 
Hisnorica.'  Report,"  FARELF,  G(0ps/SD)  Branch,  June  30, 

1949,  SECRE-^:  "Notes,"  pp.  31-32. 
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Forces  lived  in  camps.  Ine  seccions  migbc  combine  Co 
operate  as  a  plaCoon,  and  cney  also  joined  with  the 
regular  guerrilla  uuIls  for  more  ambitious  operations. 

In  January  1951  it  was  thought  that  they  numbered  between 
1,000  and  1,500.^°^ 

A  British  analysis  of  reports  on  gierrilla  camps  for 
the  first  five  years  of  .he  Emergency,  not  -.ncluding  the 
relatively  few  bases  in  the  deep  jungle,  suggests  that 
the  Communists  were  following  certain  principles  in 
choosing  sites  for  their  camps.  The  resulting  pattern, 
in  turn,  facilitated  the  discovery  of  the  camps.  Ninety- 
eight  per  ce.it  of  them  were  within  two  miles  either  of 
habitations  or  of  gardens  cultivated  by  the  .guerrillas 
themselves.  They  were  likely  to  be  within  t-”*  to  lOO  yards 
of  a  stream  large  enough  to  be  shown  on  a  map  scaled  to 
1/63360.  Almost  all  were  between  150  and  230  feei.  above 
sea  level;  the  favorite  location  was  on  the  opur  of  a 
mountain,  which  offered  escape  routes.  The  camps  were 
clustered,  with  up  to  four  or  five  in  two  or  three  adjoining 
grid  squares,  though  they  had  beer,  -uilt  at  diffcretic 
times.  Thus,  if  th-  Security  Forces  fo>’nd  one  camp,  they 
could  assu.-oe  the  presence  of  others  nearby.  Individual 

i02<'Noces,"  p.  18. 
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camps  often  were  under  outstandingly  tall  and  bu&hy- 
topped  trees.  About  70  pet  cent  of  the  camps  were  so 
placed  as  to  catch  the  morning  sun.^^^ 

In  posting  sentries,  the  Communists  were  usually 
careful  to  safeguard  tne  tracKS  leading  to  their  camps. 
The  track  from  the  water  supply  to  the  camp  was  an 
obvious  avenue  of  approach  fthc  Security  fr-rces  could  be 
expected  to  move  along  the  stream  and  then  to  cut  in 
where  they  found  evidence  that  water  had  been  carried) 
and  therefore  was  often  the  first  point  to  have  a  sentry 
post.  To  keep  a  post  manned  by  alert,  watchful  sintrles 
around  the  clock  requires  an  ever-*:  11  strength  of  ten 
men.  The  smaller  the  guerrilla  party,  ther'Coie,  the  ' 
less  likely  was  it  to  be  able  to  post  adequate  'ccurity. 

A  MAJOR  COMMUNIST  PECISIOK 

The  ability  of  the  Commonwealth  forces  to  operate  in 
the  jungle,  the  refusal  of  British  authority  to  accept 
stalemate  or  defeat,  the  toughness  cf  the  planter.'  and  tin 
miners  who  stood  to  rrs’r  posts,  and  a  feeling  on  the 
part  of  communist  1- adership  that  tactics  of  terror  V're 

^°^B0KS,FE,  Hemo  No.  3/53,  pp.  7-8,  SECRET. 

^^^Ibid..  p.  10. 
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alienatlng  the  people  on  whom  they  depended  for  support 
led  to  a  major  cojimunist  de>'ision  in  October  1951.  It 
was  to  refrain  from  attack.®  on  the  Malayan  economy  (the 
ruboar  trees,  tin  mines,  bridges,  and  railroads)  and 
against  the  resettled  v^-llages,  and  to  abandon  terror, 
such  as  tossing  grenades  into  crowds  and  burning  churches 
and  ambulances.  A&  the  following  table  suggests,  this 
directive  did  not  rule  out  the  staged  incident  whereby 
the  guerrillas  attempted  to  make  their  presence  felt; 
rather,  it  meant  that  there  would  be  no  planned,  vigor*:’® 
attack  on  any  part  of  the  economy  nor  on  any  section  cf 
society.  It  was  a  retreat  from  orga.iized  terror  into 
subversion,  with  an  occasional  act  to  lend  weigh.,  to  what 
the  Communists  were  saying.  This  retreat  greatly 
simplified  the  task  of  the  military,  for  subversion  fell 
into  the  sphere  of  the  police. 
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Fip.  10 

GUERRILLA  INCIDENTS,  JANUARY-MARCH 

1954* 

Type  of  incia°nC  Monthly  aversi'e 

Against  Securiuy  Forces 

Motor  transport 

8.7 

Foot  patrols 

24.7 

Police  stations 

-- 

Static  posts 

12.7 

Individuals  and  Jiiscellaneous 

3.7 

Against  civilians 

In  towns  and  villages 

4.0 

On  roads 

3.0 

In  estates  and  mines 

6.0 

Major  casualties  (miscellaneous) 

3  3 

Minor  casualties  (miscellaneous) 

1.0 

Against  civilian  property 

In  new  villages 

0.7 

In  estates  and  mines 

9.3 

On  railways 

2.0 

Posts  and  telegraphs 

14.0 

Cars  and  trucks 

1.3 

!  Armed  robbery 

6.0 

j 

Degree  of  seriousness 

Per  cent 

Involving  preplanning,  risk,  and  either 

death  or  damage  of  more  than  $333 

5.7 

Involving  risk  and  p  eplannlng,  but  no 

death  and  less  than  $333  da;.h.ge 

21.9 

Involving  no  ris>  or  aggressiveness,  but 

causing  dear.'  or  more  than  $333  d~m'  ^e 

8.4 

Involving  no  risk,  aggressiveness,  or 

death,  nor  more  than  $333  damage 

64.0 

100.0 

*BvmS/FF,,  Memo  No.  9/;4,  SECRET. 
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Making  terror  unprofitable  for  Che  CcoununisCs  aiid 
compelling  them  to  return  cc  subversive  tactics  was  Che 
Security  Forces'  second  victory  in  Malaya.  The  first  had 
been  their  ability  Co  keep  Che  guerrillas  from  establish¬ 
ing  bases  in  which  che>  could  form  regular  units  Chat 
might  have  enabled  the  Communists  to  pass  from  terror  to 
open  war.  The  cass.  of  d''fendir.g  sensitive  vnscallations 
was  greatly  simplified  for  the  government  forces  by  Che 
communist  decision,  in  1951,  to  leave  these  installations 
alone, which  freed  resources  for  the  Security  Forces' 
remaining  task  of  eliminating  the  guerrillas  from  the 
jungle. 

Despite  the  guerrillas'  patent  difficulties,  and 
although  they  and  their  supporters  w<'re  about  95  per  cent 
Chinese,  no  aid  seems  to  have  come  Co  them  from  Che 
Chinese  Communists  to  Che  north.  On  January  16,  1949,  the 
General  Officer  Commanding,  Singapore  District,  stated 
flatly  Chat  there  had  been  no  arms-smuggling,  a  belief 
that  the  British  maintained  throughout  the  Emergency. 

One  might  trgue,  of  course,  that  i“  '.;a3  not  a  sherrar;  of 
arms  but  inability  o  solve  the  series  of  p’-obl_..jj  created 

^®^he  Security  Forces  captured  ‘be  directive  in  1952. 
Gene  Z.  Hanrrhan,  The  Communist  Struggle  in  Malaya, 

Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  New  York,  1954,  pp.  150-131. 
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by  food  denial  which  finally  broke  Che  guerrillas,  and 
chat  Ic  would  not  have  baen  possible  Co  bring  rice  In 
bulk  from  China  Co  Malaya  wlthouc  a  major  milicary 
operacion,  which  would  have  creaced  anocher  sec  of 
problems  for  Che  Comiuunlscs . 


A  POSSIBLE  PARALLEL 

As  one  examines  Che  jungle  and  coabac  skills  of  Che 
communlsC  guerrillas  In  Malaya,  as  well  as  che  Cechnlques 
and  Che  kind  of  uniCs  chac  were  mosc  effecclve  agalnsC 
Chem,  one  noces  a  conslscenc  paccern:  when  combaC 
soldiers  In  Che  field  were  seeking  conCacC  wich  che 
guerrilla,  or  when  chey  mec  him  in  acCion,  c^t  mosc 
successful  among  Chem  were  Chose  who  had  Cue  menCaliCy 


106t>MxnuCes  of  Che  Commanders '  Conference  Held  aC 
Johore  Sub-DlscricE  on  12  January  1949,"  SECRET; 

'Review  of  1950,  1  January  -  30  June,”  p.  9;  Jolnc 
Incelllgence  CommlCCee,  Far  Ease,  "Communism  In  Far  Easi. 
as  aC  31  March  1950,"  War  Office,  MI  Files,  p.  15, 

SECRET.  Paul  M.  A.  Llnebarger,  who  was  InCervlowcd  by 
Che  auChor  In  WashlngCon,  O.C.,  in  1962,  had  suudlcd  Che 
quescion  In  Malaya  for  FARELF  and  found  no  sign  Chere  of 
Chinese  Comrounisc  supporC.  He  mencloned  having  been 
reliably  Informed  tha  ,  had  Che  Chinese  CommunlsCs 
InCervened  in  Malays,  the  BriCis>i  government  wou’d  r.ave 
supplied  araphiblo- s  crafc,  fighter  cover,  a«iu  sir  f  ^pport 
for  a  Chinese  Hatonallsc  return  Co  cl.  .mainland,  and 
ChaC  che  Peking  government  was  so  Cold. 
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aiid  used  the  techniques  ui  the  hunter,  a  reflection  of 
their  appraisal  of  the  eneay.^®^ 

In  many  respects  the  guerrillas  did  indeed  resemble 
big  game.  Their  senses  of  hearing  and  smell  became 
abnormally  sharp  in  the  Jungle.  They  claimed  that  they 
could  tell  a  Gurkha  unit  from  an  Australian  by  the  tobacco 
thAC  each  smoked,  a  broken  bush  or  the  faintest  rattle 
of  equipment  would  warn  them  of  an  ambush,  and  they  would 
spring  to  cover  at  the  first  alarming  sign.  There  they 
could  lie  for  hours  without  moving,  while  Security  Forces, 
if  unaccompanied  by  crackers  or  properly  handled  dogs, 
thrashed  about  looking  for  th°m  in  vain.  They  saw  time 
in  a  way  very  different  from  that  of  Che  impatient 
Westerner. 

Hence,  also,  Che  most  successful  methods  against 
them  were  chose  appropriate  for  catching  game:  silence, 
patience,  stealth,  study  of  their  habits,  and  watching 
their  feeding  spovS.  Staking  out  a  kid  for  a  tiger  and 
ambushing  a  food  dump  for  guerrillas  are  handled  in  the 
same  way.  In  each  case  the  hunte.*  takes  his  posltio.; 

^®^The  parallel  with  hunting  is  drawn  by  an  anonymous 
British  soldier  in  "Y  Company  Notes,"  The  Royal  Hampshire 
Regiment  Journal.  Novcmb.:r  1956,  and  by  Henniker,  p.  16. 
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wlth  Che  utmost  quiet  and  stealth,  exploits  an  attractive 
bait,  and  waits  patiently  for  the  game  to  appear.  In  the 
many  cases  chat  Che  game  docs  not  appear,  Che  patient  and 
experienced  hunter  Cracks  it  by  finding  its  spoor  (for  he 
knows  it  does  not  vanish  into  Chin  air),  chooses  a  better 
spot,  and  lays  another  ambush - 

AN  APPRAISAL  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN 

In  1957  Che  Director  of  Operations  and  his  staff 
issued  a  report  on  Che  campaign  Co  chat  date.  In  it,  they 
appraised  what  Che  communisC  adversary  had  succeeded  in 
doing.  The  guerrillas,  they  reported,  had  contained  a 
force  (excluding  police  on  normal  watch  and  WotJ  and  the 
Home  Gi’ard)  which  varied  between  five  and  twelve  times 
Cheir  own  strength.  For  Che  first  five  years,  Che 
Communists  bad  kept  Che  number  of  in  aents,  that  is  Co 
say,  of  attacks  of  any  sort  on  persons  or  property,  above 
one  hundred  £  month;  thereafter,  Che  number  had  fallen 
off.  In  nine  years'  time,  Che  Communists  had  killed  7, 
and  wounded  or  abducte..  b,  of  every  10,000  people  in 
Malaya. 108  (a  per.'  lectJve  on  the  killi.jg  of  c  '  ilia.is  is 

^^^Repert  on  1948- 1^57 ,  p.  7.  T'.p  Chinese  element 
of  Che  Home  Guard  had  been  formed  for  political,  not 
military,  enus  (which  is  the  reason  that  it  was  excluded 
from  strength  totals  in  ofiicial  analyses).  Tb  •  Chinese 
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providfid  by  the  fact  that,  In  1952,  auto  accidents  killed 
583  people  in  Malaya,  and  the  guerrillas,  343.)^®^ 

As  indicated,  ^‘ffective  operation  in  the  jungle  and 
the  jungle  fringe  required  an  understanding  of  the 
principles  or  guerrilla*  warfare  and  much  hard-won  experi¬ 
ence.  When  the  E-aergency  began,  the  eleven  Commonwealth 
battalions  then  in  Ualaya  were  able  to  place  powerful 
task  forces  in  the  jungle  and  keep  them  there;  within  a 
few  months,  all  eleven  were  rated  as  both  battle-  and 
jungleworthy.  However,  as  the  skill  of  the  soldiers  ai.d 
police  Improved,  so  did  that  of  the  guerrillas,  for  the 
inefficient  died  and  the  doubtful  surrendered.  Yet,  in 
every  phase  of  the  jungle  war,  the  Security  loj.ces  forced 
the  pace,  and  ultimately  there  was  rc  doubt  that  they  were 
masters  of  Che  jungle.  This  meant  that  they  had  perfected 
the  routine  use  of  air  supply;  appropriate  deployment; 
knowledge  of  what  kinds  of  operations  were  the  most 


had  been  conscripted  into  guard  units  to  commit  the  Chinese 
community  in  Malaya  to  the  government  side.  The  authorities 
believed  that  the  Chinese  would  c-'  operate  with  the  govern- 
nent  if  ordereo  tc  do  so,  whereas  persuasion,  in  the  contex 
of  1950-1951,  woul  have  been  futile.  Giving  ..:e  Chinese 
villager  a  gun  and  a  uniform  was  thought  to  be  a  long  step 
toward  getting  him  to  identify  himself  with  the  government 
and  to  support  it  with  information  v^ile  denying  food, 
information,  and  money  to  the  guerrilla.  (Briggs  Report, 
pp.  2,  13,  3u.) 

I09pjon»  the  Files  of  Col.  Arthur  Young;  ’federation 
Beport,  1952.  - 
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efieculve;  the  use  of  food  denial  as  a  weapon;  and  the 
ability  to  move  silently  through  the  jungle,  to  stay 
there  for  weeks  on  end.  to  natrol  effectively,  to  exploit 
artillery  and  air  support,  and  to  gather  combat  Intel  11- 
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I.  AIR  SUPPLY 


The  one  point  on  which  che  commanders  of  communist 
and  Commonwealth  forces  found  themselves  agreed  was  the 
fundamental  importance  of  air  supply  in  jungle  operations. 
Looking  back  on  tlis  first  year  of  Che  Emergency,  che 
Commander-in-chief,  Far  Eastern  T.and  F}»-ce.«,  General 
Ritchie,  seated  that  che  majority  of  jungle  operations 
would  have  been  impossible  without  it;  it  gave  his  forces 
a  great  advantage  over  Che  guerrillas,  because  che  latter 
had  Co  leave  the  jungle  to  obtain  supplies  whereas  che 
troops  could  stay  there  indefinitely.  Captured  communist 
documents  commenting  on  the  same  period  confiv’^d  che 
value  of  air  supply  to  che  government  forces.  Indeed, 
in  che  eyes  of  all  Chose  who  fought  in  Malaya,  the 
importance  of  air  supply  never  diminished.  As  late  as 
1958,  battalion  commander  Lc.  Col.  Richard  Miers  called 
it  "a  priceless  asset. 

By  "air  supply"  is  meant  the  routine  d-'*liv«’'v,  by 
air,  of  food,  amm<*n<t'on,  drugs,  and  clothing  to  tactical 


^Lt.  Gen.  Si.-  Keil  «.  Ritchie,  Kr“,  ;aE,  OSO,  MO,  ADC, 
Commander- in-Chief  FARELF,  "Report  on  Operations  i.-.  Malaya, 
June  19Aa  to  July  1949,"  GKQ  Singapore,  September  6,  1949 
(hereafter,  •’kttchi'i  Ke'K>rt"),  p.  t*.  "Quarterly  Historical 
Report,"  FkRELF,  G(0p8/S0)  Branch,  3epteml-er  30,  1949,  SECRET; 
Brig.  Richard  Miers,  Shoot  To  Kill,  Faber  and  Faber.  London. 
1959,  p.  77. 
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unlts.  Units  supplied  by  ground  transport  must  protect 
their  flanks.  They  can  do  this  in  a  variety  of  ways: 
by  keeping  in  touch  with  ocher  units  Co  their  right  and 
left;  by  constant  patrolling  and  air  reconnaissance; 
and  by  assigning  part  of  their  strength  to  dealing  with 
any  attempt  by  Che  enemy  to  envelop  them  and  place  his 
forces  across  Che  routes  by  which  vehicles  bring  up 
supplies  from  the  rear.  Most  transport  in  most  armies 
onves  on  wheels,  and  hence  by  road,  so  that  an  enemy,  by 
placing  blocks  on  a  few  roads,  can  cut  off  Che  flow  of 
supplies . 

For  the  road-supplied  unit  f’^'t  operates  in  the 
Jungle,  this  problem  it  especially  serious.  Vegetation 
there  so  limits  visibility  that  it  is  dircivuli  to  see 
hostile  elements  passing  through  it.  Moreover,  Asian  and 
African  forces  have  proved  themselves  highly  skilled  ii 
moving  through  rough  country  in  considerable  numbers 
unseen  by  European  and  American  opponents.  (In  1879,  for 
example,  at  Isandhlwana,  South  Africa,  a  large  camp  of 
Europeans  and  natives  was  surprises  and  completely  ovL>rrun 
by  a  force  of  Zulu,  several  times  their  ;iuaiber.)  There¬ 
fore,  a  unit  chat  is  supplied  in  Che  jungle  by  Che  means 
normal  in  Western  armies  --  trucks  moving  along  roads  -- 
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becorces  very  vulnerable,  tor  its  enemies  can  owve  around 
and  past  ic  undetected  with  relative  ease,  and  then  place 
blocks  actuss  supply  routes  or  ambush  major  units  moving 
along  roads  in  motor  transport. 

The  answer  to  this  problem  is  air  supply.  A  unit 
on  air  supply  need  not  be  so  concerned  sbout  its  flanks 
and  is  able  on  short  notice  to  shift  its  nanpower  in 
response  to  the  needs  of  the  moment.  It  has  the  mobility 
of  a  ship  at  sea,  for  it  can  change  course  and  move  off 
in  any  desired  direction  without  being  bound  to  a  roau. 
Moreover,  if  its  side  has  air  superiority  so  that  trs 
enemy  cannot,  ir  turn,  use  sir  S"'>ply,  such  a  unit  can 
easily  outflank  its  opponent  end  block  hir  supply  lines. 

LIMITATIONS  OF  AIR  SUPPLY 

Air  supply  has  limitations.  It  is  sensitive  to 
weather,  antiaircraft,  shelling  of  the  drop  zone  or  iandin 
strip,  and  fighter  interception.  These  hazards  increase 
with  the  distance  within  enemy-held  terr-i..  that  the 
aircraft  has  t<?  tv.r,i  •se. 

Many  of  the  jfficers  conducting  operations  in  Milayc 
had  only  recently  experienced  the  limitations  as  v.’i  H  as 
the  advantsges  of  air  rupply.  'lhu^  ,  between  March  5  and 
11,  19^A,  9,250  British,  Gurkha,  and  African  soldiers 
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("Chindits")  were  droppen  deep  into  Burma,  ahouc  100 
miles  behind  the  Japanese  lines,  Cu  ulucU  the  enemy's 
lines  of  communicaliop .  They  had  light  artillery,  and 
were  to  bu'.ld  strongholds  along  these  LOCs  that  would 
include  landing  strips  for  fighters  and  transports.  The 
Japanese,  though  busy  with  an  attempted  Invasion  of 
India,  nevertheless  toiitid  it  division  to  use  against  the 
Allied  ....oops,  and  there  was  bitt' r  fighting  around  the 
strongholds.  In  the  end,  the  mo.iscon  rains,  which 
curtailed  air  supply  and  wore  down  troops,  the  Japanese 
attacks,  the  death  of  the  Chindit  commander  in  ar.  ai. 
crash,  and  some  of  the  blunders  c>'^t  so  often  happen  in 
war  were  beyond  any  compensatory  virtues  air  supply. 
It  became  impossible  to  bring  in  a  relief  colu-m,  and 
Che  Chlndits,  who  originally  had  included  Che  rifle 
strength  of  two  divisions,  had  to  fight  their  way  out. 
sick,  starving,  and  substa.itially  spent.  The  parallel 
with  Oien  Bien  Phu  is  instructive. 

To  Che  south,  along  Che  Arakan  C,>asc  of  Burma,  on 
the  other  hand,  air  supply  showed  .tself  a  so>.er'•^g^ 
factor  when  proper  y  used  There,  the  British  had  the 
5ch  and  7th  Indian  divisions  in  line,  with  their  right 
flank  resell^  on  the  coast.  On  February  4,  5,  and  6, 
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19A4,  the  Japanese  SStli  Division  infiltrated  these  lines 
along  the  coastal  range,  cutting  not  only  behind  but 
between  the  two  Indian  divisions  from  the  rear  --  a  feat 
of  junglecraft  and  marching  --  and  overran  the  division 
headquarters  of  the  7th.  In  two  similar  previous  situ¬ 
ations,  in  1942  and  1943,  British  and  Indian  troops  had 
abandoned  transport  and  artillery  and  fought  their  way 
oack,  past  the  Japanese  blocks,  at  heavy  cost.  In  1944, 
applying  the  lesson  learned  from  the  earlier  experience, 
the  two  divisions  formed  perimeter  defenses  and  went  on 
air  supply,  while  the  rest  of  the  corps,  the  26th  and 
36th  Indian  divisions,  drove  uowrr  i  them.  The  Japanese 
enveloping  forces  found  themselves  between  '-ammer  and 
anvil.  Their  food  and  ammunition  fccre  liui'led  to  what  they 
had  with  them,  for  one  division  could  n:>t  keep  open  the 
jungle  trails  against  two  divisions  pressing  out  and  two 
oaore  pressing  in.  In  two  weeks,  the  7th  Indian  Division 
had  reopened  a  ground  link  with  its  service  elenentt  and 
seized  the  initiative.  The  Japanese  35th  Division  was 
roughly  handled,  though  skillful  ai.d  fortunate  er ''ut:.-.  to 
extricate  itself. 

A  few  l.•onths  later,  the  story  was  repeated  on  a  prand 
scale  on  the  Imphal  Plain  at  the  Indo -Burmese  border. 
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With  three  divisions,  Che  Japanese  isolated  IV  Corps, 
which  promptly  went  on  air  suoplv,  wniie  another  corps, 
driving  in  from  the  rr.ilhead,  took  measures  to  reopen  a 
ground  LOC.  The  Japanese  maintained  their  hinrking 
positions  and  made  their  attacks  with  sacrificial  valor, 
but  they  could  not  keep  open  their  groi'n-I  LCCs  utidet 
pressure  from  air  attack  and  ground  envelooments  and  in 
the  face  of  Che  monsoon  rains.  In  July  two  o£  th”  three 
Japanese  divisions  disintegraLeu,  and  tiiere  was  that  rare 
spectacle  in  war,  Japanese  infantry  in  panic  flight.. 
Casualties  in  their  combat  units  touched  85-90  pe/  c.mv. 
The  senior  Japanese  officc.is  who  ‘'ad  conducted  this 
operation  were  dismissed  from  the.lr  posts. 

At  Impbal  and  in  the  Arakan,  cue  bti-iil.  ouid  supply 
fighter  and  artillery  cover  for  their  tr.msport  aircraft 
and  relieving  columns  for  their  surrounded  force.s ;  thi  y 
won,  and  Inflicted  sii-itcering  defeats  on  the  Japanese. 

Deep  in  Burma  they  hac  been  able  to  do  neither,  and  had 
been  thrown  back  from  one  stronghold  after  another.^ 


^Ma j .  Gen.  s.  U.  Kirby  et  al ■ ,  The  War  Ar'lnat  oapan, 
Vol.  Ill:  The  Decr.sive  Battles,  H.N,  Stationery  Office, 
1961,  describes  the  use  of  air  supply  as  the  foundation  of 
British  jungle  tactics  (pp.  127,  151).  the  Chindit  operation 
(pp,  A43-Ai»6),  and  Japan.se  infiltration  in  the  Arakan 
(p.  137);  Held  Marshal  the  Viscount  olim.  Defeat  into 
Victory,  .David  McKay  Co.  Ir.c.,  New  York,  1961,  pp.  652-455. 
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Perhaps  half  Che  British  officers  in  Malaya  in  Che 
early  years  of  Che  Emergency  had  taken  part  in  these 
operations  and  so  had  a  wealth  of  practical  knowledge  of 
air  supply,  its  capabilities,  and  its  limitations.  There 
were  to  be  no  Olen  Bien  Phu  in  Malaya,  no  spectacular  and 
abortive  drops  of  paratroops,  no  regimental  combot  teams 
cut  Co  fragments  on  Che  loads,  no  chance  foe  the  guerrillas 
to  establish  bases  in  Che  jungle.  The  army  dominated  Che 
Jungle,  for  the  Royal  Air  Force  was  always  overhead, 
either  dropping  supplies  or  coming  down  Co  pick  up 
casualties.  Deprived  of  their  preferred  and  most  profitable 
targets,  motor  convoys,  and  without-  a  secure  base,  Che 
guerrillas  never  knew  when  they  -iould  he  hit  by  counter¬ 
insurgent  forces  Chat  had  noiselessly  drifted  through  Che 
jungle  they  bad  made  their  own. 

The  extent  of  the  Security  Forces'  domination  is 
suggested  by  Operation  GINGER,  in  1958,  in  which  Che  28tli 
Commonwealth  Brigade  ambushed  the  Communists  nine  times, 
killing  twelve  men,  while  the  communist  score  was  zero 
both  in  ambushes  and  in  kills.  In  iicir  thirty-C'Wvi 
meetings  in  the  jungle,  the  Security  For-a-  assigned  to 
Che  brigade  sighted  and  ahoC  first  in  twenty- five  cases. 
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killing  twenty-one  and  capturing  two;  the  Co.iununlsts 
shot  first  sc  ;en  time'.j  killing  two.^ 

AIR  SUPPLY  IN  OPERATCON 

The  resources  cc nmitted  to  air  supply  in  Malaya  were 
modest  and  underscored  the  economy  of  the  technique.  One 
squadron  of  ei^h.  twin-engine  transport  aircraft  was 
enough  from  June  1948  to  December  1953,  when  a  second 
squadron  was  committed.  The  eight  aircratt  could  maintain 
4,200  men  on  air  supply.  Tn  thirty  days  a  soldier  1'  the 
jungle  required  250  lbs.  of  supplies  that  had  to  be  air- 
delivered.  The  monthly  average  ci  air-delivered  supplies 
rose  from  13  short  tons  in  the  period  July  lvv8  -  tiarch 
19<»9  to  a  peak  of  324  in  calendar  year  1955,  and  then 
began  to  drop.^ 

The  mechanism  of  air  supply  as  it  affects  the  soldier 
is  described  in  the  Director  of  Operations  manual.  The 
Conduct  of  Anti-Terrorist  Operations  in  Malaya,  but  the 
controls  on  <r  to  prevent  its  abuse  and  to  permit  the 
efficient  scheduling  of  supplies  »re  another  matte’’.  In 

^"Coor  ander's  Diary,’  28  Commonwealth  Brigade,  1953, 
SECRKX. 

^Director  of  Operations,  Malay-.  Review  of  the 
Emergency  ?n  Malaya  from  June  1948  to  August  1957  (here¬ 
after,  Report  on  1948-1957),  App.  C.~  SECRET;  ARMLO  (U.S. 
Army  Liaison  (Ittlcej,  Singapore,  ''Requirement’'  for  Air 
Supply  in  Malaya,"  December  13,  1954,  ID  126/43-,  SECRET. 
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1960  unics  on  air  supply  were  allocCed  a  monthly  tcnnagc, 
probably  a  combination  of  part  experience  and  current 
missions,  which  they  could  not  exceed  without  the  prior 
approval  of  brigade  heacquarters .  .Mtnough  the  RAF  was 
prepared  to  make  deliveries  at  twenty- four  hours'  notice 
to  forward  drop  zones  and  at  forty-eight  to  Jungle  forts^ 
and  base  landing  strips,  rhis  was  reserved  for  emergencies. 
Two  days'  notice  for  forward  drop  zones  and  five  days' 
for  forts  and  landing  strips  was  normal.  The  demands 
went  to  the  Joint  (RAF-Army)  Operations  Center,  to  tho 
RAF  Ground  Liaison  Officer,  and  to  the  55th  Air  Drop 
Cuuipaiiy  ul  the  Royal  Aiuiy  Seiviue  Ct.ps.  However,  they 
were  monitored  at  brigade  headquarters,  which  wi-jld 
refuse  them  if  stores  could  be  moved  by  other  means,  if 
the  request  Included  too  many  luxury  items,  or  if  the  unit 
had  exceeded  its  monthly  allocation. 

Once  supplies  had  been  dropped,  units  wei'**  expected 
to  make  every  effort  consistent  with  security  Co  salvage 


^Jungle  forts  I’-'c  police  posts  established  in  the 
deep  Jungle,  from  which  patrols  ci  dated  to  hunt 
guerrillas  and  to  wi  Ich  the  aborigines  came  frr  trade  and 
medical  assistance.  The  forts  were  surrounded  „y  tactical 
wire  covered  by  machine-gun  emplacements,  but  their  mief 
protection  l;.y  in  round-the-clock  scouting  and  patrollitig 
and  Che  availability  of  b»ttalion  fov'"s  Chat  could  bring 
relief  on  shirt  notice.  To  the  author's  knowledge,  no 
jungle  fort  was  ever  attacked. 
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parachutes  and  coiiLainers.  As  an  aid  in  preparing  landing 
zones,  an  explosive  pack  had  been  developed  that  could  be 
dropped  by  liaison  aircraft  and  contained  enough  explosives 
to  clear  a  medium  landing  zone.  Portable  saws  also  were 
available.  Small  hlgh-priurity  items  could  be  dropped 
from  liaison  aircraft.  They  were  packed  by  the  unit  re.-r 
echelons  and  clearly  labeled  with  unit  i.ientificatlon ; 
designation  of  the  subunit  receiving  the  drop;  drop  zone 
grid  reference;  drop  zone  markings;  radio  frequency; 
and  subunit  call  sign.^ 

A  BATTALION  ON  A7.R  SUPPLY 

Early  in  1949  the  2d  Battalion  of  the  Cr  'dsr.ream 
Guards  went  into  eastern  Malaya,  in  the  area  between  the 
Cameroon  Highlands  and  the  sea,  a  wild  stretch  of  country. 
They  were  to  form  three  columns  and  to  reconnoiter, 
contact  the  aborigines,  and  destroy  or  disperse  fhe 
guerrillas.  Once  they  had  eaten  the  rations  in  their 
packs,  they  would  depend  on  air  supply. 

The  2  Coldstream  Guards  have  left  a  vivid  record  of 
how  air  supply  a;  i  its  problems  appeared  to  a  battalion 

^''Commander's  Diary,"  28  Commonwealth  Brigade,  1958 
and  March  1960,  SECRET 
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that  was  in  the  jungle  for  aa  extended  scay.^  LooKing 
back  on  their  adventures,  the  battalion  commander  thought 
Chat  the  RAF's  skill  in  meeting  requests  was  beyond  praise. 
Drop  zones  were  often  very  poor,  the  weather  ranged  from 
moderately  good  to  bad,  and  the  battalion's  information 
on  drop  zones  was  often  late  and  sometimes  wrong. 

Receiving  an  airdrop  wa®  not  a  matter  of  standing  about 
under  trees  to  watch  Che  manna  fall.  Rather,  it  meant 
Chat  the  receiving  u.iit  was  immobilized  for  about  thirty- 
six  hours,  first  preparing  the  drop  zone,  then  recovering 
and  distributing  supplies.  For  this  reason,  too,  air 
supply  for  small  parties  was  slow  and  uneconomical. 

The  battalion  made  a  virtue  of  Che  time  cc.  t  of  an 
airdrop  by  having  one  every  fourth  day,  which  was  for  them 
not  only  Che  day  to  prepare  Che  drop  zone  but  a  chance  Co 
rest  and  clean  up  after  three  days'  march  through  Che 
jungle  (and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Commonwealth 
forces  marched  through  jungle,  not  along  trails). 

Because  eastern  Malaya  tends  to  have  rain  in  the 
afternoon,  the  drups  had  to  be  as  arly  as  possible  in 

'The  record  of  their  .Malayan  tour  by  the  2  Coldtcream 
Guards  was  the  best  of  its  kind  that  the  author  had  seen. 
Professional  problems  were  carefully  ..nalyzed,  r.nd  experi¬ 
ences  record.’O  with  narrative  skill.  The  papers  were  well 
presented,  and  their  authors  appeared  to  have  overlooxed 
nothing . 
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Che  day,  which  meant  finding  and  clearing  a  drop  zone  Che 
day  before.  lu  every  drop,  some  parachutes  failed  to 
open  and  some  containers  burst,  chough  not  on  a  scale  to 
detract  from  the  succesc  of  the  operation.  The  battalion 
commander  suggested  that  items  liable  Co  water  spoilage  be 
packed  in  watertight  containers  —  he  pointed  out  that  one 
was  apt  to  find  drop  zone*  near  rivers,  into  which  some 
packages  would  fall  --  and  that  all  items  wrapped  in  sacks 
be  enclosed  in  outer  sacks. 

As  for  the  content  of  Che  drop,  Che  2  Coldstream 
Guards  welcomed  fresh  food,  which  was  easy  to  deliver. 

PX  supplies  were  always  in  demand:  tne  amount  in  the 
ration  was  Inadequate,  the  m.?n  would  forget  Co  carry 
enough  razor  blades  with  them,  and  there  wa.'s  nor  enough 
candy.  In  1949  the  Commonwealth  forces  had  not  yet 
learned  that  ;>moking  in  tne  Jungle  gave  them  away  at  a 
surprising  distance,  and  the  Coldstream  therefore  wanted 
more  cigarettes.  They  also  suggested  that  there  be  a 
proper  number  of  cooking  devices  with  all  drops. 

One  difficulty  in  arranging  for  .lirdrops  v/a.s  the 
radio  traffic  lnvolve>  .  Simpiv  transmitting  the  uemand 
took  a  great  deal  of  radio  time,  and  the  major  part  of 
this  was  taken  up  with  the  enumeration  of  odd  requests, 
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such  as  the  various  PX  supplies,  unpronounceable  medical 
items,  and  jungle  boots  by  size.  To  ease  this  problem, 
the  battalion  commaiide**  suggested  using  a  simple  three- 
figure  code.  He  also  thought  it  would  help  if  radicmen 
were  kept  better  informed  on  what  was  going  on  in  their 
battalion,  and  if  they  could  recognize  and  use  the  more 
common  local  geographic.tl  terms.  These  la.sc  points 
conjure  up  the  very  human  figure  of  a  rinfused  radioman 
“'■’■uggling  with  names  the  like  cf  which  were  not  to  be 
found  near  the  Guards'  barracks  in  London.^ 

AIRDROPS  VS.  SECORITY 

As  operations  went  on  in  Kaiaya,  men  argiu'i  about 
the  impact  of  air  supply  on  security.  One  off iter  of  the 
Special  Air  Service  Regiment,  the  specialists  in  deep 
jungle  operations,  believed  that  normal  air  supply 
pinpointed  the  SAS*  patrol  bases  and  that  the  better 
method  was  to  use  helicopters  that  would  follow  ground 
contours  on  their  flight  in.  He  remarked  f;  at  hi*  troop 
had  successfully  sv-p'  ised  cnmip<irrL3t  guerrillas  the  day 
after  a  helicopter  resupply  operation  and  only  1,000 
yards  from  the  troop  base.'^ 
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The  commander  of  the  3d  Battalion  of  the  Royal 
Australian  Regiment,  Lt.  I'oj..  John  White,  operating  in 
the  jungle  fringe  during  the  last  years  of  the  Malayan 
Emergency  when,  as  he  put  it,  the  Communists  were  on  the 
run,  normally  had  supplies  brought  in  by  abo'-lgine 
porters  to  avoid  alerting  the  enemy  by  the  noise  of  an 
airdrop.  In  so  oolng,  however,  he  was  aw.’--e  chat  ho  was 
exploiting  the  advantages  that  Che  Security  Forces  had 
won  by  years  of  successful  Jungle  operations,  which,  he 
stressed,  had  been  supplied  by  alr.^^ 

It  follows  chat  Che  soldier  himself  must  decide,  on 
the  basis  of  his  estimate  of  Che  situation,  whether  to 
use  transport  aircraft,  helicopter,  or  porter  rn  cne 
Jungle.  When  the  enemy  is  operating  in  bands  of  as  many 
as  100  or  150  men,  which  approximates  Che  rifle  strength 
of  an  infantry  company,  only  normal  air  supply  wii.1  make 
it  possible  Co  defeat  these  bands  in  Jungle  warfare.  Once 
they  have  been  defeated  and  broken  into  small  parties  of 
five  or  ten  guerrillas,  Chen  perhaps  is  the  time  to  rely 
solely  (r,.cher  toan  ptedominancly'  on  stealth  and  surprise 


Included  in  "Commander's  Diary,"  28  Commonwealth  Brigade, 
1958,  SECREV. 

^^Intervlew  with  Col.  John  White,  Australian  Military 
Attache,  Washington,  D.C.,  1962. 
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and  Co  have  supplies  broughc  in  by  small  groups  of 
porters.  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that  the  parent 
formation  of  Col.  White's  battalion,  the  28th  Common¬ 
wealth  Brigade,  was  still  making  routine  use  of  air 
supply  as  late  as  19  '. 
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II .  DEPLOYMENl' 

The  depIcynenC  cf  the  Coranonwealth  army  units  in 
Malaya  during  most  o£  the  Emergency  was  marked  by 
considerable  dispersion  (with  battalions  divided  into 
so-called  "company  bases"),  though  this  was  compensated 
for  by  the  will  and  ability  t''  «?t'jrat<‘  Itfely  target 
areas  with  soldiers  whan  necessary.  VRiat  permitted  this 
dispersal  —  and  indeed  made  it  necessary,  if  the 
guerrillas  were  to  be  eliminated  --  was  the  fact  chat  the 
enemy  units  also  were  disperced;  since  Che  early  days  of 
Che  Emergency,  the  ability  of  the  Commonwealth  forces  to 
conduct  prolongec  Jungle  opaett, Wus  had  made  it  impossible 
for  Che  guerrillas  Co  mass  chtir  strength. 

A  powerful  factor  in  deployment  was  Che  length  of 
time  Chat  soldiers  and  coHd>at  units  could  operate  in  the 
Jungle  or  its  fringe  without  having  their  combat 
efficiency  lowered  by  sickness  sod  fatigue.  Practice  in 
chia  regard  changed  as  experience  gradually  :-evec'.«d 
what  could  be  done  and  vhat  brought  the  beat  results 
terms  of  guerrillas  killed.  In  the  first  weeks  of  the 
Emergency,  most  Jungle  operaticna  lasted  three  days  or 
less.  By  March  of  1949,  the  period  vr<s  three  Co  four 
weeks,  and  p.anncrs  ware  contsmpletlng  an  operation  that 
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would  keep  3.  Gurkha  batLalica  in  Che  jungle,  away  froa 
tea  bnse,  for  two  montbi..^^  Gurkha  officers  were 
learning  what  their  men  could  do.  A  company  of  Che  1/6 
Gurkha  Rifles  was  in  Che  Jc.'.glc  for  twenty-seven  days, 

Che  battalion  record  up  to  July  1949.  Upor.  their  return 
Che  nen  were  none  the  worse  physically  but  seetried  not 
quite  as  alert  as  at  the  start.  A  company  coooaander  in 
another  Gurkha  battalion  wrote  that  his  men  could  do  ten 

days  "flat  out”  in  Che  Jungle  but  then  needed  a  two-day 

12 

reat.^'^ 

From  these  early  experiences  grew  the  practice  of 
rotating  platoons  or  seccionr.,  usually  on  Che  basis  of 
twenty  days  in  the  jungle  sn^  ten  days  out.  The  first 
day  out  of  Che  Jungle  Che  soldier  bathed,  rested,  and 
patched  up  his  gear.  The  seesnd  day  he  had  a  physical 
examination,  followed  by  a  detailed  inspection  of  weapons 
and  gear  (with  the  coldier  held  to  peacetime  standards  of 
accounting}.  Then  came  three  days  of  leave,  with  onvies 
and  sports  available  close  to  Che  camp,  before  the 

^^Letter  dat.  d  March  28,  1949,  "Future  Dovelofcients 
24-Hour  Gurkha  Pack  Rati'^rs,"  an  Apper'*!"  to  (Quarterly 
Kiscoricsl  Report,”  Hq  Malaya  District,  March  31,  1950, 
SECRET. 

^^Appendix  B  to  "Quarterly  Hifworical  Reoort,"  1/2 
Gurkha  Rifles,  June  30,  1949,  SECRET. 
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plsCoot't  reasssisbled  and  weapons  were  checked  and  zeroed. 
The  Is^c  five  of  the  ten  days  were  spent  largely  in 
rehearsing  and  re-enarting  contacts  with  the  guerrillas 
and  in  target  practice. One  battalion,  in  1960, 
preferred  to  have  its  units  ten  days  in  the  jungle  to 
five  days  out.  Co  such  a  cycle,  the  periods  for  exami¬ 
nations,  intpections,  rest,  and  retraining  were  corre¬ 
spondingly  shorter. 

The  pressures  that  esade  it  necessary  to  take  men  out 
of  the  jungle  also  operated  on  the  battalion  itself, 
making  it  necessary  to  withdraw  the  whole  unit  from  '.ime 
to  time.  This  n*ed  fitted  in  wel'  with  the  continuing 
requirement  to  keep  battalic  s  ready  fer  Isrge-scale 
war  in  Southeast  Asia.  Leaves  were  granted.  v*apon*  and 
other  equipment  checked  and  repaired,  and  deficiencies 
made  good,  and  then  the  battalion  ressseabled  to  spend 
some  weeks  in  exercises.  The  general  policy,  with  the 
inevitable  exceptions  for  operational  reasons,  aimed  at 
two  months  of  retraining  out  of  every  twelve  in  Malaya^ 

In  establishing;  this  policy,  the  tnmmonvealth  forces 

'13' 

Interview  with  Maj.  Gen.  Frank  H.  Brooke,  Loudon, 
1962;  "CoMiander'a  Diary,"  1/3  E.  Anglian,  December  20, 
1959- January  31,  I960,  uECRET. 
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consclously  drew  on  their  experience  with  combat  fatigue 
in  two  world  wars.  One  coouiander  thought  that  the  bust 
single  guide  to  a  battilion's  coasbat  efficiency  was  the 
ratio  of  the  number  of  guerrillas  killed  to  the  number  of 
contacts  with  them,  the  kill/contact  ratio;  when  this 
began  to  slide^  it  was  high  time  to  retrain  the  battalion 

Company  bases  were  a  collection  of  tents  or  shacks, 
with  a  few  simple  tin  tind  wooden  structures  for  kitchens 
and  messhalls.  They  were  set  in  clearings  near  the 
Jungle  or  on  rubber  plantations.  The  typical  overhead 
consisted  of  the  company  commander,  his  orderly,  the 
company  sergeant  major,  two  cooks,  a  signaler  or  two,  and 
a  few  clerks  and  sentries.  Security  at  th*se  installations 
was  of  a  very  high  order.  They  were  proc?cced  by  wire 
entanglements,  which  were  covered  by  medium  and  heavy 
machine  Kuns  in  sandbagged  emplacements.  Close-in  patrols 
operated  around  the  clock.  The  machine  guns  were  always 
manned.  Radio  linked  companies  with  battalion  and  with 
one  another,  and  was  frequently  tested.  The  men  in  the 
base  --  overhead,  troops  resting,  ind  the  stand-b/  osrty 
••  bad  their  alar..-  stations  and  stood-''o  tt  dawn  and  dusk. 

Ia 

Interview  with  Gan.  Brooke. 
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A  reserve  was  earmarked  lot  a  counceraCtack  role  within 
Che  perimecer.  Every  man  in  Che  base  fired  his  gun 
dally. 

Each  base  had  its  scand-by  party,  which  could  go 
inCo  action  at  ninety  seconds'  notice.  Its  food  and 
amaunicion  were  ready  and  Che  trucks  warmed  up.  It 
numbered  about  twenty  luen,  c-f  whom  half  were  always  on 
duty,  fully  dressed,  weapons  at  band. 

General  Frank  Brooke,  looking  back  on  his  long 
experience  in  the  Emergency,  first  as  a  brigade  corauander, 
Chen  as  General  Officer  Commanding  the  Federation  'rmy, 
and  finally  as  Director  of  Opertit::tons,  stated  that  he 
had  never  known  of  a  comps  :y  base  tha*  w.-s  overrun  by 
guerrillas. 

For  Cl.e  greater  part  of  Che  Emergency,  1951  through 
1955,  Che  capital  of  each  Malay  stete  had  a  brigade 
headquarters  next  to  police  beadquiirters,  and  its 
cooimander  was  a  member  of  the  State  Wrr  Executive 
Committee.  At  Che  next  lower  level,  there  was  a  barcalioi) 

^^Idem;  Ca  t.  A.G.E.  Gtewart  Cox,  "Ope-^tior.  XIGER,” 
Britis*'  Army  Review,  September  1959,  CONFIDENTIAL; 

Kenneth  Whitehead,  History  of  the  Somerset  Light  Infantry 
(Prince  Albert’s),  1946-1960,  Wm.  Clowes  and  Sons,  1961 
(hereafter.  The  Somers-.ts),  p.  36. 
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tac£ic-tl  headquarters  i.peracing  at  police  circle  head- 
quarcars.  At  Che  Ic'west  level ,  Che  company  commander  ran 
bjs  cOtTCsnd  post  at  pol'ce  district  headquarters. 

As  suggested  shove,  haCCallons  were  seldom  concen¬ 
trated  unless  rhey  wore  retraining.  Thus,  in  1954, 
headquarters,  support,  and  headquarters  companies  of  Che 
Ist.  Sftttalion  of  the  tjueeo'.:  Koyal  Regiment  were  at 
Tampln,  A  and  R  companies  at  Rompin,  C  Company  at  South 
Johol,  aud  Che  mortar  platoon  at  Slalsng,  all  of  these 
in  Kegri  Seabilan  State,  while  D  Company  was  some  SO  miles 
away  *t  Ayar  Xeueb.  All  except  D  were  committed  to  food- 
denial  Oiwracioa  JEXYLL,  in  which  they  controlled  Chinese 
8ectle'A»aC3,  carried  out  the  InriU'Sirable  ta«ks  involved 
in  food  coatvol,  and  welcomed  an  occasions!  chance  to  go 
cut  on  patrol.  "This  dispersion,"  explained  a  former 
chief  of  staff  of  the  Malaya  Command,  "enables  the 
battalion  area  to  be  adequately  covered,  information  to  be 
acted  on  quickly,  and  it  facilitates  deployment  with  less 
chance  of  being  observed  by  collaborators  with  the  enemy. 

^^Journal  of  t  ie  Queen's  Royal  Regiment.  Urvemb-r  195h, 
p.  170.  For  a  description  of  food  deni.,!  see  below,  p.  142. 

^^Brigadier  K.  R.  Braaier-Creagh .  "Anti-Terrorist 
Operations  in  Malaya,  1953-1954,"  Srassey's  Annual,  1954. 
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UnCll  1952,  baCtalicns  were  under  brigades,  which  in 
turn  reported  to  Headquatters  Malaya  District,  but  in  that 
year  the  command  structure  took  a  form  closer  to  what  the 
soldier  thinks  of  as  normal,  and  also  one  that  facilitated 
redeployment  for  major  hostilities.  The  1st  Federation 
Division  took  over  the  north  of  the  Federation,  and  the 
17th  Gurkha  Divxsloi.  the  south.  The  center,  for  several 
years,  was  under  the  13ch  Independent  Infantry  Brigade. 

Specifically,  this  meant  that  in  1954,  for  example, 
the  17th  Gurkha  Division,  with  ten  battalions  of  intaiitry 
and  with  its  headquarters  at  Seremban,  had  Johore,  Negri 
Sembilan,  Malacca,  and  Selangor.  The  ISth  Independent 
Infantry  Brigade,  with  fer  battalions,  had  Pahang.  The 
Federation  Division  of  seven  battalions,  with  headquarters 
at  Tai  Ping,  operated  in  Perils,  Kedah,  Province  Wellesley, 
Penang,  Perak,  and  Kelantan.  Of  the  entire  twenty-one 
battalions,  only  eighteen  or  nineteen  were  available  at 
any  one  time  because  of  retraining  schedules. 

Combat  support  and  service  units,  two  armored  car 
regimentj,  artillery,  the  Specie;  Air  Service  Regiir.ent, 

Che  signals,  eng'  .eers.  Royal  .Arny  Service  Corps,  Royal 
Army  Medical  Corps,  provost,  and  Royal  Electrical  and 
Mechanical  Engineers  were  present  in  Malaya,  both  for 
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d«ily  support  and  Co  anaurr  Char.,  Ui  case  u£  need. 


divisions  could  function  as  sucn.' 


FORMS  OF  5-tANEUVER 


Tbs  wide  dispersal  of  battalions  and  ;h«  fact  that. 


for  years,  there  was  a  battalion  headquarters  at  every 


police  circle  headn>tarters  did  .n,!  itan  char  the  Security 


Forcea  did  not  (oaneuver  or  thwSt  they  would  ^  •'  a^ss  their 


forces.  Maneuvering  and  isassing  cane  to  tat  *  .'nr-xi 


appropriate  to  the  Malayan  scene,  for,  as  Che  Emergency 


went  on,  the  Cocamonwealth  forces  acq  jl  ""i  considerable 


iophlatlcaCion  in  chsir  conduct  of  operations. 


Thus,  they  learned  chat  the  guerrillas  cr.oi^  sn 


appreciable  arid  predictable  length  of  time  to  react,  to 


isajor  moveaents  of  the  opponent,  and  chat  xt  was  possible 


to  shift  whole  bacralions  (soaecimes  enough  to  triple 


governinent  strength  in  a  given  area),  leave  only  sentries 


at  Che  posts  vacated,  carry  out  an  operation,  and  return 


to  uo«e  stotions  before  cb«  guerrillas  coulJ  •eepo-'d.  It 


bccaBw  accepted  praetic  Co  gamble  that  the  guerrillas 


lo 

From  a  lettei  by  Lt .  Oen.  Sir  hug.,  otockwell,  COC 
Malaya,  dated  January  5,  1954,  SECRET;  Federation  ot 
Malaya,  "Weekly  News  .Smwaary,''  October  17,  1953. 
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could  not  react  to  any  move  coopleted  in  three  weeks  or 
less,  and  on  occasion  as  much  as  six  weeks  was  risked 
with  success.  The  nwln  reason  for  this  slow  reaction 
time  was  that  the  various  communist  headquarters  were 
widely  separated  and  linked  only  by  couriers  who  had  to 
trudge  through  jungle. 

Let  us  assume,  for  example,  that  a  battalion  of  the 
Security  Forces  left  the  several  company  bases  over  which 
it  was  distributed.  Every  possible  security  precaution 
would  be  taken  to  hide  the  move  and  thus  gain  time,  but 
eventually  the  local  guerrilla  agent  would  notice  something 
untoward  or  be  “old  of  it  by  v'liagers.  Next,  he  would 
have  to  verify  the  fact  of  the  battalion'.;  absence.  (Any 
time  after  1952  or  j.953,  the  agent  might  alsc  be  working 
for  Police  Special  Branch,  which  might  well  result  in  a 
few  artful  delays  or  deliberate  uncertainties  in  his 
report.)  Then,  he  would  nave  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
local  guerrilla  leader  in  the  jungle,  where  decisions  were 
made.  This  man,  in  turn,  would  have  to  call  a  meeting  to 
discuss  and  varifv  the  information  he  had  just  4.«ci  tved 
(verification  com,.ng  per  baps  from  agents  who  watched 
vehicle  cr.^ffic  •-  a  practice  that  the  guerrillas 
stressed).  The  evidence  and  the  resulting  decisions  would 
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\  have  Co  be  conveyed  by  couriers  Co  neighboring  head- 

i  quarCers,  because  chese  would  be  involved  in  any  major 

shife  in  caccics. 

HovemenC  by  courier  was  very  slow.  The  Asian's 
concepC  of  cime  is  differenc  from  chac  of  the  WesCerner, 
and  couriers  daced  chemselves  by  Che  phases  of  Che  moon. 
The  guerrillas,  in  generul,  were  believed  c>.-  find  ic 
vary  hard  co  keep  crack  of  cime  in  Che  scrange,  circum¬ 
scribed  life  of  Che  jungle.  To  chis  delay  in  communi- 
caCion  had  Chen  Co  be  added  Che  Cime  necessary  for  oCner 

guerrilla  headquarcers  co  reach  Cheir  decisions  and, 

10 

finally,  for  a  scriking  force  '.o  be  assembled. 

Given  Che  guerrillas'  slow  reacCion  Clr<e,  Che  face 
chac  Special  Branch  was  able  Co  subvexC  many  of  Cheir 
agenCs,  and  Che  mucual  suspicion  Cypical  of  Cnmmuniscs, 
Che  shife  of  a  baccalion  from  one  ares  Co  anoCher  and 
back  again  before  Che  guerrillas  could  respond  noc  only 
became  possible  buc  permiCCed  all  manner  of  incerercing 
permucacions  and  combinacions. 

F£DERATION-WIOE  MAh!  UVER 

Maneuvei  on  a  Federacion-wide  scale  was  firsc 
accempced  in  1951,  when  General  Sir  .S''.rold  Briggs  as 

^^InCirvlew  wich  Gen.  Breoke. 
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Oirector  of  OperaCionti  cried  Co  roll  Che  guerrillas  back 
from  soucii  Co  norCh.  Toe  ellorC  did  noc  succeed. 

In  1953,  Che  over-all  weakening  of  che  guerrillas, 
chanks  Co  Che  resecrlemenc  and  command  provisions  of  Che 
Briggs  Plan,  as  well  as  Che  ImprovemenC  in  Che  police 
under  Colonel  ArChur  Young  and  Mr.  John  H.  MorCon  made 
possible  Co  sec  up  mc"**  company  bases  iu  chosen  areas 
wichouc  dangerously  relaxing  securiCy  elsewhere.  Prior icy 
in  this  respecC  was  given  Co  areas  where  Che  guerrillas 
were  weakesc,  in  the  center  of  Malaya,  initially  with  the 
thought  that,  when  they  were  defeated  chere,  chose  areas 
could  Chen  be  lefc  Co  police  and  home  guards  and  Che 
Croops  shifted  elsewhere,  to  Perak  and  Johore.  In  1954, 
ic  was  decided  Co  keep  Croops  in  a  given  sector  until  they 
dominated  ic  and  had  disrupted  Che  local  coomunisc  organi¬ 
zation.  This,  in  turn,  necessitated  caking  troops  from 
marginal  areas  and  leaving  them  Co  police  and  home 
guards.^® 

Concentrating  Che  effort  in  tne  middle  of  the 
peninsula  proved  an  outstanding  .'uccess  in  Pahang  f.cate 

^20 

Report  on  1948-1957.  p.  10;  Federation  of  Malaya, 
Annual  P.eport  (hereafter.  Federation  Report),  1954, 
pp.  6-?. 
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in  1955.  A  series  of  four  intensive  food-denial  opera¬ 
tions  there  disintegrated  the  Min  Yuen,  and  was  later 
reported  by  the  Director  of  Operations  to  have  virtually 
destroyed  the  Malayan  Communist  Party  in  four- fifths  of 
Che  state;  it  cut  the  :-ain  north-south  coununist  courier 
routes  on  the  east  side  of  the  Malayan  mountain  chain  and 
recaptured  one  of  the  areas  in  vhlch  the  guerrillas  bad 
come  to  feel  relatively  secure.  Thereafter,  curfews  and 
food  restrictions  were  lifted  to  make  Pahang  one  of  the 
largest  'Vhite"  areas  of  the  Federation.'^ 

MASS  AND  MANEUVER 

Sy  the  end  of  1955,  the  Oire.-tocate  of  Operations  ha** 
grasped  the  practical  application  of  mass  an.  >aan«i<ver 
in  the  M:<lsyan  situation.  The  mass  was  3>ove  dispersed 
and  the  maneuver  slower  than  anything  ever  imagined  by 
Oeorge  Patton  or  Heinz  Guderian,  but  cne  principles  still 
applied.  From  Pahang,  Che  Security  Forces  drove  a  white 
belt  across  Malaya  to  reach  the  coast  in  Selangor  and 
Megri  Sembilan.  There  v'as  a  localized  victory  in  South 

'Al  ' 

‘^Director  of  .peratlons,  Malaya,  Anmi2l_h2;j;Ort 
(hereafter.  Director’s  Annual  Report).  1955,  pp.  2,  7, 
SECRET;  Report  on  1948-1957,  pp.  10-11. 
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Selangov  in  September  ^955.  The  result  was  a  large 
white  area  In  Central  Mr.Iaya,  which  enabled  priority  to 
shift  from  there  ro  Selangor  and  Negri  Sembilan  in  1956. 

To  redeploy  strength,  the  birectorate  of  Operations 
had  elite  Special  Branch,  psychological-war,  food-denial, 
aro^,  and  police  units  shifted  to  areas  with  formidable 
targets.  The  smaller  guerrilla  groups  u.:d  those  in  less 
strategic  areas  were  left  alone  for  the  time  being.  Thus, 
Kedah,  far  to  the  north  on  the  Thai  border,  with  an 
estimated  three  hundred  guerrillas,  was  garrisoned  by 
only  two  rifle  companies  for  some  eighteen  months.  In 
the  same  period,  Selangor  and  Negri  Sembilan  received  the 
Security  Forces'  full  attention.  Although  they  were  not 
cleaned  up  as  rapidly  as  had  been  hoped,  the  trend  in 
favor  of  the  government  was  so  obvious  in  1957  that  troops 
could  be  shifted  south  and  north,  to  Johore  and  Perak. 

By  August  1957,  there  we'-e  thouglit  to  be  sixty-seven 
guerrillas  left  in  Selangor  and  sixty-nine  in  Negri 
Sembilan.  No  outstanding  leader  survived  in  either  state, 
and  most  communist  branches  wer-'.  reduced  to  fow.;  or  five 
members  struggli  .g  for  survival.  The  white  wcit  was 
complete  from  coast  to  coast,  and  the  next  big  maneuver 
was  under  way,  with  Federation  (locally-raised)  troops 
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replAcing  overieas  forces  everywhere  except  in  Penang, 
North  Persk,  and  Johore.22 


^^Hsrry  Miller,  "The  Eoergoncy  in  Malaya,"  unpub¬ 
lished  manuscript  in  the  possession  of  General  Sir 
Geoffrey  Bourne  (hereafter.  Miller  MS),  pp.  V-16  to 
V-20  (Miller  had  access  to  official  records  in  Malaya) 
Report  on  19A8-1957,  pp.  10,  11,  22. 
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III.  LARGE  VS.  SMALL  OPERATIOKS 

Once  battalions  are  armed,  trained,  and  deployed,  tbc 
next  question  is  how  to  use  them.  In  Malaya-  in  the 
summer  o£  1943,  army  leaders  were  agreed  that  they  would 
not  let  themselve-i  be  tied  down  in  static  defense  but 
would  go  on  the  offensive  with  battalicne  md  brigades, 
si/  as  Co  prevent  the  Communists  from  crying  Co  set  up  base 
areas  in  Che  Jungle  where  they  might  form  large  bodies  of 
regular  troops. In  this  respect  the  jungle  sweeps  of 
Che  early  years  of  Che  Emergency  were  successful;  Che 
communist  leadership  had  Co  admic  chac  i£  could  noC  pass 
from  Phase  1  (Cerror)  Co  Phase  2  (Che  setting  .p  of 
bases). 3uc  these  big  operations  were  nok  the  answer  to 
Phase  1,  for  they  did  not  eliminate  the  guerrilla,  they 
only  fragmented  his  forces. 

Viewing  the  r-'anlts  gained  by  large-scale  operaciont, 
Che  Operations  Section  of  GHQ  FARELF,  in  late  1948. 

Cers<.iy  summed  up  whaCwis  to  remain  true  '..itil  th**  formal 
abandonment  of  large-' tale  jungle  sweeps  in  1931:  Such 
operations  —  by  tie  or  more  battalions,  with  suppn'ting 

^^See  ibove,  pp.  29-31. 

7.U 

See  above,  p.  89. 
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artns,  most  likely  wlch  air  support,  under  a  task-force 
headquarters,  and  almost  invariably  dignified  by  an 
operations  order  and  a  code  natoe  --  frequently  were 
successful  in  Dwvlng  Che  enemy  from  his  chosen  hideout 
and  tv;../  irom  his  supply  base,  but  they  seldom  resulted 
in  casualties  to  bim.^^ 

A  month  later,  commvniat  reactions  as  leported  by 
Che  North  Malaya  Sub-District  supported  this  Judgment. 

Large  jungle  sweeps  of  short  duration,  Che  guerrillas 
commented,  neither  harried  nor  worried  them  especially, 
but  surprise  raids  and  ambushes  by  small  parties  were 
greatly  feared. These,  it  should  be  noted,  were  not 
Che  opinions  of  Che  leaders  of  the  guerrillas  (whose 
recorded  statements  of  that  period  were  admitting  their 
inability  to  set  up  bases  and  regular  units)  but  those 
of  Che  rank  and  fils. 

In  the  years  1948-1951.  two  operational  concepts 
were  applied  against  the  Communists  again  and  again 

25Lecter  from  GS^'I  (Ops)  to  G.HQ  FARELF,  "Ussons  from 
Operations, "  November  8,  1948,  CR/:.  RELF/8023/G(0) 

26weekly  ISUM’o.  22,  December  9,  1948,  ApiMndi>.  C 
to  'Xjuarterly  Historical  Report,”  North  Ikiiaya  Sub-District, 
December  31,  1948,  SECRET. 
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(excepC  by  the  Ist  BaCCalion  of  Che  Suffolk  Regiment, 
which  bad  bit  upon  Che  imp:tcCance  of  fc'^d  to  the  guerrilla 
and  van  succeasfully  exploiting  it).  Tho  first  was  to 
surround  an  area  thought  to  contain  guerr^ lias  and  then 
send  in  a  task  force  to  kill  any  guerrillas  within  it. 

The  second  was  Co  drlv'e  the  guerrillas  or.  Co  a  prearranged 
line  of  ambushes. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1949,  North  K.;laya  Sub- 
Olstrict  carried  out  thirteen  major  operaCinns  and  had 
four  under  way  at  its  close.  Operr.tion  NA  IB,  typical  ot 
many,  had  the  King's  Own  Yorkshire  Light  In.'antry 
attacking  into  an  area  thought  to  bold  Commun '.sea.  The 
1/6  Gurkha  Rifles  acted  as  stops  behind  theT  wnile  the 
armored  cavalry  and  the  police  set  up  ambushes  to  the 
south  and  west  of  the  area.  As  a  cover  plan,  the  KOYLls 
and  the  Gurkuas  pretended  Co  be  screening  squatter  areas . 
NAWAB  yielded  one  guerrJlla  killed  and  fifty-nine  arrests. 
Operation  GULL  put  a  company  ashore  from  landing  craft 
aftar  a  naval  bombardment,  a  novel  approach  resulting  in 
the  arrest  of  one  known  guerrillt  ;  id  the  diccovety  tf 
six  camps. 

Operation  ALBATROSS,  here  chosen  at  random,  may  be 
taken  as  an  example  of  tne  efforts  made  »pd  the  results 
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obcalned  in  norchern  Malaya  in  laCe  1948  and  early  1949. 

IC  was  Che  work  of  Chree  companies  of  the  1/6  Gurkha 
Rifles,  operating  from  November  25  to  December  11,  1948. 
Information  on  Che  guerrillas  was  poor,  as  was  normal  for 
Che  period.  The  Gurkhas  did  their  best,  with  a  lot  of 
hard  patrolling  in  Che  Baling-Weng  area.  They  found 
four  camps,  screened  1,19R  squatters  (of  ■''nom  14  were 
arrested),  and  killed  four  guerrillas. 

Operation  LEO  in  Johore  State,  which  lasted  for  ten 
days  of  October  1949;  has  left  fairly  detailed  records 
illustrating  Che  problems  faced  and  Che  procedures  then 
used.  The  troops  involved  wore  the  1/2  Gurkha  Rifles  with 
attached  elements  of  the  Seafcrch  Highlanders,  twenty-four 
platoons  in  all.  The  area  of  Operation  LEO  was  about 
74,000,000  square  yards  of  Jungle.  Information  on  the 
cnenQr  contained  in  Che  operations  order  was  brief:  the 
guerrillas'  behavior  indicated  that  they  thought  Che  area 
important,  and  they  had  therefore  been  left  alone  to 
encourage  them  to  concentrate  there. 

The  orders  were  that  the  tw='.ty-four  platoons  should 
sweep  from  Che  li’.e  of  departure  to  phase  li:;.;  1  and  from 

'  2** 

'Weekly  ISUMs  for  Noveiaber-De .iomber  1948,  ibid . . 
March  31,  /%9,  SECRET. 
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there  Co  phase  line  2.  Phase  lines  were  so  arranged  that 
Che  croops  converged  into  a  series  o£  ever-smaller  boxes. 
Entry  inCo  each  box  was  preceded  by  bombing  and  strafing. 
Aircraft  would  be  on  forty  minutes '  notice  throughout  the 
operation.  I.i  Che  last  phase,  it  was  thought,  Che 
guerrillas  would  be  penned  in  an  area  of  six  grid  squares 
One  company  would  then  cr.Csr  this  area  anJ  spend  twenty- 
four  hours  ferreting  them  out. 

Looking  back  on  LEO,  the  Gurkha  commander  felt  that 
Che  air  strikes  had  alerted  the  guerrillas,  and  that  tne 
Croops,  who  moved  in  a  line  of  small  columns,  were  simply 
Coo  Chin  on  the  ground  to  natch  the  enemy. Twenty- four 
platoons  spread  over  ka  area  cl  74,000,000  square  yards 
were  not  cnougt  for  the  task,  even  if  th»  op^rstior.  order 
enjoined  them  to  "search  carefully." 

If  the  reasons  for  LEO's  relative  futility  seem 
obvious  in  retrospect,  the  occasional  succesaes  with  this 
kind  of  operation  are  all  the  more  puzzling  because  of 
their  rarity.  One  of  these  exceptions  was  CONSTELIATIOH 
in  Johore,  in  i’eptember-October  1;'9,  which  yielded  tnirty- 
two  kills,  twenty- ..hree  captures,  and  fifteen  surrenders. 


28  ' 

"Quarterly  Histotical  Report'  and  Appendixes,  1/2 
Gurkha  RifU-s,  December  31,  1949,  SECRET. 
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Typlcal^  by  contrast,  was  the  cxpacienc*  of  Mort<)  Malaya 
Sub-OistTi‘:t,  whose  large  jperations  in  the  second  quarter 
of  1949  yielded  one  kl^l,  no  surrenders,  and  no  captures, 
whereas  its  routine  patrolling  resulted  in  nineteen  kills 
and  twenty- six  arrests.^^ 

Such  arrests  should  not  be  thought  of  in  the  context 
of  normal  urban  police  operations,  for  they  presupposed 
that  the  prisoner  had  been  caught  in  the  act.  In  1948- 
1949,  given  the  low  level  of  available  intelligence, 
arrests  by  patrols  meant  that  a  man  had  been  caught  witn 
a  weapon  at  hand,  or  in  uniform,  or  in  possession  of  ? 
document  such  as  a  membership  card  or  a  receipt  for 
contributions  made.  (Guerrillas  and  the  Mi"  Yuen  were  not 
as  careful  then  as  they  were  to  be  later,  and  the  "card- 
carrying"  Communist  appeared  frequently.)  Typical  of 
what  patrols  could  bag  in  those  days  were  eight  young 
Chinese,  who  were  surprised  and  arrested  on  January  22, 
1949,  in  a  hut  that  contained  quantities  of  uniforms  and 
small-arms  ammunition. 

^^Weekly  ISUh’  ,  North  Malaya  Sub-District  Id 
1949,  SECRET;  "Review  of  1949,  1  July  -  jl  December  1949," 
War  Office,  Ml  Files,  p.  3,  SECRET. 
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THE  LARGE  OPERATION  CRITICIZED 

Having  taken  part  in  many  of  these  large  operations 
and  contrasted  their  results  with  those  of  daily  routine 
patrolling,  officers  began  to  criticise  them.  As  already 
emphasized,  it  was  the  very  success  of  the  jungle  sweeps 
that  was  making  them  ineffective.  The  Communists  had 
been  fragmented  and  so  were  no  longer  good  targets  for 
forces  operating  as  battalions;  they  had  become  targets 
for  pacrols.  Aggressive  patrolling  also  could  quickly 
uncover  any  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  ulciSSj  auu  duch  3i 
discovery  promptly  resulted  in  Che  assembling  of  a 
powerful  Cask  fo-ce  Chat  woutd  t'lmpel  Che  guerrillas  again 
to  scatter  and  hide.  What  the  critics  depiu^cd  vas  the 
tendency  to  persist  in  large  Jungle  sweeps  long  atter  they 
had  ceased  to  yield  results . 

The  1/10  Gurkha  Rifles  reported  chat,  after  Che  first 
few  months  of  the  Emergency,  having  been  left  to  their  own 
devices,  they  had  switched  from  jungle  sweens  to  small 
patrols  operating  offensively  within  very  restricted  areas, 
a  method  which  thev  called  "saturation  patrolling."  Early 
in  1949,  the  Isc  I),.tcaliO'i  of  the  Oevoushtre  Regiment 
expressed  its  preference  for  comparatively  small  (ten-man) 
parties  sent  out  Co  operate  several  days  at  a  time  in 
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widcly  •*p«r«Ced  tccCors  of  jungle.  Heedquarter*  Halaye 
Oiatrict,  in  Chls  ca«c  analogous  Co  division  headquarters, 
noted  that  in  Perak  .nd  Selangor  concentrated  patrolling 
had  been  successful;  the  patrol  that  went  out  in  Che 
eiorning  and  came  hone  at  night  did  not  worry  the  guerrillas 
but  a  large  number  cf  snail  harassing  patrols  in  Che 
Jungle  over  a  period  of  days  or  weeks  had  *  strong  effect. 

Writing  in  1949,  Major  E.  R.  Robinson,  a  rifle 
company  comaander,  spoke  out  bluntly  against  the  large 
operation.  The  bigger  Che  operation,  said  he,  .and  the 
higher  the  level  at  which  it  was  planned,  the  less  it* 
chance  of  success  the  bv>l'.dtp  an'*  rhe  preparations  were 
iaipossible  to  conceal,  it  was  difficult  to  ''•^nCrol  troops 
In  the  jungle,  and  the  guerrillas  simpty 

In  October  1951  General  Sriggs  in  effec*  agreed  with 
Major  Robinson,  saying  that  deep-jungle  penetration  was 
Co  be  carried  out  by  rssll  parties  acting  on  infornatiou, 
rather  than  by  large  forces  whose  operations  usually 


^^''juirter I f  lUsrirical  Report.**  I/IC  Currhs  Rifles, 
September  30,  SECRET;  'Vuarterly  Historical  R  port,** 

1  bevnns,  March  31,  949,  SECRET;  Hq  Malaya  ii  "let, 
'*Week'iy  Intel  ligenev  Revitw  Ho.  10,  ia,.uary  6,  1949,  »ECRE' 

^^Ma).  .  R.  Robinson,  **Ref  lert  ions  of  a  Conpany 

Commander  Ir.  Malaya,'*  Arr".  tjuartet'y.  October  l^yo. 
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provtd  aborclvu.  Six  years  later,  the  Oirectorate  of 
Operations  sunned  up  the  experience  of  the  campaign  wltn 
the  stateoMnt  that  uferatlons  of  large  numbers  of  troops 
designed  to  clear  specific  areas  of  the  Jungle  had  not 
succeeoed  and  that,  under  Malayan  conditions,  the  army 
had  had  to  accept  a  degree  of  dispersion  Inconsistent 
with  Its  usual  practice. 

LEARNING  TO  HANDLE  SMALL  OPERATIONS 

Simultaneously  with  the  large  Jungle  operations  that 
were  proving  Increasingly  useless,  the  Security  Forces 
were  conducting  many  operations  hv  smaller  forces.  These 
ranged  from  fairly  slaable  operations  down  tu  chx  patrol 
with  a  police  guide.  FARELF's  listing  of  combined  police 
military  operations  toward  the  end  of  1948  conveys  an  Ide. 
of  their  number.  These  were  operations  so  small  that  the; 
were  not  described  Individually;  they  were  merely  coun««< 
In  them,  some  policemen  and  some  soldiers,  of  varying 
numbers  and  technical  specialties,  worked  tjgetr.r  In 
small  parties. 

^^Lt.  Gen.  oir  Harold  Briggs,  KG^a,  Director  of 
Operatlors,  Report  on  the  Emergency  In  Malaya  (hereafter, 
Prlgge  Re^'Tt),  The  Government  Press,  Kuala  Lumpur,  1951, 
p.  36,'  SLcrET;  Report  jn  1948-195/,  p.  27. 
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Fig.  11 

COMBINED  POLICE /MILITARY  Or.--'LTIONS 
IN  NOVEMBER  AND  DECEMBER 


Period  Ending 

Number 

November  13,  1948 

62 

19 

38 

26 

71 

December  3,  1948 

lie 

10 

59 

17 

67 

24 

84 

31 

50 

Nov«mb€r  1948,  It  it  worth  noting,  was  a  tiwi  of  Mounting 
prtaaurc  from  the  Security  Forcea,  for  it  wee  thr  first 
Month  in  which  "conteetc"  (occasions  when  Security  t'uites 
attacked  guerrillas)  outnumbered  "incidents"  (instances 
of  guerrilla  attacks  on  the  public  or  the  Security 
Forces).^' 

These  Myriad  small  operations,  in  tlie  years  1948  to 
1951,  taught  the  techniques  that  were  to  prc.''  so  r'fective 
once  the  Security  Forcer  had  developed  a  workable 
operational  concept.  ForeshaHnwlng  later  successes  w.«$ 

Che  work  of  Che  Ist  Battalion  of  the  Suffolk  Regimcnr. 

^From  F»RELF  Situation  Reports  fer  the  dates  shown. 

^^FARFLF  Intelligence  Review,  Noveoiber  1948,  SECRET. 
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whicb  landed  in  Singapore  in  July  1949  ac  lialf-screngch. 
They  bad  co  add  personnel  and  undergo  training  In  Jungle 
war  sioultaneously,  20  that  they  began  under  a  real 
handicap.  By  comparison,  the  1st  Battalion  o£  the 
Devonshire  Regiment,  which  had  been  in  Malaya  since  the 
Emergency  began,  was  a  veteran  unit;  one  o£  the  more 
successful  battalions  of  this  period,  the  Devons  had  an 
approach  to  operational  problems  typical  of  the  time. 

It  thus  may  be  profitable  and  fair  to  compare  the 
practices  of  these  two  battalions. 

The  Suffoiks  were  unique  in  that  someone  Sutong  them 
'lad  bit  nnnn  •"H  was  cxplolwip?  the  importance  of  food 
to  Che  guerrilla,  and  someone  (perhaps  same  soldier) 
was  not  merely  acknowledging  the  Imporl^nte  tf  intelli¬ 
gence  but  producing  it.  Thus,  the  Suf folks'  operations 
orders  said  that  offensive  patrol  bases  would  be  sited 
near  food  supply  areas  su  as  to  deny  these  to  Che  enem'  ; 
the  Devons  admitted  chat  they  did  not  know  how  the  enemy 
was  fed.  Intelligence  annexes  to  the  Suffolks*  orders 
listed  guerrillas,  both  organizeo  and  individua'.  -..itli 
comments  chat  in'.:luded  the  names  of  units  and 

persona.  The  Devons'  orders  and  reports  referred  to  the 
guerrilla  ’n  such  vague  and  general  terms  as  "forty  bandits. 
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The  Suffolks'  final  score  is  unknoum  Co  die  writer. 
But  by  Oecember  1952,  having  arrived  in  July  1949,  chey 
’.<ire  hoping  co  score  diei'*  two  hundredth  kill  before 
returning  home.  This  performance  meant  chey  were  in  a 
class  with  Che  Fijian  and  East  African  bares  Lions,  who  in 
1953  were  killing  guerrillas  at  die  rate  of  60.5  a  year, 
and  compared  favorably  wiCn  the  Gurkhas,  who  ^.ere  second- 
best  with  32.7.  It  must  be  remembered  chat  Che  Suffolks 
began  cheir  work  long  before  resettlemenc,  reorganization, 
and  the  reform  of  the  incelligence  system. 


COMMAND  AND  CONTROL 

The  nature  of  command  and  control  in  Jungle  v.ar 
emerged  gradually.  There  was  growing  recognition  chat 
Che  battle  was  going  to  be  fought  by  junior  officers  and 
NCOS,  which  meant  that  Cheii  seniors  had  to  train  them 
to  operate  irdependently  and  then  trust  them.  This  did 
not  always  come  easily;  the  commander  of  Che  1/2  G><rkha 
Rifles  has  mentioned  the  company  commr.nder  w'.u  pattt'led 


‘'"Quarterly  Hif»orlcal  Report'*  and  Appendixes,  1 
Suffolks,  September  .■  i  and  December  31,  1949,  eiK*  Marc! 

31,  1950,  SECRET;  "Quarterly  Historical  r.eport,"  l  Devons, 
March  31,  1950,  SECRET;  "25  Field  Regiment  History, 

1  April  1952  -  31  March  1953,"  Appendix  A,  SECRET. 
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d^ily  with  one  placoon  wiiile  Che  other  two  stayed  in  the 

base.  The  coffitnander  of  ihe  2d  Coldstream  Guards,  i 

contrast  to  such  rigidity,  preferred  to  give  all  ranks  a 

clear  idea  of  the  plan  and  their  tasks  and  to  put  his 

faith  in  the  conunon  sense  and  Judgment  of  Che  independent 

patrol  commander.  In  this  he  was  not  giving  way  to 

overenthuslasm,  for  he  admitted  that  Che  available  number 

of  men  qualified  for  such  command  limited  Che  number  of 

pacro'>s  he  was  able  to  put  out.  He  also  underscored 

certain  limitations  on  Che  role  of  the  commander,  wtio 

could  not,  he  thought,  shift  troops  about  Co  meet  enemy 

movement  on  short  tactical  notice.  The  best  thing  Co  do, 

therefore,  was  to  give  the  troops  what  Information  was 

available,  direct  them  into  a  general  area,  a-<d  leave  the 
37 

problem  to  them. 

An  early  experiment  with  wide  deployment  and  Che 
independent  action  of  small  units  Cook  place  in  Johore 
State  in  February  1949.  There  the  Seaforth  Highlanders 
were  ordered  to  kill  or  capture  all  guerrillas  in  Che  area 

^^Appendlx  E  to  "Quarterly  Historical  Setwre,"  1/2 
Gurkha  Rifles,  Ju.-s  30,  1949,  SECRET;  Appendix  A  to 
"Quarterly  Historical  Report,"  2  Coldstream  Guards, 

June  30,  1?49,  SECRET. 
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bccween  the  Labis-Buloh  Kasap  road  and  the  Johore-Pahang 
state  boundaryj  but  the  Sco':s  decided  against  plodding 
through  the  area  froei  one  side  to  the  other.  Instead, 
they  divided  it  into  company  sector*  and  ordered  the 
conpanies  to  establish  *  series  of  firm  bases  within  these 
sectors  from  which  to  operate.  Sector  commanders  were 
instructed  to  take  every  precaution  to  avoid  being 
surprised  by  superior  forces.  Patrols  working  far  from 
their  bases  were  to  number  not  less  than  sixteen  of  all 
ranks. 

These  several  ideas  and  practices  --  detailed 
intelligence  on  individuals,  decentralized  operations  by 
souill  units  working  out  of  patrol  bases  in  the  Jungle  and 
the  Jungle  fringe  -•  included  tactics  and  techniques  of 
great  promise.  The  widespread  deployneut  of  battalions 
was  basically  sound.  What  was  needed  was  an  operational 
concept  that  would  bring  all  these  things  together,  one 
tnat  would  permit  small  units  to  operate  freely  and 
effectively  and  yet  be  part  of  a  major  operation  tor  which 
higher  authority  had  decided  to  ma':  its  resources  within 
a  critical  area. 

^®"Quarterly  Historical  Report.''  1  Seaforths,  March 
31,  1949,  SEC’lET. 
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Food  denial  was  that  needed  concept,  and  operations 
here  analyzed  thus  fall  liito  two  classes;  those  under¬ 
taken  before  the  initiation  of  food  denial  and  chose 
undertaken  thereafter. 
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IV.  LARGE  AND  SMALL  OPERATIONS 
AFTER  FOOD  DENIAL 

The  resettlement  of  squatters  in  1950- 1957  made  it 
possible  to  control  the  movement  of  Individuals  and  of 
what  chey  might  attempt  to  carry  from  tl'e  villages  to 
the  Jungle  and  back  again.  This  aim  had  been  one  of  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  rw^ettlement.  In  rculizing  it, 
the  Director  of  Operations,  General  Briggs,  sought  to 
apply  certain  operational  concepts;  he  wanted  to  force 
the  guerrillas  to  shape  their  operations  and  their 
organization  to  his  will  and  to  fight  on  ground  of  his 
choosing.  By  moving  the  squatters  from  the  Jungle's 
edge  into  fenced  settlements,  he  knew  he  was  greatly 
complicating  the  task  of  the  indispensable  food-carrying 
links  between  them  and  the  guerrillas  and  would  be  able 
to  force  the  food-carriers  to  run  a  series  of  ambushes 
as  they  walked  back  and  forth  between  settlements  and 
Jucgle.  The  guerrilla,  who  bad  to  eat,  would  have  no 
choice  but  to  accept  the  risk,  and  the  attrition  of  his 
own  and  bis  sympathizers  ’  ranks  ur  Id  thus  be  an 
inevitable,  though  slow,  process.  (The  arclo^/  with  a 
naval  blockade  coues  to  mind.} 
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HrC  until  1953«  however,  did  voioe  unknown  Individual 
or  ata££  unit  think  o£  trying  to  starve  our.  a  specl£lc 
group  o£  guerrillas  within  a  vell-de£lned  area.  This 
concept,  called  "'lood  denial,"  soon  became  the  basis  of 
all  operations  against  the  guerrillas.  It  meant  bringing 
Into  the  chosen  area  enough  pol'^ce  and  soldiers  to  check 
all  people  and  parcels  going  through  village  gates,  to 
search  all  vehicular  traffic,  to  check  domestic  food 
stocks,  and  to  put  ambushes  end  petrols  through  the  area. 
The  guerrillas  would  have  enough  food  on  hand  to  manage 
for  some  weeks,  perhaps  even  two  or  three  months,  but 
then  hunger  would  dtlvc  them  to  rl*>.  seeking  rasimply. 
Operation  CQX>ER,  the  most  successful  of  these  food  denial 
operations,  required  twenty  soldiers  and  police  to  every 

guerrilla. 39 

The  phrase  used  above,  "to  put  patrols  and  ambushes 
through  the  area,"  implied  a  wide  variety  of  operations 

39For  a  di  cusslon  of  General  Briggs’  concepts,  and 
of  food-denial  opiirations  in  general,  ses  R.  Sunderland, 
Resettlement  and  Food  Control  Iti  Hal  ;  .a(lj).  The  KAKD 
Corporation,  RJ<-4i/3-  SA,  Septceber  1^64 ,  p.  34  ond  jga5<?im, 
SECRCTj  food  denial  .3  deserfbed  as  the  basis  (•!.  operations 
by  the  Oirector  of  Operations  in  his  COPS.S.  10/3,  "Tcod 
;;cnial  Policy,”  October  11,  1956,  IC  TC32439,  SECRET. 
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In  an  equally  wide  variety  of  terrain;  operating  patrols 
and  ambushes  in  the  jungle  (some  based  on  Information  and 
some  not);  patrols  anu  ambushes  in  jungle  fringe  and 
rubber  plantations;  patrolling  near  settled  areas; 
ambush  on  information  near  settled  areas;  and  enforcing 
fo  d  restrictions. 

AN  OVER-ALL  QirAOTIT/TIVE  AiwLVSIS 

Between  1953  and  1)57,  the  British  Operation  Research 
SecCLion,  Far  East,  prepared  a  series  of  analyses  in  which 
it  evaluated  army  and  police  operations  from  the  time  of 
resettlement  on  into  the  period  in  --'hich  food  denial  was 
the  basic  operational  concept.  It  reported  that  the 
large  majority  of  operations  were  patrols  and  ambushes, 
in  which  army  and  police  elements  played  similar  roles. 
Their  small  parties  harassed  the  guerrillas  beyond  what 
might  be  imagined  from  Che  nuodjer  of  kills  and  contacts 
nlone.  Large  operations  mounted  against  camps  and  baeed 
on  specific  ijiformatlon  were  comparatively  rare.^' 

^^Bricish  Upex ition  Research  Section,  Far  East 
(hereafter,  BORS/F;’  ;,  Memos  No.  6/53  f  O  •  1  g  J/i3, 
p.  12,  SECRET;  OOPS.S.  10/3. 
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Fig.  12 

ARMV  CONTACTS  BY  TYPES  OF  ENGAi3Ei.£in: 
JANU/jiY  1954  -  JUNE  19.- 5^^ 


Type 

Ja )- Jun  '54 

Jul-Cec  '54 

.Jan- Jun  '55 

Patrols 

47.67. 

43.5% 

40.77. 

Ambushes  I 

36.7 

32.5 

33.0 

Attacks  on  locations 

1  15.7 

24.0  1 

26.3 

nmmu 

100 . 0%  1 

looToi 

The  increase  in  the  number  o':  aCCacks  on  occupied 
locations  --  camps,  gardens,  and  bivouact  --  resulted 
from  a  directive,  in  the  latter  half  of  1954,  that  troops 
were  to  be  assigned  specific  areas  of  jungle  in  which  to 
eliminate  specified  guerrilla  units.  In  terms  of  kills 
per  contact,  they  became  the  most  profitable  (e.g.,  1.05 
in  January- ’une  1955,  as  against  0.62  for  ambush,  the 
next  most  profitable).  From  March  1953  to  July  1954, 

54.2  per  cent  of  preplanned  attacks  on  camps,  and  ICO  per 
cent  of  those  on  bivouacs,  killed  at  least  one  guerrilla. 
The  total  number  of  at.acks  of  both  kinds  was  156.^^ 

Battalions  sc-  red  about  20  per  cent  more  p’trol 
contacts  than  they  succeeded  in  springing  ambushes.  The 

^^BORsTlE,  TN  No.  4/55,  CONFIDENl'IAL. 

^ZboKS/FE,  Memo  No.  8/54,  SECP.f:T. 
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avcrago  iiumbet.'  of  contacts  was  one  per  month.  Trformation 
v&s  important  and  helpful,  for  it  took  a  patrol  twice  as 
}ong  to  make  a  contact  when  it  was  not  operating  on 
InforoAtion.  Interestingly,  the  ntore  contacts  a  battalion 
made  the  more  kills  did  it  have  per  contact,  possibly 
because  the  ski} Is  that  produced  a  large  number  of 
contacts  also  ensured  their  effective  exploitation. 

(Isually^  only  three  men  fired  in  a  patrol  contact, 
probab.'.y  because  the  contacts  were  so  brief  that  the  men 
at  the  rear  of  the  patrol  could  not  get  into  position  to 

fire.^3 

The  British  Operation  Researen  Section  compared  the 
effectlvaness  of  patrols  and  ambushes  based  on  information 
with  those  not  based  on  information.  It  found  that,  in 
1952,  the  odds  of  achieving  a  contact  on  the  strength  of 
information  were  1  in  10  for  an  ambush  and  1  in  17  for 
a  patrol,  and  that  the  absence  of  i.)formatlon  reduced 
these  odds  to  1  in  33  and  I  in  88,  respectively.^’^ 

About  35  per  cent  of  all  contacts  were  labushes. 

Without  information,  in  what  cam--  to  he  called  "spaculative” 

''♦^BOXS/FE,  Hemo  Ko.  3/53,  p.  12,  SECRET. 

^^BORt/FE,  Memo  Ko.  i/53,  SECREX. 
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iitabushingj  dccion  caksp  on  Che  basis  of  a  general 
knowl'^'ig-'*  of  guerrilla  habits <  I'hc  ambushing  of  a 
guerrilla  tracK  or  of  guerrilla  camp,  however,  was  not 
speculative,  foe  knowledge  of  a  track  or  a  camp  was 
tangible  inforir.jtion.  The  number  of  successful  ambushes 
reflected  the  i'mounc  of  specific  infoTmation  available  to 
a  unit.'^^ 

The  oxperxence  of  ambush  units  showed  chat  it  was 
twice  a^  effective  to  cover  the  area  within  which  contact 
was  expected  with  a  rumbei  of  very  small  parties  as  to 
assign  a  larger  nuaier  of  men  to  the  enemy's  likely  veate. 
For  the  guerrillas  were  very  cons.; inns  of  sectricy  and, 
Chough  they  might  well  keep  a  rendezvous,  t'ciild  be  most 
careful  to  approach  from  an  unexpected  dl)C.  tl-r. .  The 
leader  who  planned  to  ambush  theta  by  lining  his  men  up 
along  a  particular  track  thus  committed  the  classic 
error  of  premature  comoltcfcnt  of  force. 

As  regards  the  hour  of  day,  40  per  cent  of  all 
ambushes  were  sprung  between  7  and  it  a.m.,  and  20  per 
cent  between  6  and  5  p.iu.  Seventy  per  cent  were  =pi  -tig 

^^BOaS/FE,  Metaoc  So.  1/54,  p.  8.  and  Nc.  6/54,  p.  5, 
SECRET;  No.  1/57,  p.  60,  CONFIDENT TA?,. 

^SoRS/FF,  Memo  No.  1/57,  p.  60. 
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wlthLiv  I  IK  Hour  «  of  lli#  1 lK«t  I  K«  Mtiu  ih  |p>.r*  1 1  I>>(>  ««• 
flrii  occupl»<i. 

(h«  rang*  at  to  '>p*n  fir*  waa  of  critical 

Impurlaoia  coca  I  ha  n^arrltlaa  had  ao^arad  t  ha  *ohw*h 
araa.  Ana.yala  of  paat  aaM>uth*l  aho*>ad  that  flra  tM'ivId 
b*  opaoad  at  a  rang*  of  rto  «ota  than  7<^  rarda  bjr  dax  aod 
wall  uodar  that  at  rlaht  .  Ap^ata'il  ly,  t  h*  prr>hahliitx 
of  tha  guarrllla'a  turcaaa fu 1 ly  darting  Into  coocaaiwaoi 
wat  a  function  of  hla  dlatanc*  fro«  t h«  wuitla*  of  tha 
arnhuah  f>arty'a  |una  . 

Analyala  of  patrol  co"tacta  ah.^ad  that  tha  -h*  ra 
of  auctoaaful  critact  (ail  ot^  -^T>7  •ftar  a  patrol  had 
boon  ahtanl  fro*  Ita  bata  ala  houra.  Ibr  ‘  at  which 

coot  ante  o/Tiirrad  wara  apraad  out  ovar  i'a  f’'t 

houra,  hut  amat  aocountara  tnoh  plara  hatwam  9  a  w.  and 
I  p.«.  One*  In  contact,  patrotf  wot  a  imat  af(actl«a  If 
thay  had  bean  •rvlrg  in  art  opon  (or«wttion,  though  th(a 
dapandad  anwawhat  upon  tha  natwra  of  tha  rounity.  tt 
waa  daaltabla  that  patrola  not  miaif>ar  aa>ra  than  flftaan 
awro  unlaaa  Ih*/  w' r  a  In  opan  anu.i»»’y. 

Ooi  a  tha  patrol  ataoa  cnn'art  w(|n  I  t.a  ■<•#??  I  llaa,  Ita 
rha.M#  of  tforfng  a  kill  (ail  off  «»*tpiy  If  flra  wa* 
opanad  at  k^>.  a  than  lt,<)  yard*.  If  p<t**lhU.  pair.i*  vata 
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lotiruvC^d  lo  clo*#  th«  b«l!or«  (Irlnj*.  It  w«4 

alto  ihal  they  t4««  t  !<•*  for  cartfol  «1«  b«(oi« 

4  7 

(Lrlitg,  thooiinii  float  Cha  hip  was  fu&ila. 

Ih*  oicUr  of  uaafjlo^ss  of  tha  dlffatanl  *f*-a(»>*i«  In 
paltol  contK.ct«  a».d  »piiing  ainbu»haa  In  ]V^2  (a*  ba>>'d  on 
tha  nutitbar  of  tliaas  aach  had  to  ba  flrtt*  to  prodoca  a 
kill)  wa*  a  a  folio***/'' 

Ur.  n 

**r>»\»Ns  IH  URDf.R  Or  TMtlR  MTHIT 


For  fatrnl* 

*  For  ArdruaSas 

Carblita  i 

Br»n  llpht  •tai.li’i.r  rv.** 

Fran  1  Ip.ht  ©achioa  rwo 

barb Ina 

Owan  or  Stan 

(Van  or  Stan 

auhtsai  hlna  Run 

BtihaAchit>«  ^,ji, 

RifI# 

tlfU 

^'Ihe^a  findings  of  tha  oparatlon*  ra**ai«ba*« 
1  ni  ri  »-«t  (  >t  paraiiat  to  atata*<i.t*  i-n 
» .1 ,  MiMvarn,  Faat  a»»d  Fancj  kavnlvar^ 


an  Inlrivail'f  pafaiiat  lo  i-n  al'nlna  and  tana** 

In  » .1 ,  Faat  a»»d  Fancj  Favnlvar  ’’Jb’ 

Fobllahtna  C.oaipany  ,  i.a*»i  #tp*n*  j  Mi*nl  ana  ,  ,  p  *J1. 

Mit.lvarn  (•paakl.ia,  of  lootaa.  of  ll»*  tavoivvi)  »*r*  that 
lh»  *»it*  tl*.*  I*  t("*a  vail  #p«  t,  foi  li  patmit*  ll*a 
avaraga  patforatai  ,  vh*-  oaS  had  tnme  italnloR  *i  l  a»p*'l' 
aor  a  ,  to  c  <«•<•  Ina  (*’t  raarti  «»n  and  g<.  *d  a  hool  (in  *  w  i  . 
i.Hiaeiirnllv  at  lai  a*  Vp  to  and  Inriodloll  »i  r  I*. 
Hit.lvarn'*  *i*a  a  «•(  t  nt  •  lo.»li*tad  that  \,i>a  fli*t  *1*01 
roolil  ha  K'  I  ol  (  In  froai  O.f  to  I  .  b  aarond*.  A*  « h#  »  ar'ta 
ppaoad,  1(1#  I  I  •#  la.^oirad  lo  pla<a  O'*  arroiata  aKot  ioataasad 
Aiiordlnaly,  t  oat  a  t>«  •  I  •  p i a*  ad  at  >1  at  ^tl  yatila  in  thia* 
aarop'la  va*  '  ,  vat*  food  pat  i  it»»anr* .  ”  Shoot  (or  (rnai  tha 
t  ip  at  •  »*l<l*  a  af'lt  alVav*  «l**ad. 

>iiharw|»a  looltatad.  tha  slat  1*1  .•  on 


t  ip  at  O  >*l<l«  a.aa  lt  alVav*  ailtt 
‘"’'l*  /ft  at  oit'atvjap  looltat 
patf.il*  #0.1  *<a(.v»‘-a!l  (n  t  h#  papa* 
Ha  to  ho.  l/Stj  si.  all, 


hal. 


'*r  **  *  •  w*  ***» 

ata  f» 


Coni." 
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th«  following  brtakdown  of  th«  total  nuotbcr  of 
toccoatfol  «i»buth«a  and  pattol  ccntactt  bccvaen  May  1932 
and  tha  and  of  April  19S3  alao  paralta  a  comparative 
appralaal  of  iba  parfotMnea  of  tha  aray,  tha  police,  and 
tha  guarrlllaa  In  thla  period,  five  yeara  after  tha 
atart  of  the  Eiaargency 

rig.  K 

THE  rERFOMANCE  OT  ARMY  AND  POLICE  IN  AMBJSH  AND  PATPOL 
I91Y  1952  -  ArRlL  1933 


Hay-Aug  *52 

aep-Oec  ’52 

Jan-Apr  '53 

Police  Pat  TO  la 
Contacta 

158 

! 

102 

in 

Fllla 

53 

22 

16 

Captures 

4 

5  , 

4. 

kll  la  A  rapturea 
par  contact 

.36 

1 

.2^ 

.16 

Army  Patrola 

Cun taels 

200 

161 

I/O 

Killa 

53 

76 

Captui«a 

9 

7 

5 

Kii io  4  raptures 
p'r  contact  j 

.42 

,»7 

.48 

Pol  tee  Ambus  be  a 
Sprung  smouahea 

85 

’9 

1  ^  f% 

Kills 

53 

47 

!  31 

Captures 

3  ! 

3 

2 

Kills  h  captures 
per  ambush 

1  1 

.65 

.63 

.  '6 

Ajiq;  Ambuabea 

bptuug  enntuahaS 

109 

135  1 

95 

Kills 

7? 

100 

83 

Capt  urea 

!  6 

;  1 

4 

Kills  A  c 'pturas 

I 

per  ambvtsi'  ' 

— —  -  ^ 

.76  i 

.75 

.91 

-^nwTrr..  h.»  "gjiChfel**’  2,  n.  13,  bicpn. 
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Th«  guerrillas'  performance  In  terms  of  successful 
ao^usbes  in  the  same  period  is  far  inferior  Co  Chat  of 
cither  army  or  police  and  shows  how  successfully  Che 
Security  Forces  had  seized  Che  initiative. 

Fig.  15 

AMBUSHES  SPRUNG  AND  CASUALTIES  INFLICTED 
BY  CUEKR 

MAY  1533  APRIL  1953 
(Comparsble  scores  by  the  Security 
Forces  are  given  in  parentheses) 


i  1 

t^y*Aug  *52 

Sep-Dec  '52 

Jon-Apr  *o3 

Ambush  against 
police 

17  (83) 

10  (79) 

3  (59) 

Ambush  against 
army 

5  (109) 

8  (135) 

1  1  (95) 

Security  Force 
casualties 

47  (130) 

9  (147) 

’  (114) 

The  bases  from  which  the  Security  Forces'  infantry 
roepenies  operated,  protected  as  they  were  by  aggressive 
patrols,  barbed  wire,  and  machine  gune,  defied  any  effort 
by  the  guerrillas.  Police  posts,  however,  offered  the 
gucrvillas  a  tnrset  for  which  th,'e  was  nothing  ccxrpareble 
on  the  guerrllle  'ide.  Attacks  on  the-!  yicloed  49,  13, 
and  8  kill'fd  in  action  in  Che  three  periods  analyzed. 

The  cost  in  casualties  to  the  Security  Forces  of 
their  I'airol  contacts  and  ambushes  was  very  lev 
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Flg.  16 

SECURITY  FORCE  CASUALTIES 
MAY  '952  -  APRIL  1953 
(Guerrilla  lossed  in  parentheses) 


Ma/-Aug  *52 

Sep-Oec  '52 

Jan-Apr  '53 

Killed  in  patrol 
contacts 

P  (U8) 

2  (75) 

5  (92) 

Killed  •.woe 
ambushing 

5  (130) 

2  (147) 

4  (114) 

As  will  be  seen,  the  Security  Forces’  successlul 
performance  was  the  result  of  a  whole  constellation  of 
skills  and  concepts. 

AN  EARLY  OPERATION 

Operation  NASSAU  was  the  rooting  out  of  guerrillas 
from  a  swamp  covering  some  100  square  miles  in  Selangor 
State.  It  laaceo  ten  oonshs.  Ourint;  nine  of  these,  the 
principal  burden  was  borne  by  the  Ist  Battalion  of  the 
Royal  Hampshire  Regiment,  which  for  a  time  1  ad  tb«  highest 
score  of  any  battalion  in  Malaya. 

H.ASSAU  toon  p  ace  in  th''*  district  of  Kuala  Langat, 
the  southernmost  part  of  Selangor  State.  The  distrlit  is 
35  by  25  mints  in  slse,  with  60,000  neople,  most  of  them 
Malay  but  including  also  important  Chinese  and  Indian 
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minorttles.  Most  of  the  action  took  place  in  and  around 
a  100  sq  0.5  area  of  swaap  virtually  trackless  except  for 
a  logging  section  in  the  western  part.  The  ground  looks 
deceptively  dry,  but  tne  unsuspecting  traveler  sinks 
into  it,  sometimes  be>and  help.  Visibility  is  seldom 
over  30  yards.  In  this  forbidding  wilderness,  the 
guerrillas  had  built  centns  on  log  platfor^r'  and  had 
frightened  the  local  Inhabitants  into  supporting  them. 

On  September  29,  1934,  Che  guerrillas  beheaded  a 
Chinese  boy  and  murdered  two  rubber  tappers.  The  effctt 
on  public  morale  was  serious.  On  December  1,  the 
Hampshires  were  given  military  responsibility  for  Selangor 
and  planning  got  under  way  to  exterminate  this  group  of 
guerrillas . 

Phase  1  of  Che  operation  (December  21,  1954,  Co 
January  9,  1933)  saw  the  instituCion  of  strict  food  denial 
while  C  Vyompany  began  to  operate  in  the  swamp. 

Phase  2  opened  at  6  a.m.  on  January  9  with  the  full 
orchestra.  There  were  at  hand  Che  23>pdr  howitzers 
of  Che  25th  Fielo  KegiioenC  RA,  mor-  ars  of  the  11th 
Independent  Troop  '  V  and  of  the  RAF  Regiment,  ^..luored  cars 
of  the  lltn  Hussars, as  well  us  police,  Home  Guard,  the 
RAF,  and  Che  RAAF.  There  was  considerable  shelling  and 
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bombings  with  the  aim  of  making  Che  swamp  untenable  and 
driving  Che  guerrillas  on  to  a  line  of  ambushes.  But 
nothing  happened.  The  rwamp  was  big,  and  Che  guerrillas 
were  prepared  to  sic  eight.  The  arcillery  program  now 
was  changed  Co  harassing  fire  at  nighc.  Ambushes  continued, 
and  paCrolling  was  stepped  up  to  raise  civilian  morale. 
Patrols  began  to  work  the  de^p  swamp  in  numlers.  Food 
denial  continued. 

January  and  February  passed  with  no  contacts  and 
little  information,  a  time  lag  which  by  1958  was  Co  be 
recognized  as  normal  in  any  food-denial  operation,  whj'e 
Che  guerrillas  were  living  off  their  stocks. 

On  Karcb  17,  the  Special  Branch  reporerd  some 
attractive  information,  and  an  ambush  was  set.  When  the 
ambush  was  ninety-three  hours  old  and  Che  second  party 
was  manning  it,  three  guerrillas  appeared.  Two  were 
killed  and  one  vno  wounded,  to  be  killed  later.  The 
first  two  dead  were  Identified  as  Che  men  who  had 
beheaded  the  Chinese  boy. 

Nothing  moxe  wns  seen  or  heard  of  the  guerrill.'.s  for 
another  five  weeks,  while  che  Hampshiror  c  ).)tinued 
patiently  an!  doggedly  to  crisscross  the  swamp.  Then,  on 
April  22,  they  were  told  that  the  guerrillas  planned  to 
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concacc  a  logging  parcy.  The  4ch  Placoon  sec  cwo  ambushes 
unseen  by  the  loggers  and  bagged  one  guerrilla.  In  chree- 
and-a-hal£  months,  three  companies  o£  in£antry  with 
generous  support  had  eliminated  three  guerrillas. 

The  month  o£  May  was  a  complete  blank.  In  June,  the 
llth  Platoon  scumbled  on  a  camp  in  Che  swamp,  killing  one 
terrorist  and  capturing  another.  A  £ew  days  later,  a 
party  which  nad  been  £our  nights  in  ambush  received  good 
in£ormacion  and  killed  two  guerrillas.  Soon  a£ter,  the 
No.  3  man  among  the  terrorists  surrender'd  with  his 
mistress.  He  reported  that  £ood  denial  had  been  smst 
e££ective  and  had  caused  two  deaths.  By  late  June,  twelve 
guerrillas  had  been  eliminated,  and  twenty- ^ve  more  were 
known  to  be  le£c  operating  in  Che  area. 

On  July  7  two  companies  o£  Fijians  were  brought  in  to 
Speed  up  operations.  During  Che  week  o£  July  14  every  man 
was  committed  to  the  swamp  with  generous  air  support,  but 
there  were  no  imoedlate  results.  The  process  was  repeated 
for  a  period  beginning  on  July  24,  and  this  time  three  o£ 
Che  Communists  surrendered,  sayiOo  that  pressure  and 
hunger  had  become  .obearable.  Among  them  was  the  No.  2 
man  of  Che  terrorists,  who  guided  Che  Security  Forces  to 
No.  1,  an  Instance  of  the  "snowball  effect"  chat  was  to 
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becoae  familiar.  Eecween  August  15  and  September  20 
there  were  two  captures  and  seven  more  surrenders.  On 
September  22  the  ares  was  declared  "white,"  and  all 
restrictions  were  lifted  accordingly. 

The  Security  Forces  had  expended  60,000  shells, 

30,000  trench  mortar  bombs,  and  2,000  aerial  bombs. 

Every  guerrilla  elimluactd  ''ost  the  Hampsht/es  alone 
1,200  man-days  of  ambush  or  patrol.  NASSAU  illustrated 
the  application  of  food  denial,  the  keeping  of  a  battalion 
in  an  area  long  enough  for  its  men  to  know  it  as  well  as 
the  guerrilla  did,  the  use  of  small  parties  within  an 
operational  framework,  and  the  extensive  employment  of 
air  and  artillery.  Perhaps  most  important ,  it  proved 
that  soldiers  of  European  stock  cot?d  oper»<t«'  ei^fcctively 
for  months  on  end  in  the  worst  possible  sort  of  tropical 
terrain  and  chat  the  Security  Forces  could  place  unendurable 
pressure  on  guerrillas  who  had  sought  shelter  in  tne 
deepest  recesses  of  tropical  swamps. 


5<iLt.  Col.  P  '1.  H.n.  "Operation  NASSAU."  The  British 
Army  Review.  February  1V57,  p.  29,  C'lNFIDENTLlL;  The  Hoyal 
Hampshire  Regi^nt  ■  ournal,  February  1957  ,  p.  29.  Th- 
Hampsbiren  made  con.n.derable  use  of  their  :.eavy  weapons  for 
harassing  fire  in  Hr.laya;  indeed,  the  battalion  appears  to 
have  found  a  us#  for  all  available  fire  support.  In  1954- 
1956,  it  averaged  90,000  -ounds  of  me-,  nine-gun  a..d  1,600 
rounds  of  S-i”  and  4.2-in  mortar  ammunition  expended  ax>nthly 
on  harassing  misrions  alone,  most  of  it  at  night  ("Support 
Company  Notes,"  Xh.»  Royal  Hampshire  Resiment  Jo'-rnal. 

November  1956).  - - ° - - 
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ROUTIME  OPERATIONS  IH  THE  JUNGLE  FRINGE 

Patrols  and  ambushes  In  the  jungle  Iringe  might  be 
carefully  prepared  operations  involving  displays  of 
virtuosity.  Usually,  however,  they  were  months  of  patient, 
monotonous  effort;  yet  the  soldier  knew  that  any  second 
might  bring  the  excitement  of  contact.  The  Journal  of  the 
Queen's  Royal  Regiment  ba*  recorded  a  typical  day  of 
estate  patrolling  In  late  1955.  It  began  at  first  lighc, 
when  a  patrol  found  the  telephone  wire  cut  along  a  main 
road.  A  small  party,  guided  by  a  tracker  dog  and  an  lb*,, 
tracker,  went  out  to  investigate.  lAOO  hours:  A  latex 
truck  was  reported  burning  on  an  estate.  Out  went  a 
platoon  with  dogs  and  Iban  trackers,  only  to  find  that  the 
guerrillas  had  an  hour's  start.  Their  trark  was  spotted, 
but  lost  in  swamp  after  some  1,000  ycrds.  The  platoon 
leader  reported  accordingly  by  radio,  and  battalion  put 
two  or  three  platoons  into  likely  cutoff  positions. 

2130  hours:  Shots  were  heard.  Neighboring  planters 
telephoned  their  estimates  of  the  azimuths.  The  incident 
was  located,  and  Lho  standby  par:.'  of  the  nearest  :i,mpany 
turned  out  with  d.gs.  On  learning  that  rbe  .vcai  special 
constables  had  seen  lights  approaching  their  barbed  wire 
and  fired,  the  party  searched  the  area  for  an  hour. 
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If.  auch  a  i'<earr.h  unic  found  nothing,  Ic  would  return 
ro  tno  post,  and  those  o£  its  tsemoers  who  were  not  on  the 
list  to  be  dressed,  craed,  and  ready  would  go  back  to  bed. 

Aside  froB  such  action  in  response  to  the  possibility 

o£  an  attack  or  other  incident,  there  was  routine  day  and 

night  patrolling,  as  well  as  frequent  ambushing  of  likely 

guerrilla  routes. Ine  sol.-ilers  thought  toi.  routine 

boring.  One  meoiber  of  the  Queen's  Royal  Regiment  compared 

it  unfavorably  with  actual  Jungle  operations: 

Jungle  operations  were  few  and  far 
between  and  provided  a  pleasant 
change  from  the  fatigue  of  the 
estate  patrolling  •-  in  fact  it  was 
much  preferred.  Estate  nacroillng 
with  its  before*dawn  starts  and 
frequent  after-dark  conclusions, 
its  alarms  and  excursions  resulting 
both  from  minor  Incidents  both  Hy 
day  but  more  frequently  by  night 
led  to  a  great  loss  of  sleep;  in 
the  jungle  it  is  only  in  the  more 
exceptional  circumstances  that 
movement  takes  {lace  in  darkness. 

Comments  such  as  these,  implying  that  night  operations  < 

were  routine  and  showing  the  British  soldic:r’s  preference 

for  Jungle  operaticnr  •  ver  the  patrolling  of  cultivation, 

frequently  appearer  in  regimental  journals. 


1956, 


^^Jourr.al  of  the  Queen's  Royal  Regiment.  November 
p.  57. 

^^Ibid. ,  p.  56. 
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The  experience  of  «  Weleb  battelion  (possibly  lislccd 
Co  escxCn  enil  new-vlllege  duties  because  personnel  cuenover 
had  forced  a  complete  rebuilding  ot  the  unit  in  tialaya) 
shows  how  tedious  these  essential  casks  could  be.  In 
Che  first  six  saonths  ai.Cer  being  committed  to  operations, 
the  battalion  killed  hut  one  guerrilla  and  had  one  of  }te 
officers  wounded.  Its  rperations  remainec  within  Che 
fraiMwork  of  the  antiguerrillA  concept;  they  consisted 
of  food  rescriuticn  measures,  rubber  and  Jungle  patrolling 
in  areas  wh  s  good  information  was  lacking,  anti  escort 
duties.  Rifle  companies  were  forty  miles  and  more 
battalion  headquarters.  And  sK  least  on?  platoon  was 
usually  broken  into  four-man  parties  who  li'>ed  with  the 
local  police  and  helped  supervise  the  central  conking  of 
sice.^^ 


A  RREPLANNED  OPERATION 

An  example  of  what  was  done  in  the  area  between  Jungle 
and  village  when  Special  Branch  had  hot  l.^tcllig*.  was 
Operation  PETARO,  mouot'-d  by  the  Queen’s  Royal  Xegimeot, 
whose  normal  rouulnc  was  described  earlier.  PETARD  w-ts  a 


'^'’Cooi'.ec  rice  spoils  quickly  in  tropical  climate. 

One  of  the  refinements  of  food  denial,  and  a  most  effective 
one,  was  Co  c-iok  all  the  rice  for  a  village  in  one  kitchen. 
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company-size  ambush  of  a  guerrilla  food  party  near  a 
village  of  resettled  Cbineiie  in  Johnre  State.  Special 
Branch  had  reported  that  a  ton  of  food  was  to  be  collected 
by  thirty  to  forty  guerilllaa  In  about  a  week's  time.  At 
1915  hours  on  Lite  appointed  day,  the  food  was  to  be  passed 
over  the  perimeter  wire  by  organized  sympathizers  (called 
"Hasses  Executives")  to  alx  guerrillas  outside  the  wire. 

It  was  then  to  be  dumped  temporarily  in  a  thick  clump  of 
trees  ai.d  brush  SO  yards  away.  The  villagers  wore 
believed  to  be  sympathetic  to  the  gw'errillas  and  to  have 
organized  an  elaborate  warning  syst.t»  Involving  small  hays, 
rubber  tappers  and  their  dogs,  and  ';yc‘lists.  Special 
Branch  promised  four  days'  warning  and  a  tw''*'Cy- four-hour 


■  i. 


To  anticipate  the  particular  difficulties  created  by 
these  circumstances,  the  military  spent  days  in  planning, 
rehearsal,  and  preparations.  The  first  problem  for  the 
Security  Forces  w.>.s  that  of  approaching  the  area  of  rhe 


0  V 


food  pi.ck-up.  It  was  solved  by  planning  to  leave  the  base 


V 


on  the  four-day  signal  with  full  kl.  and  food,  3er<>^ti!ti!e 
in  a  secret  camp  wi. bin  striking  dlstanr*,  ^nd  then  move 
out  on  the  o'.ght  scheduled  for  the  food  collection. 
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Tho  company  commander  ft.ade  Sour  reconn-Jisssnce 
Percies,  one  of  clicw  by  air,  another  in  civilian  disguise 
as  o.  sewer  inspector.  IlaCocn  coowaanders  walked  ever  the 
approach  route  from  0230  hours  on  so  that  they  would  know 
it  by  night.  Then  they  settled  derwn  in  the  aSseObly  area 
£.id  spent  the  day  there,  sweltering  in  the  sun  and  rain, 
to  Hatcn  and  grew  accus totted  to  ch^  nortuil  neighborhood 
sounds.  I'hey  returned  to  camp  at  2130. 

Planning  called  for  two  assault  and  thras  cutoff 
groups.  The  assault  groups,  of  ten  and  eight  men  resjseccive- 
ly,  each  had  two  Bren  guns  with  flashlights  mounted  or. 
them,  rifle  grenad's,  and  a  small  g:.cund  searchlight. 

The  cutoff  groups  <  ould  run  Into  position  vh.n  the  shooting 
started.  Mortars  would  be  used  to  '^Ivh  expi  /siv-es  and 
flarce  on  checkpoints. 

With  so  many  groups  involved,  it  was  essential  that 
they  all  know  th^ir  arue  of  fire.  The  site  was  laid  out 
on  training  grounds,  and  the  soldiers  ran  through  tne 
drill  over  and  over.  In  addition,  they  practiced  firing  at 
night  and  at  obscure  targets.  To  perfect  their  tl-lr,. , 
groups  went  over  similar  rooces  wicb  the  loads  they  would 
carry  on  the  appointed  night.  Deceptive  measures  were 
devised  to  co--^eal  the  move  out. 
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lit*  w«rnl')g  t  4mn>  ,  t  b*  •.»•(•<</  mi>*4 

Al«>ui  } ,  *tv)0  y«r4l«  th>  vttl*a«,  ( b«  «ii»' 

four  Hmft'  rai  loo*  ««(.ucb**4  *0^  wi>v*<l  loio  •  pt  rt<  >>  f 
o«*r  nr  fom  v*||*'*<lon.  I  b#r  *»<»f «  •••••i**  »A  b»  ••  »*' 

hour«,  '0^/  y»r-<*  fro*  i  h*  Min  ro*rf,  }"  >  r«iA«  ( r  tm  «h« 
ruKl'*i  tr»*4i.  M#i#,  y  *»■'•  f«r  f«<-t 

rlayt  .  1h»»»  no  •*t>Kln|>.  t>o  r''oi>lr«n.  •  by 

«hlap*r  <»n  1 1  ,  Aaniflaa,  vnaMortO**  •  ,  carrtar* 

•  Inn#  w«i*  aHnwad  io  «n.>v«. 

Aftar  th#  fi»Mr  day*.  Aranr-h  rayv'Tiad  thai 

nothin!  Mrnitd  haipp*n  <«r  thi  a#  In  four  daya  (artra,  an’ 
alaty  >  f  t  ha  awn  ‘^ra  alluNrau  an  ^ff  ta  nat  food 

and  ratutn.  1«  laaaun  tha  attain,  Cha  ari*'ara  awra 
now  a  I  t  owad  t  aa  and  r  ( (a*  at  t  aa  hat  waan  -t  ' .  ti  *  *t  tnd  t  a 
at  i?<h).  for  tha  naat  four  daya,  tnay  alao  did  dally 
phyalral  tralnin|  in  flara  and  hald  ^wiataa  and  dlaruttlnn 

f  rn-.pa  , 

Than  lha  *n<t  d  raa»«  to  aa^va  nul  ,  and  t  >>•  wan  anvad  a 
faal  I ,  ^(h)  yarda  In  tha  ftalaran  dvili,  Tha'/  I  t«<r4  lhatr 
ys.alilnna,  ratalvnl  in#  alanal,  •  ofwo^d  f|>a. 

Tha  ai»buan  htllad  a  a/ttbat  of  tl*  i  slTirt  t<Maait(»a 
and  nna  nf  » ha  hr  ant  h  rnaaitltaa,  and  raua«d  frtut  ai>f « 
yoartiilaa  r  aufiaioltr  t  non  aitat.  Tha  »<irr  an<t  a  <  a  .  ah  I  r  h 


bl3  Copy 


sucHirr 
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•  1%; 

in  iurii  w«r*  l.«  h4V«'  a 

lh«  laip<*ct  nf  i  h«  !oat  nt  th«  £•'•«..  ••  '  Ka  il«ath  of  a 

fairly  aanirr  part/  «aai>ari  ar  it  ( t>a  raalliatl'm  ttiai 
lha  Sacur  tty  foreaa  could  dia  o  at  ih*  i’ti>ilaia' 

UlvlaitKi  c,(  affort  baltraan  latlalicHia  waa  lllwairatad 
In  tha  aaiaa  ataa  of  Johuta,  in  Raokaai,  w^a’^a  lha  khixlaaia' 
trarhad  in  tha  iuni^ta  and  tW«  (^aat  'a  Ruyat  paj^lakant  in 
aatataa  and  on  tha  frlnua.  In  lha  fall  of  19)),  tha  than 
Ulractor  of  Opatationa,  Ganaral  bit  Oaiiffity  hovma, 
found  that  tha  local  guarrillaa  had  ftowiad  an  aanaaty 
of  far  and  ao  ordarad  a  concanti  at  ton  ai^ainat  thaa  ■  iia 
Vuaan'a  aaa  givar  f  Iva  nau  (that  i$,  ailtaaaa 

inhahitad  by  raaattlad  a^uattara)  and  laany  ««'''*>,  atth 
Jungla  patrhaa  batuaan  tha«.  Dull  Vn»h,  ki>^>uk.<.  tna  aian 
nf  tha  Quaan'a,  with  tong  patrola  through  aaiat**  froa 
bafora  daun  until  aftar  dark,  parpatual  rhacting  of 
rrorhara  and  vlllaRaa,  and  aaatrhina  of  vatilclaa  and  htmaaa 
for  aurpltia.  and  hanca  iltagat,  food,  lha  tniniar* 
aaarchad  trorbara,  both  oas  tha  aataiat  and  ahan  thay  'rft 

- - 

Ma|.  M.  a,  oury,  "Oparatlon  hrTrf''  .*  ^  Inf  t  »'^n 
January  H'.*  .  <  OKfl  infT  lAl.  .  Tl.a  atcoKtranca  o  f  ao  ,  .  andt»  a’ 
la  dla-ua^ail  In  g.  Somlarland,  ^ot  Igjar  f  l  l  I  a  Intatltcania 
in  HaiBya^_^'» 'J*  lha  HAhu  /  ,  .>  .t at  ion.  aTM^A, 

''*•{■(  am’.*  r  1  '»  /i .  SI  I  h  ‘  I 
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t}v#lr  h«u»»»  lo  tS),-s  GBojtil.ig.  ftojj  b«lp«iS  {i.>>fl<€o*n.r<il 


o<ftr«T«  Ifl  h‘-' ‘if- Iff -hr -at  9*)4reK»4  for  foc^d,  thttr-ahy 


k*»f?lng  «««<{««!  ttn<4  f;on>  lh<»  ^5>-^  dpo  pvtllnj 


ii‘'>V!>ti f i'-^  i>ti>«i>>Ka  cit  (.!)«>  1  liiAS  b(»L«<»»ii  ' h«  ^u9rtiH'<& 


in  th*  jynjl?  i"'”'  t'>e  Min  twsin.  This  iJal>  orni 


i'Jdlowo  thtf'jgh  It  'itio,  pyt  tt*"  swjr»  o»i  » S'*  •*r>g*# 


gu<rrrillt*»  who,  SI  th*  *«»t  fHtt»58it7,  lr‘o4  to  S ive 


on  oil*p«lo  woti  •nd  yovog  Ktirv  hriinen#* . 


H  thA  S.s>cu(fity  fotcis-s  eft*?*  getting  h*>t:«r  twJtattS 


1*<  l®?5  ’hao  th*>f  huf*.  ■>■>•*»  s«y,  {n  tbl»  v*#  not 


du*  #«  oly  ta  ?,resi#'t  qhili  i)‘  .;«fv.  -witl  bott«k 


hip,  iv  WAg  sUo  th*  vyi>e«’<iu4>ni;«  of  tKs,if  h^vin; 


d*v*lo{i»H  p*rfcat*d  th«  nwlhodg  drscii!.'*  «'--■/* 


Wh^n^v**  th*y  •llow*d  liw-ntslv**  to  %o  ha,.!t  lo  tbs  .sotbiMj# 


of  IV49,  th«y  jot  th«  result*  of  I9t9.  Thw*,  Sft  lat* 


1953,  4  petrol  u£  lha  3/h  Curhh*#  ietlled  lh«  hodygvsord  »f 


Ah  H«>,  th«  >9cs«tsry  of  tb«  Co«ii»Joist  f«rty  In  Kogrt 


i>*«9hll*n  St  «t*  * '«j  a  Blast  laportant  flgyro  <o  the  petty 


hiomrt-hy  The  sirhhs  brigade  coamAnder  ft  11  lot®  th* 


'  J'>y’'0£l  of  ho  ihi<»a-n*6  Kojral  P*~ <>•  t nt  ,  Hov*»i»or 
1S%6,  p.  ,  fi«  !<>r  kTC.  5  rToe*  er  or  Yof  *.'<* 


■j-.iAPo's  Soysl  HegiBWiot,  Vol.  A,  Cel*  and  fol3*o~T,td . , 
r,  Mershot ,  p.  id. 
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■firor  of  oxploltit'g  tSiis  ouccesr  slooj;  Cha  lUisi  of  Katf«rc 
«'C  othe?  ^aoes  ar,<i  £la«s  by  jsvuring  in  Lroopj  for  quick 
E««ult».  He  t'^infoicef'  the  2/6  £-jrkba^  vitb  three 
co«p*rlsa  £rc«  the  1/1  Curkh^r.  Th'-  letter  e**-nvd  ««  line 


Ilf  ambushea,  whiU  the  2/i  cwept  the  «tca  of  the  kil)  Co 
thff  line  of  aabusbee.  The  rea'jics  v*r«  two  contacts,  one 
hill.  »h  Ho  wa*  not  eltMi..<,;t6d  until  three  years  letar, 

e  food-denial  operation  that  ran  £»•.•>«  one  year 
or  into  the  next.  With  hla  vent  alxty-sevon  other 


guerrilla''  and  the  greeter  jsert  of  t'ne  local  Min  Yuen.-'** 


^^"Diary  of  Dally  Events,"  1/7  ujrkite  Rifles, 
Wovc«b*r  1953  -  Dtjeabet  19^S,  SLCktl ;  F  -d»ret<nn 
Report,  1956,  p.  448. 
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V.  PtOVt-HEWr  IN  JUKCL£  WAR 

That  the  Cca»a<Dii%f«alth  forcca  in  Malaya  could  hold 
oI£  thir  Conauniata  wbi'«  laarnlitg  wh«C  kinda  of  Junclc 
operatlona  vci«  effective  iuplled  an  ahlltty  on  their  part 
to  operate  efficiently  in  the  Jungln.  It  enant  that  they 
Unew  how  to  aovej  live,  tnd  flgnc  cl  lea  «we>  froia  roada, 
traila,  or  tracka. 

To  have  aolvcd  the  problem  of  Jungle  novefflent  w^nd 
learned  to  toove  taak  forcca  nf  any  deaired  aize  through 
the  Jungle  ia  a  akill  fundraental  to  aucceaa  in  Jungle 
war.  If  one  aay  Judge  by  Bernard  B.  fall 'a  Street  Without 
Joy,  the  French  array  in  Victnan  ivevor  even  thougnt  co 
learn  the  art;  for  eaanplc,  Fall  deacrihes  its  acteept, 
aa  late  at  1954,  to  defend  a  mountain  plateau  containing 
aMny  heavily  wooded  ar<2aa  with  a  motorized  taak  force 
reinforced  wish  tanka  and  armored  artilleiy.  The  taak 
force,  being  roadbound,  met  Ite  end  in  a  aeriea  of  ':':buahes 
along  the  roada  it  uaed  on  one  fuii'»  Biaaioi  aft*., 
another. 57  fhe  k*-iLl.tt  array  of  l9iB  HbO  had  a  very 
different  approach.  In  World  War  II,  Ita  cos-,  ndera  had 

^^Beina.'d  B.  Fall,  Street  Wirhc*'?t  Joy,  The  Stackpole 
Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  19C1,  Chapter  ’^Knd  of  a  Taak 
Force";  for  ..omaienta  by  Harahall  Andrewt  aee  i*.  11. 
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Cried  to  vi**  roedbound  ta*k  force*  in  Jungle  war  against 
the  Japanese  in  Burma.  T.i*  resulting  series  of  costly 
ambushes  and  infiltration*  had  taught  them  that  jungle 
war  was  p-.  iirarily  the  task  of  the  Infintryman  who  avoided 
roads  and  trails  as  he  moved  throi._.>  the  Jungle. 

As  another,  most  vivid  example  of  what  awaited  the 
roadhound  formation  in  Jungle  war  the  British  recalled  the 
Japanese  attack  on  the  17th  Indian  Division  as  it  was 
beginning  to  cross  the  Slttang  River  bridge  in  lower 
Burma  in  February  1942.  fhe  Japanese  nad  picked  up  a 
radio  stessagc  in  clear  and  knew  that  the  divlsloi.  wc..*d 
retreat  across  t‘'e  swift  and  unfrv.dible  river.  They 
therefor*  moved  two  regiment*  through  the  '.ungle  and  aimed 
them  directly  at  the  brldg/  The  Indian  Oivit.on's 
•lovemencs  were  slow;  they  had  to  conform  tu  the  road, 
and  were  further  handicapped  by  an  accident  on  the  bridge 
that  backed  up  two  culuans  of  truck*  for  s  mile.  The 
Japanese  sttscked  straight  out  of  the  Jungle  at  the 
bridgohesd  and  they  also  put  a  roadblock  between  two 
battalion*  slong  rli#  lln*  of  *»*rti.,  and  fighting  developed 
at  these  points.  .U  the  Jay  wore  on,  -o^e  and  mors 
Japanese  attacks  opened  on  the  division  e*  it  ws*  strung 
out  along  f'a  rosd.  In  the  confuslin,  the  bridge  was 
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blovn  up  prcaaturcly.  When  the  rcuinanCs  of  the  17th  were 
counted,  there  were  only  SC  officers  end  3, 604  enlisted 
Mn,  ebout  41  per  cent  of  the  cocel  eutborized  stienglh. 
Host  of  the  trsnspott,  some  of  the  artillery,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Ch<c  equip^nt  were  gone.  Ihe  division 
was  for  the  time  being  not  a  fighting  force.  The  Japanese 
had  begun  to  aove  on  foot  through  the  jungle  about  the 
aauM  time  that  the  17th  had  begun  to  s-uve  by  road.  They 
reached  the  bridge  in  fifty-six  hours  of  crosscountry 
■arching,  as  quickly  as  did  the  division  with  its  aotor 
transport.^* 

The  experience  of  the  l/t.n  In'ian  Division  at  the 
Sittang  bridge  was  repeated  several  times  it  942  and 
1943.  Rricish  and  Indian  formations  moved  op  ui.l  down 
roada.  Whether  attacking  or  defending,  battel  ions  and 
brigadea  either  were  strung  out  et  abort  distances  from 
these  roeds  o~  were  ectuelly  on  thcic,  leaving  the  Japanese 
free  to  hook  pest  and  block  them.  "The  best  ansvet  s'ould 
have  been  to  do  the  eeaw  to  the  Japanese  before  they  did 
it  to  US,"  later  wr'ce  Field  Mrraha*  the  Vitcwoi  M!'', 

^®Klrby  et  al..  The  War  Against  Japan,  Vol.  II; 

India's  Most  Dangerous  Hour,  1916,  Chapter  4. 
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"buC  wt,  by  rcaton  o£  our  complete  dependence  on  sssotor 
cranaport  ana  Che  unhandlneca  cf  our  troops  In  the  Jungle, 
could  not  carry  out  ctias'^  hooka  tucceaafully  in  «ny 
strength. "59 

By  19A5  the  British  had  learned  how  to  move  through 
Che  Jungle  and  had  freed  their  forces  from  the  tyranny 
of  Che  road.  The  type  of  jungle  war  Chat  thts  permlcced 
them  to  fight  Is  tersely  described  by  Slln.  After 
comaentlng  on  Che  loportance  of  air  transport  and  of  wide 
latitude  for  subordinate  cossnanders,  he  noted  these 
characteristics: 


(ill)  The  oporaclon,  over  wide 
distances  In  aost  difficult  country, 
of  coaiperatlvcly  email  fortes  in 
tsctlcsl  Indcperwience  but  strstcslc 
coed)  Inat  ion. 

<iv)  Reduced  scales  of  cranaport 
and  equipa&iC,  auppletieinCed  by 
ingenuity  and  inprovlsatlon  from 
local  resources. 

(v)  The  high  quality  of  thr  l-idi- 
vlduel  soldier,  bis  aoraU,  tough¬ 
ness,  an'*  ui^c  .pllne,  hla  arceptsnee 
of  hardshlu,  end  bis  eblU^y  to  oovc 
on  his  ovr  feet  and  to  look  after 

himself .60 


59$ 11b,  Defeat  into  Vrctory.  p.  V/ . 

^^Ihid.,  j.  A58.  See  also  p.  4A9  for  Slla'a  cowBS.-)ta 
on  vehicles.  It  was  hit  enparlence  lo  Southsast  Asia  that 
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In  Halaya,  troop  moveiutnc  isight  b«  divided  into  Che 
CacCicai  and  the  admin ittraCxve.  The  former  Cook  place 
s'hen  Che  enemy  was  being  aougbc  by  Che  troops  involved; 

Che  latter,  when  the  enemy  might  attack.  All  moveme.'it 
on  operations  was  tactical. 

As  regards  movement  of  troops  and  supplies  in  rear 
areas,  it  was  possible,  given  Che  neturu  of  the  Eoergency, 
to  establish  that  certain  roads  offered  little  danger  of 
guerrilla  ambush,  and  on  these,  as  will  be  seen,  protection 
was  rainimal.  On  other  roads,  ^scott.s  were  provided  and 
men  traveled  in  formed  units  Chat  were  trained  and 
organized  to  execuCt  inmediate-actl'-r.  anCiambush  drills. 
However,  the  basic  protection  for  traffic  in  '  'e  rear  was 
the  steady  prassure  kept  on  Che  guerrillas  t.y  tr>  ^ps 
moving  through  the  Jungle. 

Crosscountry  movement  in  Jungle  is  raovtisenc  by  small 
units,  for  companies  end  platoons  are,  in  Slim's  phrase, 
"the  basic  units  of  the  Jungle,"  marching  and  fighting 
"in  tactical  independence  but  strategic  combination."^^ 


the  fewer  vehicles  a  unit  had,  the  farthi.  md  tester  it 
could  move,  that  is,  that:  CacCicai  mobility  and  number  of 
vehicles  were  in  inverse  ratio.  He  argues  that  this  fact 
was  mssked  in  Europe  and  Kjrth  Africa  Jurlng  World  War  II 
by  the  wcaknes'*  of  hostile  air  power  and  the  large  nuinfcer 
of  motorable  routes. 

^^Ibid..  pp.  451,  458. 
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THE  BASIC  IMPORTANCE  OF  SIIXN’CE 

The  .luthui  iLt.itivp  Rr’M«s  -i  Th:  C-;..tuc£  of  Aott- 
Terrorlat  Operations  5n  Malaya  states  that  movement  is, 
first  of  all,  silent,  and  that  speed  takes  second  place  to 
silence.  The  emphasis  on  silence  limits  speed  sharply  and 
means  that  movement  will  often  be  "painfully  slow."^^ 
Because  of  the  importance  of  silence.  Commonwealth  units 
were  ordered  to  rut  or  chop  vegetation  only  as  a  last 
resort  to  ovoid  excessive  detours.  (The  spectacle,  and 
especially  the  sound,  of  a  unit  chopping  its  way  through 
the  Jungle  to  arrive  at  a  rendezvous  within  a  second  of  the 
appointed  time  would  have  been  da*'»''rous  as  well  as 
incongruous  in  operations  against  a  foe  wh'  had  acquired 
the  senses  and  sensitivities  of  wild  game  end  "ho  measured 
time,  not  by  the  second-hand  of  a  fine  watch,  but  by  the 
moon.)  Moreover,  the  phrase  "last  resort  to  save  excessive 
detours"  should  be  reed  in  context;  as  the  manual  went  on 
to  point  out,  experience  bad  shown  that  a  search  viS’ially 
found  a  way  around  the  bad  patch,  whereas  cutting  slowc 
movement,  tired  the  troops,  and  Vc  h  the  attepdaiit  t^.i-- 
betrayed  the  unit  >0  its  eremies. 

^2  * 

Director  of  Operccions,  Malaya,  The  Conduct  of 
Anti-Tevror<;t  Operations  in  Malaya,  3rd  ed.,  1958 
(hereafter,  ATOM),  p.  VXII-3,  CONFIDEWTIAl. . 
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in  adUiLiun  to  ulie  iiuputuaiict:  u£  sileiii.e,  training 
and  doctrine  emphasized  that  tracks  and  roads  were  to  be 
avoided  because  of  the  danger  of  ambush.  When  the  Security 
Forces  used  a  crack,  they  were  simplifying  Che  guerrilla's 
continual  search  for  opportunities  to  ambush  them. 

Moving  slowly,  off  Che  road,  and  stopping  frequently 
(at  least  every  ten  minutes)  to  listen  for  the  enemy,  units 
also  were  instructed  to  leave  no  trail.  Carbage  and  litter 
were  to  be  buried  and  twigs  left  unbroken,  and  the  last  man 
was  Co  sweep  away  signs  of  passage. 

Halts  sere  a  matter  for  the  experienced  judgment  of 
the  commander,  normally  a  function  of  the  terrain  and  the 
condition  of  his  men.  At  Che  beginning  of  march,  the 
normal  ten  minutes'  halt  after  the  first  ho"r  v^s  observed. 
Thereafter,  Che  commander  stopped  as  seemed  appropriate 
Co  him.  At  every  halt,  positions  were  taken  for  all-round 
defense;  each  man  listened  intently  at  Che  beginning  and 
again  at  the  end  of  Che  halt. 

This  slow,  silent  crosscountry  movement  generslly 
continued  until  about  1600  hours,  .nen,  at  a  silent  .‘ignai, 
cne  unit  would  move  off  at  right  angler  t-<  its  course  for 
perhaps  100  yards.  Then,  at  another  signal  and  a  wave  of 
the  leader's  arm  to  indicate  the  long  axis  of  tha 
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perlmecetf  Che  unlc  would  go  through  the  drill  o£  escab- 
llshlng  camp  for  the  ntg'iu.^^ 

How  far  could  a  unlc  move  In  a  day?  Allowing  for  a 
normal  proportion  of  good  and  bad  going  In  hilly  Jungle, 
the  Coldstream  Guards  found  that  Che  cally  average  was 
four  to  five  thousand  yards  as  Che  crow  flies,  and  the 
actual  yardage  traveled  might  be  considerably  more.  In 
very  bad  terrain,  the  Coldstream  found  themselves  covering 
as  little  as  fifteen  hundred  yards. 

As  for  night  movement  in  jungle,  ATOM  said  only  tnat 
It  was  "not  often  practical"  and  should  be  undertaken  only 
by  well-trained  troops.  An  earlier,  very  similar  stateuent 
by  the  Jungle  Training  Center  said  that  s*  h  movement  was 
possible  provided  It  was  parallel  to  a  r.vsck,  to  a  point 
not  Coo  far  from  the  road,  and  on  a  'Monll*^  night.  Ability 
to  use  map  and  compass  at  night  was  regarded  as  cSaciiLlal 
for  movement  In  cultivation  of  any  sort.^^ 


The  foregoing  Information  rv  based  un  ATort,  Chapters 
VI  and  VIII. 

^^Appondlx  A  tu  "Quarterly  Vistorlcal  Rep'or’-,"  2 
Coldstream  Guurdo ,  June  30,  1949,  SECRET. 

^^"Minutes,  doramanders'  Conferen'**.  FARtii',  25-26 
April  1949,"  Annex  to  "Quarterly  Historical  Report," 

FARELF  C(Ops/SO)  Branch,  for  quarter  ending  June  30,  1949 
(hereafter,  "Commanderi-' '  Conference,  25-26  .\pr 11  1949"), 
SECRET . 
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NO  COUKTgv  TOO  ROUGH 

An  example  of  what  Coumonwr.altb  Croops  coulu  do  in 
the  way  of  crosscountry  movemanC  was  Operation  BCRROWDALE. 
This  involved  three  rifle  companies  of  Seaforth  Highlanders 
and  a  company  of  Gurkhas.  The  goal  of  the  operation  was 
the  Tasek  Bera  area,  which  the  communist  guerrillas  had 
once  described  as  naving  but  one  approach,  and  that  one 
impossible  for  Europeans. 

Fo’'r  self-contained  task  forces  were  sent  to  Che 
Tasek  Para  area  to  stay  and  dominate  it.  At  first,  rubber 
boats  were  air-dropped  for  use  on  some  river  stretchro 
once  tnc  troops  bad  won  Che  f'lendsnip  of  the  aborigines, 
these  provided  more  suitable  craft.  Soldle*  •  carried 
70-801b  packs.  In  the  six  weeks  that  Cperatlor  RORROWDALE 
lasted,  Che  Croops  reached  and  occupied  '  ne  area,  destroyed 
nineteen  camps  (mostly  transient),  and  achieved  three 
contacts,  three  kills,  cne  surrender,  and  one  capture. 

The  carrier  platoon  of  the  Seaforths  (Bren-gun  carriers, 
not  porters)  spent  fifty-two  days  in  the  Jungle,  during 
which  they  covered  more  than  300  oi'es  of  rough  country. 
Notably,  there  was  .irtually  no  sickness  lo  BCAaoVIDALE.^^ 

^»This  comment  war  rade  to  Col.  Spencer  Chapman  snd 
is  reported  uv  him  in  his  The  jungle  Is  Neutral,  ChaCto  and 
Wlndus,  London,  1949,  p.  194.” 

»U“rlc=X  - 
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VEHICLE  MOVEMENT 

The  problem  o£  secure  movement  by  road  is  Che  subject 
of  fourteen  tight ly-written  pages  in  The  Conduct  or  Anti- 
Terrorist  Operations  in  Malaya.  To  attempt  to  summarize 
what  has  already  been  so  reduced  would  be  dangerous;  any 
soldier  who  may  have  Co  deal  with  the  problem  should  read 
those  pages  in  their  entirety.  Ir  might  oe  well,  however, 
Co  single  out  points  of  interest  to  Che  general  student, 
and  to  discuss  a  few  others,  not  covered  in  the  basic  text 
of  the  manual,  which  one  brigade  in  Malaya,  Che  28ch 
Commonwealth,  incorporated  in  its  standard  operating 
procedures . 

Basically,  there  were  two  ways  of  pro.  .ctine  movement 
in  the  rear  areas  of  Malaya:  (1)  by  f'^agii.^-'-ul.-i^  the 
guerrillas  into  groups  so  small  thft  their  ambushes  could 
be  met  with  a  very  fair  chance  of  success;  and  (2)  by 
such  aggressive  patrolling  and  intelligence-gathering  that 
the  guerrillas  would  find  it  most  difficult  and  d^ngomus 

CC'  Q«o53  • 

The  second  protection  for  ve.i..cles  in  the  c'nr  -'as 
strict  security,  -very  effort  was  mad-  tj  keep  movements 
secret.  ?l.tnning  and  orders  were  classified  information, 
issued  on  a  need-to-know  basis  and  as  late  as  possible. 
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The  third  protection  was  good  administration.  The 
convoy  commander  was  brie  ted  in  advance  as  to  what 
security  forces  he  would  encounter  when  and  where,  if  at 
all.  Anything  unexpected,  therefore,  conld  only  be 
hostile. 

The  fourth  protection  was  partly  showmanship.  Convo  s 
and  vehicles  were  renderea  recogni7able  as  hard  targets 
too  dangerous  for  the  sensible  guerrilla  to  attack,  and 
uniforms  and  the  general  bearing  of  the  troops  were 
carefully  watched  because  of  their  effect  on  enemy  morale. 
Also,  vehicles  traveling  in  convoy  were  so  spaced  .n?  to 
be  mutually  supporting  without  f'.lJtng  within  the  same 
zone  of  fire. 

If  these  defenses  failed,  the  Commi.i-w.,ul-'  h  forces 
taught  their  troops  and  Che  police  that  the  guerrilla 
ambush  was  an  opportunity  Co  close  with  and  to  destroy  an 
elusive  cnamy.  This,  ot  course,  was  constreent  with  the 
basic  theme  of  the  offensive  that  marked  Che  conduct  of 
the  entire  campaign.  Every  man  in  the  group  knew  his 
place  and  rol»»  in  an  immediate -action  drill,  wimse  ..Im 
was  to  bring  men  into  action  and  to  l_tr.cn  an  immediate 
attack  airael  at  the  flanks  of  Che  guerrilla  firing  position. 
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In  keeping  wich  tne  principle  of  economy  of  force, 
the  authorities  in  Malaya  classified  roads  according  to 
the  hazard  that  ^ach  presented.  Since  they  did  not 
recognize  anything  less  than  the  highest  degree  of  readi¬ 
ness  for  action,  having  found  distinctions  of  degree 
unworkable,  they  In  turn  limited  the  requirement  for  it 
to  areas  of  greater  potencxu’  danger.  There  were, 
therefore,  unrestricted  roads,  white  roads,  and  black 
roads.  The  unrestricted  lay  within  the  limits  of  major 
towns  and  wherever  else  the  responsible  headquarters  felt 
convinced  of  the  troops'  safety  from  the  guerrillas. 

On  them,  troops  could  travel  unarmed,  in  civilian  cloches, 
and  in  any  vehicle.  On  the  white  roads,  whi  b  included 
most  major  Crunk  roads  as  well  as  chose  of  the  t'.her  roads 
on  which  there  was  little  probability  of  ambush,  men  and 
vehicles  might  travel  singly  but  had  to  be  armed;  chat 
is  Co  say,  a  military  vehicle  would  always  have  at  least 
one  armed  man  besides  Che  driver.  On  the  black  roads,  in 
general,  anything  chat  moved  had  to  be  ready  to  counter 
ambush  attempts. 

Dealing  with  tl.u  particular  probleais  of  safe  movement 
on  roads,  Che  28ch  Commonwealth  Brigade  ordered  that 
machine  guns  .'ot  be  mounted  on  the  roofs  of  vehicle  cabs. 

SECRET 
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Expericnce  had  Qhovm  that:  In  that  position  the  gun  and 
its  operator  were  good  targets,  and  that  the  gun  could 
not  be  depressed  sufficiently  to  hit  many  roadside  targets 
The  sentries,  who  were  present  in  all  vehicles,  had  the 
mission  of  opening  fire  at  once  on  ambush  positions  and 
covering  the  evacuation  of  the  vehicle;  they  were  not 
there  to  give  the  alarm,  for  it  wax  aasumea  that  the 
guerrillas  wovtld  be  artfully  hidden  until  they  opened  fire 

When  vehicles  halted  on  black  roads,  all  occupants 
dismounted.  Ar.  least  one  man  from  every  vehicle,  and  two 
if  possible,  moved  to  nearby  tacticnl  positions.  Whe*  a 
vehicle  broke  dowr,  the  convoy  haHud  and  a  report  was 
passed  to  the  convoy  comnander.  If  the  re^  Ir  could  be 
made  on  the  spot  and  in  a  short  time,  one  or  mo'o  vehicles 
with  an  escort  would  be  detached  to  stand  by  until  it  was 
done.  If  a  wrecker  was  needed,  the  commander  would  have 
an  adequate  party  stand  by  until  it  came.  In  some  cases, 
towing  was  acceptable. 

The  2dth  Commonwealth  Brigade  thought  that  for  the 
convoy  conenander  a  completely  open  land  Rover  was  ci!«- 
safest  vehicle.  0>;  a  reCur.)  trip,  if  b-  ruulo  not  bring 
his  convoy  lack  by  a  different  route,  the  commander 
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t::ghc  change  Che  position  of  his  vehicle  in  Che 
68 

convoy. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  A  RELIEF  COLUMN 

Acceptance  of  Che  fact  that  tactical  movecent  of  the 
ComtnonwealCh  forces  was  slow  raised  the  question  of  Che 
relief  column^  8ho>*’d  Che  guerrillas  aLLeck  a  police 
jungle  fort,  a  village  of  resettled  squatters,  or  a  police 
post.  The  absence  of  st.-.efe  army  units  passively  awaiting 
attack  had  eliminated  a  whole  series  of  possible  occasions 
calling  for  relief  operations,  leaving  only  the  three 
eventualities  Just  mentioned. 

The  main  protection  of  the  police  jungle  fort  was 
its  very  nature:  it  was  a  base  for  offensive  patrolling 
by  its  garrison,  which  in  turn  had  a  radio  link  with  the 
outside.  The  garrison  knew  what  was  stirring  in  Che 
jungle,  because  it  patrolled  offensively  every  day  and 
cultivated  the  friendship  of  Che  aborigines.  Thus, 
could  discover  at  a  dlstarice  any  gueirllla  fo.ce  '  .o  large 
for  it  to  handle,  and  c.iuld  relay  th«»  Information  to  the 
infantry  battalion  hat  had  been  ordered  to  bt  ready  f''r  a 
relief  mission  and  had  planned  and  trained  for  an.  assault 
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air  landing.  No  jungle  fort  appears  to  lia»e  been  atcac^'.ed 
in  Halaya,  probably  because  continual  jungle  war  had  so 
fragmented  the  guerrillas  that  they  could  not  mass  a  force 
able  to  overrun  a  jungle  fort,  let  alone  cope  with  an 
airlifted  battalion. 

With  the  exception  of  the  jungle  forts,  there  were  n'- 
installations  in  the  jungle  for  the  guerrlHas  to  attack. 
Patrol  bases,  though  many,  were  hidden  and  were  shifted 
every  few  days.  If  the  guerrillas  had  discovered  one, 
their  reaction  time  would  not  have  been  fast  enough  for  a 
planned  attack.  Such  bases  were  in  danger  only  if  a 
guerrilla  force  blundered  onto  one.  Only  a  fev  were 
ever  attacked.^^ 

Police  posts  near  the  jungle  fringe  were  o .casionally 
overrun,  but  company  bases  were  targets  too  difficult  for 
the  guerrillas.  The  forces  likely  to  be  involved  in 
guerrilla  attacks  on  police  posts,  though  limited  in  size 
as  a  result  of  the  government  forces'  aggressive  patrolling, 
were  nevertheless  regarded  by  the  terrorists  as  adequate 
for  their  missi'-n.  Therefore,  the  cattalion  charged  with 
support  of  a  poIic<;  post,  being  fully  aware  that  an 
attack  might  be  bait  for  an  ambush,  would  have  the  men  and 

69^H,  p.  VI-4. 
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vchlcles  necessary  to  create  a  motorized  task  force  that 
could  cope  with  any  ambusr.  the  (guerrillas  v^re  likely  to 
mount.  It  will  be  recalled  that  police  posts  were  nor.  in 
the  Jungle  but  near  its  fringe,  so  that  a  relief  column 
would  have  to  nuve  through  cultivation.  Relief  operations 
were  thoroughly  planned  and  many  times  rehearsed.  Route 
reconnaissance  would  spot  likely  ambush  sites.  In  a  real 
incident,  tlie  relief  convoy  would  halt  on  .approaching 
them,  and  men  who  had  already  gone  over  the  ground  several 
times  in  rehearsal  would  quickly  sweep  it.  There  was  also 
the  practice  of  ,/rophylactic  fire,  that  is,  of  machine- 
gunning  likely  ambush  spots  as  thc/  were  approached. 

These  same  tactics  would  have  been  used  in  the  r^'Mef  of 
"new"  villages,  had  it  not  been  for  the  guerriitas ' 
decision  not  to  attack  these. 

But  the  (natter  of  countering  guerrilla  assaults  on 
police  posts  and  villages  old  not  stop  with  the  dispatch 
of  relief  columns.  Since  areas  of  possible  interest  had 
been  thoroughly  reconnoitered  by  patrols  that  had  worked 
them  through  year  after  year,  likery  witndrawal  r»uc-s  of 
the  guerrillas  bad  oeen  spotted,  and  every  attempt  was  made 
to  set  ambushes  on  them.^^ 

'^Plans  to  relieve  Fort  Chabai  are  described  in  the 
Operations  Instruction,  "Commander's  Diary,"  1/3  ;.  Anglian, 
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The  experience  of  Che  Royal  Ilampshirub  in  che  BenLong 

area  illustrates  Che  point.  Between  March  23  and  December 

1,  195A,  "all  rifle  companies  were  out  in  the  Jungle,  a 

minimum  of  130  days  out  of  277."  Ihey  received  sixty-eigh 

airdrops  and  had  numerous  food-carrylog  parties  for  silent 

resupply,  and  six ‘-.iiMpiiuy-slze  operations  were  mounted  by 
% 

helicopter.  During  this  ^riod,  twenty-fr.e  guerrillas 
were  eliminated.  As  a  result  of  this  pressure,  the 
guerrillas  staged  no  incidents  in  Bentong.^*'  It  is  such 
pressure,  rather  Chan  relief  columns,  that  protected 
police  posts  and  company  bases. 

Though  the  ability  to  nova  through  the  jungle  was  a 
skill  of  fundamental  iiEporCanc«.  Co  success  in  jungle  war, 
jungle  DX>veraent  had  to  be  purposeful,  and  fittc'^  into  a 
larger  context.  On  Che  great  majority  of  occasions, 
patrolling  was  that  larger  context. 


May  31,  1960,  SECRET;  2d  Battalion,  Scots  Guards,  Malaya, 
19A3-19S1.  Erckinc  Camp,  Kuala  Kubu  Bhatu,  I'-tuh  1331 
(hereafter,  Scots  Guards),  p.  31,  SECRET. 

^4he  Roval  Hampciiire  Regiment  Journal,  Fehruat-v 
1955,  p.  10. 
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VI.  PATROLLING 


Ibe  aim  of  patrolling  was  to  locate  Che  guerrillas, 
yet  not  to  reveal  the  location  of  Che  patrol  until  a 
commander,  either  the  latrol  leader  ox  Che  next  higher 
echelon,  had  decided  when,  where,  and  how  to  attack  them. 
If  this  aim  could  not  be  achieved,  then  Cht:  next  best 
course  was  to  kill  .guerrillas  as  opportunity  permitted, 
or  to  report  back  any  information  that  might  lead  to  theix 
elimination  later  on.^^ 

Patrols  normally  operated  out  of  platoon  nr  company 
bases  set  up  in  ihe  Jungle.  These  bases  were  of  two 
types,  Che  tactical  and  the  p-'Tol  base.  The  tactical 
base  was  set  up  Co  be  occupied  for  piociacLcd  periods, 
had  comfortable  bashas,  and  could  be  resupplied.  From  it, 
parties  regularly  went  out  on  patrol  or  ambush  missions. 
The  patrol  base  was  a  temporary  one,  never  to  be  occupieu 
tor  more  than  forty-eight  hours,  and  ideally  for  nc  uore 
than  twenty- four.  Both  kinds  of  b.osos  depenaed  primarily 
on  concealment  frr  t-be  .r  protection. 

To  reach  b'ssc  sices  in  deep  jungle,  tro-'p-*  ”*-rt  flown 
in  by  helicopter  or  moved  on  foot. 


Patrol  1 
Oecemb^ 


ibnr  2o,  1959  -  January  Jl,  i9C0,  SECRST. 
^3aT0M,  p.  VI-1. 
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PRE PARING  TO  PATROL 

All  patrol  mission!:  were  based  on  a  precise  plan. 

The  company  cocomander  acsigned  each  platoon  to  a  specific 
area.  He  also  issued  an  operations  order  which  sought  to 
coordinate  the  cver-all  patrol  effort  sc  that  no  area  was 
left  unsearchcd  and  patrols  did  not  clash  by  accident. 

The  order  followed  the  American  five- paragraph  torm. 

Its  third  paragraph  gave  the  plan  in  outline,  with  routes 
in  and  out  of  the  jungle,  the  length  of  the  operation, 
methods  of  search,  and  deception  arrangements.  Resupply 
and  evacuation  were  described. 

On  this  basis  the  platoon  leader  then  prepared  a 
plan  of  his  cwn.  From  a  map  rvconnaissance  he  chose  a 
series  of  platoon  base  positions  and  decided  the  .order  in 
which  each  map  square  would  be  covered.  As  ho  did  so,  he 
kept  in  mind  that,  generally  speaking,  a  platoon  could 
search  a  grid  square  in  one  day  and  that  it  would  need 
about  an  hour  to  move  through  1,000  yards  of  primary 
jungle  or  through  200 -AOO  yards  of  swamp  or  secondary 
growth.  He  would  prepare  to  send  Owt  from  each  h.-ise  “ivc 
or  six  small  patroiv  a  day  to  search  th‘'  a.ea  on  azimuths 
diverging  oy  about  10°.^^ 

7^Patrols  varied  in  size  from  relatively  large  fight¬ 
ing  units  down  to  scoall  reconnaissance.  The  Australians 
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The  platoon  leader  then  briefed  his  men,  probably 
before  the  oiap  in  the  company  operations  room.  On  return¬ 
ing  to  their  huts,  the  soldiers  prepared  thems(>lves, 
their  rations,  and  their  equipment.  Issue  canned  goods 
Supplemented  by  onions,  rice,  and  curry  powder  went  into 
haversacks,  machetes  were  snarpened,  and  weapons  tested. 
The  signalers  arranged  with  frie.nds  to  share  the  load  of 
the  radio  equipment. 

in  a  normal  patrol  operation,  which  did  not  involve 
helicopters,  trucks  carried  the  platoon  to  the  edge  of  a 
rubbet  plantation  in  the  dark  hours  before  dawn.  Inere 
the  men  slipped  out  of  the  trucks  and  silently  disappeared 
into  the  shadows  between  the  trees.  Ever/  nro'-''ction  -- 
night,  silence,  security  measures,  cover,  and  deception 
--  was  used  to  get  the  Commonwealth  forces  into  the  jungle 
without  being  seen  and  thus  preserve  the  advantage  of 
surprise. 


never  used  anything  smaller  than  a  three-man  patrol.  The 
1/3  E.  Anglian  put  tie  minimum  ar  four  men,  on  the  grounds 
that  the  guerril}  is  regarded  three  as  a  soft  ca..ge-. 

(Maj.  R.  S.  Carl.'  id,  MC,  "Operations  ir  Mala;-,"  T.ia 
Australian  Army  Journal,  april  1959  (ueicafter,  "O^rations 
in  Malay.i^j  ;  'Battalion  SOP. .  .Patrolling, "  1/3  E.  Anglian. 

^^Thc  Somersets,  rp.  37-39. 
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Whlle  moving,  the  platoon  was  deployed  into  its  two 
or  three  sections,  each  o£  wnich  in  turn  broke  down  into 
'.hree  groups:  reconnaissance  (two  scouts  and  group 
commander);  support  (the  Bren  gun  and  its  crew);  and 
rifle  (two  rxflemen  and  group  commander).  The  typical 
patrol  here  described,  as  it  moved  through  a  rubber 
plantation,  had  its  three  groi'ps  in  triangular  patterns: 
scout  group  up  and  rifle  and  support  back,  or  scout  and 
rifle  up  with  support  back.  Luminous  patches  on  the  men's 
backs  helped  them  maintain  contact. 

Dawn  in  Malaya  always  came  at  about  6:30  a.m.  tn 
Che  first  hour  thereafter,  the  platcor  moved  about  400 
yards  through  the  plantation.  Then  it  halCed  for  a  break. 
Some  of  Che  men  removed  leeches;  others  touk  sa't  tablets. 
Positions  were  taken  for  all-round  defense.  From  about 
1954  on,  smoking  was  forbidden,  lest  a  guerrilla  pick  up 
the  smell  and  Che  men  dull  their  own  senses.  This  rule 
reflects  the  steadily  growing  finesse  of  Che  antiguerrilla 
operation. 

When  they  had  left  plantation  Jungle,  platooi''- 
shifted  into  single  :lle,  greup  following  g.oup  within 
ceccions,  sections  following  on  each  other.  How,  the 

76aT0M,  Chapter  VIII,  Appendixes  B  &  C. 
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order  wlchln  seccions  was  Co  have  Che  reconnaissance 
group  firsC,  Chen  Che  si-pporc  group,  and  finally  Che  rifle 
group.  The  individual  men  were  so  spaced  ouC  as  Co  have 
rarely  less  Chan  five  yards  beCween  Ch';m.  Movemenc  was 
slow,  broken  by  frequenC  hales  Co  liscen  for  noise  of 
guerrilla  accivicy.  The  besc  Citnes  for  picking  up  such 
noise  were  Che  early  uiurning  and  lace  aicernoon,  when 
Chere  would  be  Che  mosc  acClviCy  in  a  guerrilla  camp. 

BuC  ac  any  Cime  of  day  Che  golden  rules  were:  silence  and 
observacion . 

Men  learned  Co  pick  up  che  scent  of  Cobacc'*  srr'ke, 
of  cooking,  and  of  woodstcokc.  STeams  were  wacched  for 
traces  of  soap  and  fats,  ...c  ground  was  scanned  for  tracks, 
and  the  undergrowth  for  other  signs  chcc  rcacone  had 
passed  through  it.  But  sound  remained  as  good  an  indicator 
Chat  guerrillas  were  near  as  all  the  ground  evidence  put 
together:  "The  biggest  giveaway  of  the  cooniunist  terrorists 
is  the  noise  of  cutting  and,  as  they  use  wood  fuel  for 
cooking  tney  must  cut  fairly  often 

^^Quoted  ft  m  ATOM,  p.  VIII-5.  See  al.«'>  Appc.iUixes 
B  &  C  for  informiition  or.  patrol  formations;  pp.  VHI-4/5 
for  directions  on  what  to  observe  on  patrol;  The  Scinersets, 
pp.  37-39,  and  Maj.  J.  B.  Oldfield,  The  Green  Howards  in 
Malaya,  1949-1952,  Gale  and  Polder,  Ltd.,  Aldershot,  1953, 
p.  50. 
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SETTING  UP  A  BASE 

Let  us  assume  here  Chat  the  troops'  first  day  passed 
uneventfully,  as  most  days  did  in  Malaya,  and  that  the 
platoon  was  steadily  nearing  the  area  in  which  it  intended 
to  set  up  its  first  base.  Let  us  also,  for  the  moment, 
suppose  that  the  platoon  we  have  been  following  was  a 
particular  one,  from  the  Koyal  Hampshire  Regiment,  that 
was  operating  in  the  Seroenyih  area  in  1956.  As  the  day 
wore  on,  it  moved  for  an  hour  along  a  stream  on  whose 
bank  it  intended  to  set  up  base,  part  of  the  time  in 
thick  secondary  jungle,  part  of  the  time  parallel  to  r 
logging  Crack.  Then  the  platoon  ’  :ader  found  what  he 
thought  an  ideal  site,  a  small  area  of  fla"  ground  through 
wtileh  ran  both  Che  main  stream  and  cne  Crib>.LAi'’.  This 
gave  clear  flowing  water  about  18  inches  deep,  flat  space 
Co  either  side  of  Che  stream,  and  enough  big  trees  properly 
spaced  lor  slinging  haumocks.  Nearby  hills  helped  Co 
deaden  sound  and  hide  flashes  of  light.  As  soon  as  Che 
officer  had  made  his  choice,  a  small  patrol  detached  itself 
to  circle  the  site  tor  close-in  security,  while  the  -ection 
leaders  drew  lots  wO  divide  Che  perinictwr  emong  them. 
(Normally,  ihe  base  site  would  be  abcut  100  yards  off  Che 
line  of  march,  so  that  any  guerrillas  following  the 
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platoon  or  patrol  would  lose  tne  track  in  tne  gatiiering 
dark.) 

Then  came  the  order  to  "bash  up."  Each  section  put 
out  a  sentry,  while  the  rest  concentrated  on  slincinr, 
hammocks  and  cooking  curry.  An  area  free  of  roots  and 
undergrowth  had  to  be  cleared  for  every  man.  This  was 
done  by  sawing,  for  chopping  was  not  permitted.  There 
was  no  cutting  of  vegetation  away  from  the  base.  This 
initial  drill  took  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  In  cooking, 
the  men  work  i  i  i  pairs,  for  two  men  could  dine  relatively 
well  by  pooling  their  rations. 

The  perio’tci  was  circled  by  a  series  of  long  vines 
so  arranged  chat  men  cou^ct  find  their  v:.~,  about  at  night. 
Within  C  i  perimeter,  additional  vines  were  .trang  to 
show  thi  way  to  water  hole,  sentry  post,  and  latrines. 

As  night  began  to  gather,  Che  men  sCood-Co,  each  Caking 
Che  post  he  would  c>.cup>  in  case  of  an  attack,  his  weapons 
ready,  and  listening  for  hostile  noise.  Malaria  pills 
ware  taken,  weapons  inspected,  and  every  man  took  note  of 
where  he  was  in  relation  to  his  .-iclghbors  and  ‘•bat  would 
be  his  field  of  fire.  So.and-Co  was  al.o  a  security 
measure  C-s  guard  against  being  attacked  and  overrun  in 
the  hali-'lght.  Night  fell  quickly  in  Malaya,  and  the 
dark  lasted  about  twelve  hours. 
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At  dawn,  there  ws  anotht'r  stand-to  and  another  check 
of  weapons  and  positions.  Then  came  a  hearty  breakfast, 
so  that  the  men  would  be  fit  to  march,  and  if  need  be 
fight.  For  the  Hampshires  in  1956,  it  was  a  meal  of 
oatmeal  cakes,  beans  and  bacon,  and  tea.  Then  the  patrols 
slipped  out,  leaving  behind  in  the  base  one  mail  from  each 

section  and  the  radioman,  and  usually  also  the  platoon 

7fi 

leader  who  maintained  command  and  control. 

In  describing  the  organization  and  administration  of 
&  base,  the  official  manual  stressed  the  need  for  as  much 
comfort  as  ingenuity  and  local  resources  permitted.  It 
pointed  out  that  .  badly-udministCi.ed  base  meant  bad 
patrolling  by  tired  soldiers. 

The  patrols  for  the  day  were  lightly  •;4uip,'.ed  and, 
in  average  jungle,  could  expect  to  move  about  4,000  yards 
before  they  had  to  reverse  course  to  get  back  to  base  by 
1600  hours.  This  early  return  time  permitted  them  to  do 
their  housekeeping  and  cooking  before  nightfall,  at  about 
1830,  and  it  precluded  any  possible  confusion  between 


°Lt.  Bret'aer  on,  "The  Platoon  Base,"  Tnt  Hoyal  Hamp¬ 
shire  Journal,  November  1956.  After  the  first  week,  every¬ 
one  in  the  particular  base  described  by  Lt.  Bretherton  had 
his  own  basha  with  table  and  chair  vnod  anj  bamboo,  and 
damming  the  atream  had  provided  a  switaming  /nol.  The 
Somersets ,  pp.  37-39,  is  the  source  of  the  information  on 
^he  time  needed  to  bash  up. 

'^ATOM,  Chapter  VI. 
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frlend  and  foe,  as  anyone  approaching  in  the  dark  would 
be  known  to  be  hostile. 

As  they  moved  tnrough  the  jungle  on  compass  bearings, 
their  senses  keen  at  all  tines  for  smoke,  voices,  and 
woodchopping,  and  pausing  every  ten  minutes  to  listen  with 
extra  care,  the  men  of  a  patrol  never  knew  from  minute  tc 
minute  vdien  one  of  them  night  hear  or  see  the  guerrillas. 
When  a  patrol  did  spot  the  enemy,  the  men  slowly  and 
carefully  stalked  Into  position,  and  the  patrol  leader 
had  to  deride  whether  to  signal  them  to  attack  or  to 
return  to  base,  where  he  would  report  the  matter  to  ulie 
company  comraande’-  and  po;»iibly  to  higher  echelons. 

PATROLS  IN  ACTION 

There  was  also  a  very  good  chance  that  patrol  and 
guerrillas  would  see  one  another  almost  simultaneously. 

For  thlf  situation,  as  for  the  patrol  leader's  decision 
to  attack  any  unsuspecting  guerrillas,  the  answer  vas  the 
immediate- act ion  crlll.  Experience  had  taugnt  th  y  onc€ 
contact  was  made,-  »  was  no  time  for  the  leader  tu 
gather  his  subordi  lates,  sketch  the  situation  and  Icaue 
orders.  Fvery  second  countea  and  had  to  be  used. 

80 

The  fumersets,  pp.  37-39. 
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..e,  four  immediate-acCion  drills  were  Caught  and 
endlessly  rehearsed.  The  analogy  of  Che  football  play 
may  Ce  helpful  here,  bjt  the  lA  drill  was  even  faster, 
an  instant  response  to  one  signal. 

The  skill  that  patrols  could  attain  was  demonstrated 
in  1958  during  Operation  GINGER,  which  included  thirty-ewe 
contacts  between  soldiers  ard  guerrillas.  On  twenty-five 
of  Chose  thirty-two  occasions,  Che  soldiers  saw  Che 
guerrillas  first;  on  only  seven  did  the  goeirillas  see 
first.  On  the  twenty-five  occasions  when  they  saw  first, 
Che  soldiers  killed  twenty-one  guerrillas  and  capLureJ 
two;  out  of  chei**  seven  chances,  Une  guerrillas  killed 
two  soldiers.  The  record  in  i.u:gard  to  ambc'^hes  is  even 
more  one-sided.  The  soldiers  sr.ang  nnt  auljot'ies,  killing 
a  total  of  twelve  guerrillas,  ana  only  one  ar.bush  was  a 
failure.  The  guerrillas  did  not  :  .'cceed  in  springing  a 
single  ambush.®^ 

Because  contacts  were  measured  in  seconds  end  in  Che 
latter  years  of  the  Emergency  were  .-cy  few,  marksmanship 
took  on  added  importance.  To  become  an  expert  ma''’<ar:an 
requires  long  hour.,  of  training  and  practice,  for  soldiers 

®^"Operation  GINGER'  In  "Commander's  Diary,"  23 
Commonwealth  Brigade,  1958,  SECRET. 
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as  for  anyone  else.  Early  experience  in  K.Tlc.ya  showed 
Chat  a  high  standard  of  marksmanship  by  the  infantryman 
could  not  be  taken  for  granted,  and  t.'iat  it  would  take 
much  planning  and  training  to  be  able  to  field  a  patrol 
of  men  each  of  whom  could  get  off  a  lethal  shot  in  two 
or  three  seconds.  Men  therefore  trained  constantly  on 
jungle  lane  and  ambush  range.  In  the  former,  they  moved 
down  a  winding  lane  along  which  targets  pepped  up  and 
disappeared.  On  the  latter,  targets  appeared  suddenly 
and  withoi't  warning,  to  be  fired  at  by  the  soldier  'trfio 
had  been  lying  in  wait,  and  then  disappeared  with  equal 
speed.  Also,  as  matter  of  routine  over  and  above  the 
battalion  training  program,  tn*-  soldier  hasl  his  weapon 
Inspected  and  zeroed  at  the  end  of  every  patrol,  then  he 
fired  it  on  the  Malayan  Range,  which  tested  his  ability 
at  snapshooting.  In  at  least  one  battalion,  the  man  who 
did  not  qualify  as  a  luarksman  when  he  came  off  patrol, 
though  his  veation  for  failure  may  only  have  been  fatigue, 
could  not  go  out  on  patrol  again.  In  this  situation, 
social  pressure  frerj  his  mates  coulu  be  relied  on  to  x.eep 
the  soldier  op  to  standard. 

®^ATOM,  pp.  XV-2/3;  interview  with  Col.  White. 
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The  first  drill  was  called,  siroply  and  aptly, 
"freezing."  It  was  used  when  the  patrol  saw  the  guerrillas 
without  being  seen  uy  them,  almost  always  in  a  situation 
where  the  two  parties  were  approaching  each  other.  The 
lead  scout  would  silently  signal  "Freeze'"  with  an  arm-and- 
hand  signal,  and  each  man  would  halt  in  the  aiming  position. 
The  patrol  leader  would  open  fire  when  he  thought  best. 

If  the  two  parties  were  approaching  on  the  same  course, 
the  lead  scout  would  signal  "Freeze!"  and  move  to  the 
nearest  covet,  either  left  or  right.  The  patrol  w-ula 
Imitate  him,  always  moving  parallel  to  him.  As  many 
guerrillas  as  porslble  wcr«  then  allowed  into  the  killing 
zone,  after  which  the  patrol  leader  would  begin  the  firing. 

If  guerrillas  and  patrol  saw  one  another  "'imnltaneously, 
the  drill  was  "Immediate  assault!"  and  success  went  to  the 
quicker  reactions  and  better  marksmen.  The  action  most 
often  began  with  the  first  member  of  the  patrol  to 
appreciate  the  situation  firing  at  the  guerrillas  and 
shouting  "CT  front  [or  right  or  left]  charge!"  The  patrol 
instantly  deployed,  each  man's  ri.v,“.e  into  line  having  been 
run  through  time  again.  An  immcdltt-.  frontal  assault 
followed,  vhose  distance  was  controlled  by  the  leader. 
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The  third  drill  was  the  assault  on  a  guerrilla  cst.o. 
If  the  camp  was  found  by  ''unexpected  contact  as  opposed 
t'j  reconnaissance,''  wliv,ever  saw  It  would  shout  "ITI  camp!" 
The  patrol  leader  would  shout  "Charge!"  and  the  frontal 
assault  would  begin.  Almost  always  the  guerrillas  would 
try  to  scatter  like  quail,  and  the  survivors  would  be 
pursued  until  contact  was  lost. 

Last  of  all  was  the  counterambush  drill,  wb  e  basic 
theme  was  an  encircling  attack  using  fire  and  movi  “ot. 

Thu  drill  had  two  varlanfe,  one  if  only  the  leading 
element  of  the  patrol  was  caught,  and  one  if  the  whole 
patrol  was  ambushed  in  open  ground,  normally,  the 
guerrillas  sought  to  occupy  high  ground  frox  which  to  fire 
down  on  a  paxrol.  Therefore,  as  the  patrol  mov-?d,  its 
leader  was  constantly  aware  of  the  terrain  tiirough  which 
it  was  passing  and  was  prepared,  if  any  part  of  the  column 
was  fired  upon,  to  command  "Encircling  attack  [right  or 
left]!"  The  men  were  so  spaced  as  to  make  it  bard  for 
the  guerrillas  to  ambush  the  whole  patrol.  If  this  did 
nevertheless  happen,  then  the  patrol  was  under  no  cl'i.uut- 
stances  to  seek  cover  and  from  there  enter  upon  a  fire 
fight.  Rather,  the  survivors  were  Jaxiied lately  to  ouve  and 
attack  the  g'.errilla  positions.  Both  the  encircling 
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atcack  and  Che  icoaediace  assault  exploited  the  fact  that 
the  guerrillas  aimed  for  cheap  and  certain  victory  and 
ware  correspondingly  sensitive  to  threats  against  their 
flanks  and  rear.  Thus,  the  patrol  lac  reacted  with  an 
immediate  assault  suggested  to  them  that  it  might  well  be 
the  advance  guard  of  a  larger  forco.®^ 

An  incident  illustrati''g  Immediate-action  drill  in 
combat  occurred  on  Noveuiber  5,  1960,  when  Major  E.l.L. 
Mostyn  with  another  officer  and  six  enlisted  men  of  the 
Scots  Guards  picked  up  chopping  noises  during  one  of  his 
patrol's  listening  halts.  The  patrol  at  once  filer.t'y 
stalked  the  noise.  Some  yards  farther  on,  the  lead  scout 
signaled  "Halt!"  and  then  llited  his  rifle  and  fired.  The 
patrol  immediately  termed  into  line  aid  muved  ''or/'ard, 
firing.  So,  too,  did  the  guerrillas,  and  at  less  than  20 
yards  there  was  a  brisk  fire  fight,  which  resulted  in 
three  guerrillas  killed  and  one  captured.  The  Guards  took 
professional  interest  in  the  fact  that  not  one  spoken 
order  was  issued  during  the  action.®^ 

PATROLLING  ON  HOU:'’  ’  OPHIR 

How  .til  these  techniques  meshed  together  was  demon¬ 
strated  by  a  platoon  of  the  Queen's  Xagiment  or.  Mount 

^^ATOM.  Chapter  X. 

^^bcots  Guards,  pp.  6-7. 
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Ophlr>  about  half-way  between  Malacca  and  Segamat.  Tn 
June  195A  the  Queen's  sene  the  patrol  out  tor  a  routine 
search  of  an  area  of  *:he  mountain  characterized  by  mountain 
streams,  steep  valleys,  vertical  rock  faces,  and  generally 
very  difficult  terrain. 

The  soldiers  left  camp  at  0300  hours,  and  were  well 
inside  the  jungle  by  first  light,  at  0600.  That  night 
they  set  up  base  in  a  valley  2,300  feet  above  sea  level. 
Soon  afterward,  the  local  security  patrol  reported  in 
great  excitement,  that  its  iten  had  spotted  signs  of  shoots 
having  been  cut  from  a  thorny  bush  for  use  as  food,  ..nd, 
almost  simultanc''’>isly,  an  SET  gut-.’.e  who  was  with  the  rest 
of  the  platoon  noticed  the  same  sort  of  t.ing.  It  was 
clear  that  the  platoon  had  set  up  base  neai  a  .-.uorrilla 
camp. 

Sure  that  they  were  within  striking  distance,  the  bulk 
of  the  platoon  set  off  Che  next  morning,  leaving  behind  a 
heavy  guard  of  six.  The  plan  was  to  move  down  to  the 
nearest  stream.  If  they  found  cracks  near  it,  they  would 
follow  these  in  a  single  gruup  oi  fourteen  so’.di'*r3  .  If 
not,  they  would  s,. '.it  up  and  work  both  jp-  and  down-stream. 

On  finding  a  track,  Che  soldiers  moved  in  a  body 
"very  cautl.'usly  for  about  two  hours  parallel  to  the  track 
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In  the  hope  chat  we  would  get  into  the  camp  without  being 
spotted  by  the  sentry."  l.>  these  two  hours,  they  moved 
300  yards.  They  eveatfally  found  two  unoccupied  guerrilla 
cauipa^  20  yards  apart.  As  they  were  searching  Che  second, 
noise  indicated  that  unsuspecting  guerrillas  had  returned 
Co  Che  first.  One  soldier  saw  a  guerrilla  pop  up  from 
behind  a  rock  and  kiiieu  hlit'.  Another  guerrilla  was 
injured,  and  later  killed  in  the  pursuit.  Inspection  of 
the  bodies  proved  one  of  the  victims  fo  have  been  a  state 
committee  member  with  ceany  documents  on  him.  These 
revealed,  Ironically,  Chat  he  had  been  sent  by  cormurisc 
higher  authority  to  revitalize  the  district,  and  had  Just 
arrived.®^ 

Q  C 

Journal  of  the  Queen's  Koval  Regiment.  November 
1954,  pTm: -  - - - 
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VII.  JUNGLECRAFT 

"There  is  nothing  about  this  that  white  troops  cannot 
learn,"  the  commander  of  the  2d  Battalion  of  the  Coldstream 
GuarJs  reported  after  some  months  of  operations  in  the 
Jungle  of  Malaya,  and  Che  experience  of  other  battalions 
there  supported  bin.  As  good  a  test  as  .ni'y  of  the  British 
Soldier's  ability  to  acqi  ire  junglecraft  is  the  surnrlse 
attack  on  a  guerrilla  camp.  Although  one  often-cited 
article  flatly  stated  in  1949  that  the  Security  For-c? 
had  never  yet  "been  able  to  effect  a  complete  surprise  on 
a  bandit  camp  in  the  jungle"  and  «jaerted  that  any  move 
into  the  j*>ngle  would  be  signaled  by  the  guerrillas' 
spies  or  spotted  by  their  sentries  and  that  preliminary 
reconnaissance  was  not  feasible,  the  records  of  the 
campaign  i.'.  Che  early  days  showed  so  many  successful 
surprise  attacks  on  occupied  camps  that  it  became  Coo 
tedious  Co  list  them.  In  July  and  August  of  1948  aicnc, 
there  were  seven  successful  attacks  on  occupied  camps  and 
a  total  of  twency-one  guerrillas  -xire  killed,  wound-d,  ut 
captured  in  thorn.  ^ 

®^B.N.R.,  "The  Cai..-*algn  ir  Ma'.'/a,"  World  Today, 

London,  November  1949. 

®^WeekW  ISUMs,  North  Malaya  Sub-District,  for  dates 
shown,  SCCRET. 
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An  even  clearer  indicaclon  that  the  Conusonwcalth 
troops  had  quickly  learned  to  operate  effectively  in  the 
jungle  and  that  they  were  at  home  in  it  was  the  coup  of 
the  26th  Field  Regiment,  RA,  near  Batu  Araog.  uperatlng 
as  infantry,  the  gunners,  with  police  attached,  surprised 
a  communist  caap  at  first  light  on  July  30,  1943,  killing 
twenty-two  guerrillas  and  capturing  eighteen. 

The  ability  to  conduct  at  will  large  and  small 
jungle  operations  proved  that  Commonwealth  forces  could 
move  and  patrol  in  the  Jungle.  This,  in  turn,  presupposed 
their  knowing  bow  to  keep  healthy,  iveli-fcd,  and  cler*:  in 
the  Jungle  and  to  find  out  whac  was  happening  near-by 
cpfore  walking  onto  the  scene.  This  last  c^'iH,  tracking, 
is  perhaps  the  most  vivid  evidence  of  accll 
for  one  can  ask  ro  better  proof  that  men  are  at  home  in 
the  Jungle  than  that  they  can  follow  and  find  others  who 
are  determined  to  avoid  them. 

TRACKING 

Forced  as  they  ar;  c>i  move  on  foot,  guerrillas  cannot 
avoid  leaving  trac»  i  of  their  passage  through  the  ju-gle. 

®®SITRF.?  No.  16,  radio  FARELF  to  War  Office,  No, 

13606  60,  August  6,  1948,  SECRET. 
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In  Malaya,  the  Coxaonwcalth  forces  learned  Co  watch  for 
these  slfins,  InconslsCent  with  Che  normal  pattern: 

(a)  Change  in  the  color  ot  the 
vegetation 

(b)  Unnatural  formations  in  the 
Vegeta  .ion 

(c)  Bruises,  breaks,  and  cuts  in 
Che  vegetation 

(d)  Water  on  certain  areas  whereas 
t.  reniair  ier  is  dry 

(e)  Lack  of  water  or  dew  on 
vegetation 

(f)  Mud  or  soil  on  grass  or  bushes 

(g)  Scars  (or  footprints)  in  bare 
or  muddy  ground 

(h)  Latex  exuded  frcm  a  bruised 
rubber  root 

(i)  Disturbances  in  insect  life®’ 

By  1953,  Gurkha  battalions  hrd  learned  to  spot  these 
signs  and  draw  Che  necessary  conclusions.  In  193',,  Malay 
battalions  were  training  every  man  to  crack.  British  and 
certain  Commonwealth  battalions  made  use  of  Iban  crackers 
from  Saraw.k  State  in  Borneo,  who  served  on  a  contract 
batia.  However,  .xpertcnce  .showed  that  a  carefully 
aelected  British  volunteer,  especially  if  he  had  been 
railed  in  rural  country,  could  become  a  competent  tracker 
in  two  mcnchs,  nnd  coild  maintain  and  perfect  his  skill 
through  daily  pra  tlce  thereafter.^® 


"'ATOM,  p.  XXI-2. 

^®Iblo  .  p.  1;  Oldfield,  The  Green  Howards,  pp.  xxi- 
xxiii;  ”l95d  Retraining,"  2d  Battalion,  the  Malaya  Regiment, 
ID  128AB27,  SECRET;  BORS/FE,  Memo  Ho.  1/57,  vK  'EDEHIIAL. 
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une  baccalion,  of  the  3d  EaiC  Anglian  Regiment, 
decided  against  issuing  fixed  rules  to  be  followed  upon 
discovery  ot  a  track,  preferring  to  have  the  patrol  leader 
make  his  appreciation  o>i  the  spot.  When  the  Crack  seemed 
less  Chan  forty-eight  hours  old,  the  patrol  normally 
returned  to  base  at  once  and  reported  the  Crack  Co  the 
battalion  command  post  by  radio.  The  usual  reaction  then 
was  ambush  or  pursuit  (or  both)  by  groups  drawn  from  the 
base.  A  tracker  team  would  be  sent  out  from  battalion  Co 
Cake  over  from  cne  patrol  group  that  had  begun  the 
Cracking . 

This  same  battalion  wrore  that,  from  location  and 
other  evidence,  one  could  sometimes  deduce  Che  purpose  of 
the  guerrillas  who  had  made  Che  track.  F^r  example, 
guerrillas  bearing  loads  and  moving  inward  from  Che  jungle 
edge  would  be  a  food  lift  returning  to  camp,  and,  as  a 
rule,  it  was  advisable  Co  follow  any  heavy  footprints 
leading  into  Che  Jungle,  for  they  might  lead  Co  a  camp. 
Fresh  prints  not  more  chan  130  yards  inside  the  Jungle 
edge  might  be  worth  ambushing.  Th-  leader  vculd  hav:  Co 
check  such  evidence  against  local  guerrilla  pr— lices  and 
then  decide  \/hether  to  arrange  an  ambush  and,  it  so,  for 
when.^^ 


'Tiattalion  SOP. . .Patrolling,"  1/3  E.  Anglian. 
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Trackers,  of  whatever  origitij  togfeCber  wiLii  dogs  and 

their  handlers,  made  'ip  the  Cracker  teams  These  were 

little  Cask  forces,  .,iose  strength  and  composition  varied 

with  the  trackers  and  dogs  available.  In  organizing  and 

assigning  the.v,  the  battallai  commander  would  also  have  to 

weigh  the  advantages  of  centralizv.d  control  against  thos 

of  the  good  team  relationship  chat  comes  with  having  tracker 

teams  attached  to  companies.  A  tracking  team  might  consist, 

for  example,  of  i  team  commander  (an  experienced  NCO),  3 

Iban  Crackers,  1  dog  handler,  1  Cracker  dog,  and  3  rifle- 
92 

men.  Its  mission  would  be  simply  to  find  guer7il<.as, 
not  to  fight,  righting  was  the  mission  of  the  follow-up 
group. 

Nor  were  the  trackers  magicians,  able  to  produce 
guerrillas  regardless  of  what  the  fighters  had  done.  One 
observer  reported  that  a  cooxnon  error  was  for  a  patrol  to 
find  a  camp,  charge  through  it,  follow  the  best-looking 
track  a  abort  diatance,  go  back  to  the  camp,  walk  about  it, 
and  then,  having  effectively  masked  all  acents,  whistle 
up  the  tracking  C'^am.  He  suggested  that  any  pac^o:,  on 
finding  an  empty  (guerrilla  camp  or  resting-place,  should 
(1)  halt  without  entering;  (2)  look  end  listen;  (3)  then, 

^^ATOM,  pp.  XXI-5,  XXI-9. 
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1£  there  was  no  sound  rr  si^n  o£  guerrillas,  call  up  the 
Cracker,  Che  dog,  and  his  '.landler  and  with  them  cast 
about  che  caap  before  entering  it;  and  (4)  if  nothing 
was  found  but  the  tracker  thought  that  the  camp  was  fresh, 
have  the  tracking  team  circle  Che  caap  closely  to  pick  up 
the  track. 

What  could  be  oooe  .>Ith  cracking  by  a  tsricish  battalion 
after  these  tecfaaiques  bad  been  worked  out  and  assimilated 
was  deiacnscraced  lac  Battalion  of  the  Loyal  Regimerr 

in  Kay  I9S9.  An  anbusb  oo  Cbe  night  of  riay  29  wuunded  two 
guerrillas.  Nigbc  trackiitg  in  jungle  is  impossible  (''hough 
dogs  can  operate  in  rubber),  ,uwi  the  Loycis  therefore 
waited  for  daylight  to  begin.  By  June  1  they  had  found  a 
track,  estimated  as  six  hours  old.  Ac  7'!''  the  next 
morning,  the  Loyals  assaulted  sn  occupied  re<ting-plsce 
and  killed  one  state  committee  and  one  branch  comnitCee 
member;  et  7:50,  the  fclXcw-up  wounded  and  captured  still 
another  member  of  the  branch  committee. 

Capt.  D.  I,.  Brv>„e-Mcrrit,  "’•Vlth  Gun  and  Dog  Through 
r.lie  Chemor  Hillt,"  Vhe  Infantryman,  August  I'JSd, 
CONFIDEirriAL. 

94 

"FovtTaclon  History"  in  "War  Diary  Sutrmary,"  23 
Commonweals  Brigade,  1953,  SECRET. 
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To  Che  souch  in  Johore  State  that  same  yeat,  the 
99ch  Gurkha  Infantry  Brijiade  destroyed  the  headquarters 
of  the  South  Jehore  Region  under  Ah  Ann  by  tracking  its 
members  through  the  jungle,  unaided  by  either  dogs  or  Iban 
trackers.  Having  first  eliminated  sevet)ty  of  the  ninety- 
five  Armed  ’-'ork  Force  members  who  supported  the  head¬ 
quarters,  Che  Gurkhas  made  their  direct  attack.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  ail  Chc^j:  incellrgence  was  combat  intelli¬ 
gence,  not  Special  Branch  intelligence.  That  is  to  say, 
the  brigade's  several  intelligence  sections  worked 
exclusively  from  interrogations  of  captured  and  surrendered 
terrorists,  captured  documents,  dJ  ground  evidence. 

The  military  performance  of  the  Gurkhas  was  of  the 
highest  professional  standard.  Between  OcCob.'r  A  and  16, 
19S8,  for  example,  three  battalions  in  turn  tracked  the 
fleeing  guerrillas  through  40  map  miles  of  hilly  jungle. 

The  Gurkhas  always  tracked  right  up  to  last  light.  Three- 
man  patrols  stayed  out  for  d.eys  with  no  evening  meal  and 
sleeping  in  wet  clothes,  for,  to  save  weight,  they  would 
take  no  chang*  of  clothing  with  them.  On  cccas'^n, 
platoons  ate  notr.lng  for  forty-eight  hours  so  as  not  to 
lose  valuable  time  with  an  airdrop. 
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After  two  months  of  such  intensive  pursuit,  the 
Gurkhas  had  killed,  captured,  or  ac-epted  the  surrender 
of  all  but  six  of  the  guerrillas  in  South  Johurc.  These 
six  exceptions  were  thought  by  si-rrendered  guerrillas  to 
have  left  the  fight  and  returned  to  the  Chinese  community 
as  ex-Comfflunists .  The  communist  leader  An  Ann  and  his 
wife  were  killed  on  November  12,  1958.^^ 

KEEPING  WELL 

The  Gurkhas  by  then  had  reached  such  a  level  of 
expertise  and  hardihood  that  they  could  sometimes  break 
the  accepted  rules  of  health  and  judge  quite  precisely 
how  much  they  were  risking  by  sleeping  in  wet  clothes  and 
going  without  food.  Such  risks,  however,  were  not  to  be 
taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  To  keep  well  on  operations 
was  a  matter  of  great  importance.  As  already  noted, 
Merrill's  Marauders  in  1944  were  largely  the  victims  of 
hearth  hazards. 

_____ 

Capt.  A.G-E.  ft  wart  Cox,  "Operation  TIGER," 

The  British  Army  Review,  Septembe;.  1959 . 
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Charles  F.  ’  omanus  and  Riley  Sunder  Ian:'  Stil.:«ll 's 
Command  Problems,  Office  oi  the  Chief  ot  nllitary  History, 
Department  of  the  Army,  Washington,  D.C.,  1956,  p.  240. 
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Success  In  keeping  well,  like  so  many  things  in  war, 
presupposed  Che  kind  o£  discipline  and  high  morale  that 
enabled  officers  to  Irslsc  that  their  men  take  their  drugs 
and  clean  themselves  and  their  gear,  and  oude  men  willingly 
carry  out  preventive  measures.  In  the  3d  Battalion  of  the 
Royal  Australian  Regiment,  every  patrol  leader,  be  he 
officer  or  HCO,  carried  a  iredical  book  in  which  he  noted 
when  his  men  Cook  their  daily  anti-malaria  pills ;  their 
malaria  meant  his  court-martial.^^  The  Coldstream  Guards 
had  its  officers  and  NCOs  supervise  every  soldier's 
nightly  performance  of  his  personal  chores  of  bathing, 
cleaning  of  weapons,  and  putting  cn  dry  clothes  for 
sleeping,  and,  to  allow  enough  time  for  Chnm,  ordered  Che 
day's  patrolling  to  stop  at  1530  hours,  rcrscnal  chores, 
it  wa:  found,  could  not  be  left  till  morning,  lest  they  be 
neglected  in  Che  rush  to  break  camp.  Early  in  the 
Emergency,  the  men  still  wore  underclothes,  and  these  were 
also  checked  for  cleanliness.  Later,  it  was  agreed  chat 
not  only  was  their  condition  irrelevant,  but  underclothes 
as  such  were  bad  because  they  filled  with  perspi-qtr.on 
and,  by  chafing  t'...j  skin,  could  cause  l.itolerabie  sores. 

97 

Interview  with  Col.  White. 
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The  use  of  cwo  suics  of  jungle  green  became  standard. 
In  Che  early  days,  Che  Gurkhas  dally  dried  Cheir  clothing 
over  Che  fire  before  pt'CCing  it  on,  only  to  find  chac 
within  minutes  it  was  again  soaked  in  sweat  and  that  a 
set  of  clothes  lasted  them  at  most  ten  days.  Then  Che 
practice  grew  up  of  having  two  suits  of  jungle-green 
twill.  The  soldier  wore  oi.e,  and  carried  uhe  other  in 
his  pa^'k,  carefully  wrapped  in  oilcloth  or  plastic  to  keep 
it  dry.  When  he  made  camp,  he  took  off  the  wet  suit  and 
laid  it  on  a  burh.  Next  he  bathed,  and  then  put  on  the 
clean  dry  suit  in  which  he  would  sleep,  comfortable  in 
Che  cool  Malayan  night.  Me.xt  morning,  he  carefully  packed 
away  his  dry  suit  and  put  on  the  wet.  When  the  wet  suit 
wore  out,  he  began  wearing  Che  spare  during  <tnd 

air  supply  delivered  a  new  one  for  night  wear. 

Two  daily  baths  and  two  changes  of  socks  were  the 
practice  in  some  units  later  in  Che  Emergency.  As  for 
care  of  Che  feet,  Che  Jungle  boot  was  removed  wherever 
possible  so  chac  feet  might  dry,  Che  feet  themselves 
were  kept  clean,  and  foot  powder  ..s  used  lib 
Looking  back  on  hi.  campa'Igo  experience  t'  the  .  .  .gle, 
one  battallcn  commander  said  Chat  Che  man  who  did  not 
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cle«n  bliBi.el£  and  bit  gun  twice  a  day  was  likely  to  be 
out  of  action  tn  a  fortniglit.^® 

Mit«  repellent  was  applied  to  all  clothing  to  ward 
off  the  carrier  of  scrub  typhus.  The  type  <js..u  i.< 
stayed  in  clothing  after  washing  but  had  to  be  renewed 
every  two  weeks.®® 

Strict  discipline  gov’erned  the  consumption  of  water. 
Mo  one  was  allowed  to  drink  water  that  had  not  first  been 
sterilized  by  tablets  dissolved  in  Che  canteen  for  thirty 
minutes.  Also,  the  men's  intake  was  watched.  They  were 
not  permitted  to  drink  while  hot  or  on  the  march,  lest  a 
chain  reaction  of  fluid  loss  be  up  that  could  be 
serious.  Thu  soldier  was  cold  to  drink  at  least  ''bcce- 
fourchs  of  a  canteen  over  and  above  his  morning  tea  and 
Chen  to  Cake  three  salt  cablets;  he  would  feel  no  thirst 
until  midday,  and  thereafter  was  advised  Co  drink  only 
when  he  was  cool.  The  reasoning  was  that  Che  dilated 
stomach  of  a  hoc,  sweating  man,  if  filled  with  water, 
added  to  the  pressure  on  his  bladder  and  thus  caused  too 
great  a  loss  of  flu^d. 

®®Idem;  Appendix  B  to  "Quarterly  Historical  Report," 
1/2  Gurkha  Rifles,  June  ?0,  1949,  Appendix  A  to 

"Quarterly  Historical  Report,"  2  Colvistream  Guards.  June 
30,  1949,  SEi-RET. 

^^ATOM,  p.  XXIH-6. 
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Affong  Che  more  general  aids  Co  cumfcrCj  Che  2  Cold- 
SCream  Guards  believed  chac  shaving  was  of  Che  grcaCcsc 
Imporcance  as  a  n^talr  booster.  They  also  cautioned  the 
soldier  Co  wacch  carcfulV*  over  his  equipmenc,  which  was 
easily  lose  in  bushy,  muddy  bivouacs.  Bamboo  and  be»tom 
palm,  said  a  1949  report  of  che  Coldstream,  made  Che  best 
end  quickest  bashas,  buc  they  did  noc  grow  at  alcicudes 
of  ouch  above  3,000  feec.  One  could  make  fire  in  Che  rain 
by  placing  small  pieces  of  splic  bamboo  wich  Che  concave 
side  up  to  run  off  the  rain,  or  by  paring  heartwood  ot 
fallen  branches  into  small  slivers  and  lighting  their 
UnspliC  bamboo  was  never  Co  be  th.rewn  on  a  fire,  as  it 
exploded.  These  hints,  however,  applied  r''  the  unfortunates 
who,  early  in  the  Emergency,  were  stHl  wicl.oitt  the  light¬ 
weight  cooking  ccoves  and  hexamine  fuel  tablets  that  were 
issue  equipment  in  1959.  By  then,  the  Austialians  had 
som^  other  comforts  that  would  have  delighted  their 
predecessors,  including  parachute  silk  in  lieu  of  blankets 
for  Che  bed  cell  and  a  sheet  ot  plastic  instead  of  a 
poncho. 

^®®Apr<ndix  C  to  "Quarterly  Historical  Report," 

2  Coldstream  Guards,  March  31,  194'*.  SECRET;  "Operations 
in  Malaya." 
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The  health  racord  of  ;wo  companie^i  o£  the  Coldstream 
reporting  on  an  operation  of  several  weeks  in  19^9  showed 
one  case  of  heatstroke,  'hree  fevers  of  unknown  crigin, 
and  a  number  of  cases  i f  athlete's  iooc,  wnich  in  newcomers 
to  Malaya  sometimes  spread  to  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Most  soldiers  on  this  operation  fexv  well,  .-'xcept  for 
stoEiSfth  upsets  and  headacnes  duri.ng  the  first  few  days.^®^ 
The  experience  reported  by  the  Cold.streara  seems  to  have 
been  a  normal  one. 


RATIONS 

What  to  feed  the  soldier  on  operations  was  a  lively 
issue.  If  he  was  supplied  by  air,  it  was  Jn'.portant  to 
have  the  rations  so  organized  that  they  could  he  quickly 
and  easily  issued  after  a  supply  drop.  And  even  when  he 
was  on  air  supply,  he  still  on  occasion  had  tc  carry  his 
mCi'ls  on  bis  back,  as  he  did  on  a  self-contained  five-  to 
seven-day  operation,  co  that  their  weight  was  always  of 
importance.  Hers  the  guerrilla  had  the  advantage,  for  ho 


^^Appendix  A  '.o  "Quarterly  Historical  «►'.  jrt,' 

2  Coldstream  Guards,  June  30,  1949,  SEC.'iET.  ATOM,  Chapter 
XXIII,  tersely  states  what  the  soldier  must  do  to  keep 
well;  "Operational  Standing  Orders  for  the  Emergency"  in 
"Commander's  Diary,"  28  Uoisaonwealtb  Brigade,  March  1960, 
SECRET,  stresses  the  taking  of  anti-malaria  pills,  water 
discipline,  anc  use  of  mite  repellent. 
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could  put  a  week's  supply  o£  rice  (if  he  could  get  it) 
into  an  old  stocking  and  move  unencumbered  by  his  rations' 
weight . 

The  answer  to  the  rations  problem  varied  somewhat 
among  battalions,  especially  early  in  the  Emergency,  when 
the  Gurkha  liked  one  diet,  th*  Australian  another,  the 
Malay  a  third,  and  the  boy  from  Sussex  still  another.  As 
t^ae  went  on,  however,  they  all  tended  to  use  curried 
dishes  a.H  rice.  The  Gurkha  and  the  Malay  ate  them 
normally;  Che  European  soldier  adopted  them,  partly  because 
rice  was  lighter  to  carry  chan  canned  goods,  and  partly 
because,  like  so  many  Europeans,  he  came  Co  like  Che  Caste 
of  curry  in  the  cropics.  By  1959,  the  Australltns  were 
using  a  seven-day  ration  that  weighed  24b lbs.,  or  3 bibs, 
a  day.  This  was  a  major  improvement  over  the  early  days, 
when  rations  were  so  heavy  that  Che  soldier  was  unable  to 
carry  more  than  a  four-day  supply reducing  the  weight 
by  almost  half  was  a  great  aid  to  mobilitv. 

The  absence  of  fresh  fruit  from  Che  soldier's  diet 
was  recognized  as  a  problem,  and  cbe  Coldstream,  therefore 
recommended  Chat  fresh  fruit  be  incluoed  in  every  airdrop. 


^®2"5j,eratton8  in  Malaye";  "f^uarterly  Historical 
Report,"  1  kOYH  (King's  Own  Yorkshire  Light  Infantry), 
March  31,  1949,  SECRET. 

^^^Appendix  C  to  "Quarterly  H^torical  llepi.rt," 

2  Coldstream  Guards,  March  31,  1949,  SECRET. 
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Tlie  packaging  of  rations  was  a  headache  in  1943-1949. 
After  an  airdrcp,  Che  salt  often  hecasnc  nixed  with  the 
augari  Che  items  were  hard  to  divide  up  auiung  a  patrol, 
and  Che  packages  failed  co  provide  a  midday  snack  for  the 
soldier, One  ausc  assume,  however,  chat  by  1959  many, 
if  not  all,  of  these  problemt*  had  been  overcome. 

JUNGLE  NAVIGATION 

The  basic  Cools  of  or<ent*tlr>n  wef»  rap,  compa's,  and 
protractor.  The  1/63,360  map,  based  on  aerial  survey, 
was  available.  Its  data  on  hills  and  streams  were 
accurate,  but  growth  was  so  fast  in  Malaya  chat  up-to-date 
information  on  clearings  and  jungle  edges  had  Co  be 
obtained  from  Che  operations  room  before  one  could  begin 
map  reconnaissance.  Complete  photo  coverage  was  at  band 
in  Che  later  years  of  Che  Emergency,  and  stereo  prints 
were  used  in  conjunctior  with  Che  map.  Compass  and 
protractor  in  combination  were  also  needed,  since  visibility 
in  Che  jungle  was  so  limileu  that  l.tndmarks  could  not  be 
seen. 

In  planning  '  Is  route,  the  soldier  wms  V..11  anvised 
to  follow  the  grain  of  Che  country  rather  than  a  straight 

lO^Appendix  D  to  "Quarterly  Klatorical  Report,"  1/2 
Gurkha  R.'.fles,  September  30,  1949,  SECRET,  8e”erely 
cricici.;ed  Che  Chen  current  ten-man  ration. 
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line,  and  to  Cry  moving  on  rldgvs  and  hills,  using  river 
banks  as  aids  Co  direction  but  noC  as  routes.  Once  Che 
nv  tch  was  under  way,  checking  was  a  continual  process. 

Hills  and  streams  ware  identified  as  they  were  reached, 
and  Che  direction  of  the  water's  flow  was  eb -.eked  against 
Che  oap.  Tracks  were  thought  unreliable  aids,  but  jungle 
edges  could  be  useful  provided  cae  knew  the  prevailing 
pattern  of  colcivation.  The  distances  covered  were  sore 
dependably  estimated  on  the  basis  of  Cigte  spent,  nature 
of.  terrain,  and  similar  factoro  chan  by  counting  paces. 

If  ic  desired,  a  platoon  could  get  a  six-figure  grid 
reference  by  flying  m.~rker  balloons.  These  would  then  be 
spotted  by  AusCers  called  up  for  tne  occasion,  who  would 
signal  the  platoon  its  position. 

Ever,  after  Che  basic  rules  of  Jungle  navigation  had 
been  learned  and  practiced,  incidents  occurred  that  taugh 

j 

the  soldiers  some  simple  facts.  Once,  for  example,  a  j 

platoon  of  Che  Worcesters hires  left  its  bivouac  at  dawn,  ! 

I 

moving  northwest  by  compass.  At  the  first  halt,  the  I 

I 

platoon  leader  walked  bnck  along  his  colvmn  and  found  l-u-'  | 

! 

Chipccr  IX,  on  jungle  navigation;  see  also  I 

Capt.  ?.W,  Ford,  "Operation  WHITE  CHRISTMAS,"  The  Oak 
Tree  (published  by  the  Cheshire  RegL-ticnt),  Winter  1957. 
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elghc  of  bi3  chircy  men.  Wlch  two  men  foe  cover,  he 
bepan  a  Search,  After  an  hour  he  himself  was  lost,  anJ 
it  took  another  three  hours  for  the  three-man  rescue  party 
to  be  guided  back  to  their  unit  by  a  prearranged  homing 
signal,  a  series  of  shots.  When  the  missing  twenty-two 
had  been  found,  it  appeared  that  the  two  radio  signalers 
had  been  marching  as  Nou.  9  and  10  in  the  column.  Their 
heavy  equipment  had  slowed  them  down,  and  at  an  interval 
of  10  yards  they  had  lost  sight  of  No.  8  ahead  of  them 
and  had  begun  veering  off  in  a  wrong  direction.  From 
this,  the  Worcestershlres  drew  two  lessons;  (1)  keep  in 
sight;  (2)  oiake  the  necessary  allowances  for  heavy 
equipment  in  setting  Che  marching  speed. 


THE  SOLDIER’S  LOAD 

An  ordinary  rifleman  in  the  Suffolk  Regiment  carried 
Che  following  load: 

Spare  jungle  suit  --  kept  dry  for  night 
wear 

2  spare  pairs  of  socks 
Pair  of  rubber-soled  shoes  (the  Jungle 
boot  --  made  Co  let  'ater  druin  out) 

Tin  fo  cigarettes  and  matches  (discarded 
in  l.ter  years,  with  Che  Dr'>hlc..lon  ot 
smoking  in  Che  Jungle) 


Lt,  B.  A.  Parker,  A  History  of  the  1st  Battalion 
the  Worcestershire  Reglasent  in  Malaya, 'T950^-i'^53,  as 
serialized  in  Magazine  of  the  Worcestershirt.  R.  glmcnt. 


July  195A,  p. 
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Tin  for  water  tablets 

Jackknife 

Washing  kit 

Mess  tin  and  spoon 

Rifle-cleaning  kit 

Bottle  of  mita  repellent 

Bottle  of  cDosouito  repellent 

5  days '  food 

Machete 

Water  bottle 

String 

Grenades 

Poncho  cape^®^ 

In  1949,  the  weight  of  the  soldier's  routine  load  was 
601bs,,  to  which  must  be  added  his  share  of  extra  signal 
equipment,  such  as  batteries.  This  was  recognized  as  a 
heavy  load  in  a  trying  climate  and  on  mountain  terrain.*®® 
It  is  easy  to  see  how  much  the  signalers  would  b»  slowed 
down  by  the  additional  weight  of  their  radio  Gqul).uient. 


MORALE 

No  poll  is  available  that  would  give  a  precise  measure 
of  the  soldiers'  morale  in  Malaya.  However,  the  regimental 
Journals  convey  a  picture  of  consistently  high  morale.  The 
credibility  of  these  Journals  derives  from  the  fact  that, 
given  the  close  regimental  bonds  1--  the  British  arf'V,  they 
are  almost  family  l.tters.  The  Journal  writer  adoresslng 

^®^Maj.  Arthur  Camplell,  MC,  Ju.-..;le  Green,  London. 

1953,  p.  165. 

108 

"Quarterly  Historical  Report,"  1  KOYLI,  M^rch  31, 
194V,  SECRET. 
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an  audience  of  practical  soldiers,  many  of  whca  have 

served  with  hita  asid  retaained  in  close  professional  Courh 

with  him,  and  thus  are  bound  to  detect  any  false  note  in 

his  narrative.  Looking  back  on  his  tour  in  Malaya  with 

the  Haapshires,  one  conutontator  wrote: 

Even  right  up  to  'ist  days  of 
operaLj,o.is.  '■'hen  Company  Sergeant 
Mijor  Laws  had  to  take  out  an 
eAtremely  uncomfortable  ambush, 
there  w«as  no  question  of  having 
to  detail  anyone,  rather  one  of 
selecting  the  coore  deserving 
soldier. 


We  may  not  have  been  aware  of  it 
at  the  time,  but  there  "as  some¬ 
thing  real  and  satisfying  in  the 
type  of  soldiering  we  did  in 
Malaya.  Mot  so  much  the  comrade 
ship,  nor  the  easier  and  mere 
cooperative  discipline,  although 
these  were  factors.  Hather  it  was 
the  development  of  a  deeply  satis- 
fying  quality  of  manhood,  the 
spirit  of  the  hunter;  the  coupling 
of  a  pride  In  physical  fitness  v?ith 
a  real  sense  of  adventure.  Hunting 
has  always  been  a  manly  sport,  a 
sport  which  tests  manhood.  When 
such  hunting  is  directed  against 
man  himself  and  the  enemy  is  cruel, 
resolute,  cunning,  and  brave,  when 
he  live  i  in  a  deep,  exciting  Junglo 
which  V  'cotnes  his  element,  than  tne 
hunter  must  be  of  high  metti.e,  his 
roanhood  challenged  os  in  no  other 
./alk  of  life.  Not  everyone  has  been 
aware  of  this  challenge,  yet  it  was 
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undoubtedly  there,  and  from  its 
acceptance  came  the  lasting 
pleasure  of  operations  in  Malaya. 


109 

"1'  Company  Notes,"  The  Royal  Hampshire  Regiment 
Journal,  November  1956.  Brig.  Richard  Miers,  then 
commanding  the  1st  Battalion,  che  South  Wales  Borderers, 
reports  that  his  str.  would  have  given  their  eye  teeth 
and  a  week's  pay  for  a  chance  at  an  interesting  ambush 
(Shoot  To  Kill,  Chapter  VII). 
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Vlll.  THE  Um  UNGAT  OPERATION 

Uhac  good  troops  could  do  in  the  Jungle  was  Jemuii- 
strated  by  the  Ulu  La'>gat  operation,  in  which  the 
Hatnpshires'  display  of  skill  compared  with  the  Gurkhas' 
elimination  of  the  Johore  guerrilla  headquarters.  At 
1700  hours  on  De-'crabet  10,  193S,  Special  o-.anch  reported 
to  the  Hampshires  that  scvcntv^en  guerrillas  were  encamped 
near  the  village  of  Ulu  Langat,  Caking  a  course  of 
instruction.  Among  them  was  the  ranking  Communist  of 
Selangor  State,  Che  secretary  of  Che  state  committee.  To 
help  Che  troops  find  the  camp,  the  police  was  providing 
an  SEP  as  guide.  (Presumably,  this  was  a  man  wno  had  had 
a  change  of  heart  and  was  prepared  to  lead  the  Security 
Forces  to  his  former  comrades,  who  were  unaware  of  his 
defection.) 

The  Hampshires  decided  that  the  critical  problem  w..o 
Co  place  a  cordon  into  position  around  three  sides  of  the 
camp  before  the  guerrillas  took  alarm.  It  meant  moving  a 
body  of  men  thrrygh  the  jungle  with  the  utmost  care  and 
precision.  This  •  antral  problem  broke  down  i  <r.n  ch.ce 
components:  (1)  the  route  to  be  taken  to  Che  general 
area  of  the  camp.  (2)  .ne  timing  the  approach  march 

and  of  the  actual  assault  on  Che  camp;  (3)  the  roeChod  of 
assault. 
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The  choice  of  che  approach  route  was  a  considerable 
problem.  For  one  thing,  the  Hampshlres  could  not  use  the 
track  that  the  SEP  knew,  because  it  was  being  ambushed  by 
police  who  could  not  be  withdrawn  or  warned  in  time. 
Hoceover,  a  fair-sized  river  could  only  be  crossed  at  one 
of  two  bridges.  The  decision  was  co  try  a  tricky  bit  of 
navigation  and  to  use  che  more  remote  bridge  eurfftw 

hours,  Chen  follow  the  Jungle  edge  north,  and  finally  cut 
east  into  che  Jungle  Co  end  che  approach  in  an  area  near 
Che  camp.  The  march  was  escimated  from  che  map  at  7,00u 
yards . 

Id  preparing  for  che  move,  the  Hampshires  took  certain 
sophisdeaced  precautions,  such  as  lorbiddin';  anyone  to 
carry  soap,  machetes,  or  cigarettes.  The  nclic''  provided 
vehicles  to  cake  Che  place  of  che  noisier  army  trucks, 
and  undercook  to  keep  Cappers  out  of  che  near-by  rubber 
plantations . 

The  march  through  che  rubber  was  begun  in  Che  dead  of 
night.  Whenever  che  column  threatened  to  break  up,  soft 
whistles  brought  it  together  again.  At  02i;0  hours,  after 
about  200  yards  ban  been  ir.ide  in  this  w-y,  che  commander 
decided  that  che  strain  was  not  worth  che  progress  and 
halted  until  dawn.  Ac  0549  che  march  resumed. 
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Once  the  Hampshires  had  turned  east  into  the  Jun^'le- 
covered  hills,  they  had  to  cast  about  In  several  directions 
trying  to  find  the  section  of  track  that  the  SKI?  wanted 
to  use  to  close  on  the  guerrilla  camp.  When  they  finally 
got  their  bearings,  they  found  the  guerrilla  camp  300 
yards  away,  not  800  as  expected.  The  Hampshires  had  cam; .d 
Toved  so  silently  that  the  Rue..i.ill«»  had  heard  end 
suspected  nothing.  It  was  now  0900  on  December  12;  Che 
search  for  that  Crack  alone  had  taken  many  hours. 

The  next  two  hours  were  spent  In  siting  a  cordon  of 
two  platoons,  the  process  luckily  covered  by  a  pouring 
rain  that  deadenud  sound.  Ac  11^0,  Che  assault  party  and 
Che  rest  of  the  cordon  began  taking  po8icx.:>.  st;  1310, 
all  were  in  place.  The  assault  party  was  bO  yirds  from 
Che  camp,  on  the  far  side  of  a  bad  ravine.  Because  the 
camp  was  an  instruction  center,  all  the  guerrillas  were 
likely  tc  be  present. 

On  a  hand  signal  at  1320,  the  assault  party  broke 
into  four  teams  and  trotted  forward.  Ten  yards  into  the 
ravine,  the  tark-fjrce  comaiandcr  yelled  "Fire;"  -nd 
opened  on  the  cooknouse  basha.  The  guerrillas  hoLted, 
and  for  the  next  twenty  minutes  tried  to  work  their  way 
past  the  CO* dons.  Then  the  firing  Capered  off,  and  the 
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mopplng-up  and  the  count  began.  Five  guerrillas  had  died 
before  Che  south  cordon>  and  six  before  the  east.  A 
woman  was  captured.  Coe  guerrilla  escaped  briefly,  Lo 
be  picked  up  later.  One  of  the  Hampshires  was  slightly 
wounded  by  wood  splinters. 

It  must  be  remembered  Chat  the  men  of  the  Hampshires 
were  not  jungle  speclallstc  but  matters  of  a  line  regiment. 
They  were  British  Infantry  doing  the  infantrymsi's  Job  in 
Malaya. 


^^®"The  Ulu  Liongac  Operation,  December  12th,  1955," 
The  Royal  l-iaapshire  Regiment  Journal,  February  1956. 

Ana lyaing'  unsuMeaa^u  1  attacks  on  ^amps,  the  British 
Operation  Research  Section,  Far  oast,  concluded  that  the 
main  cause  of  failure  when  stops  or  cordons  were  used 
was  that  they  were  not  properly  placed  when  the  tssault 
was  made.  Note  chat,  in  the  successful  case  described 
above,  the  fleeing  guerrillas  ran  head-on  into  the  cordon. 
The  timing  of  the  attack  in  this  case  rex  ected  knowledge 
of  guerrilla  habits,  that  is,  of  the  fact  that  this  was 
a  school  atid  that  all  those  attending  could  be  expected 
to  be  present  at  certain  hours.  Normally,  6:30  to  7  p.m. 
was  the  best  time  for  an  attack  (Memo  No.  8/54,  SECRET). 
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IX.  AIR  SUPPORT 


Though  aLCcnCion  thus  far  has  been  focu^ted  on  army 
operations!  these  woul'^  have  been  »'ery  seriously  handi¬ 
capped  without  air  .-supi  ly;  as  the  Director  of  Operations 
pointed  out  in  1954,  the  whole  pattern  of  antigucrrilla 
operitions  depend'-d  on  it.^^^  However,  the  support  of  the 
ground  troops  by  the  severr.l  Coaronwealth  ai;;  forces  went 
beyond  the  supply  mission.  It  gave  the  Commonwealth 
artaed  forces  an  advantage  for  which  the  Cotpmunlsts  could 
never  fully  compensate.  Moreover,  experience  gradually 
uncovered  uses  for  the  field  artillery,  the  traditional 
supporting  arm  of  the  infantry.  After  the  flt..t.  few  years 
of  the  Emergency,  the  potential  of  artillery  a;sd  air 
■upport  was  e  factor  in  ell  CocKaonwealth  aru^  operatloni. . 

The  range  of  aU  support  in  Halaya  is  tuggeated  by 
the  fact  that  the  RaF  and  aquadrons  from  Auntralia,  Hew 
Zealand,  Malaya,  and  tha  Royal  Navy  furnished  air  supply; 
troop  transport;  casualty  tvacuation;  ph.oto  rac-.malsaance; 
visual  reconnais'snce-,  communlcaticn  flights;  leaflet 
drops;  voice  broariaats;  precision  bombardme-r. •  a.ca 
bo!.i.ardme-\t;  strafing  with  rocket  and  machine  gun;  crop 


llrevtor’e  Annual  Report.  1954,  p.  12. 
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spraylng;  and  air  observation  o£  artillery  fire.  The. 
scale  of  this  effort  between  1948  and  195?  is  shown  in 
?lg.  17.  Uhen  Che  Emergency  began,  the  offensive  air 
potential  was  a  fighter  squadron  reinforced  by  occasional 
flying-boat  sortie*.  Fy  iBid-19S0,  Malaya  Air  Coesmand  was 
up  Co  two  squadrons  each  c£  single,  twin-,  and  four-engln  d 
aircraft.  In  1957,  it  had  a  squadron  of  LINCOLN  heavy 
bombers  and  three  squadrons  of  VENOM  fighter-bombers.  By 
1953-1954,  Che  original  piston-engined  aircraft,  except 
the  LINCOLNS,  had  been  replaced  by  Jets,  for  Malaya  had 
to  have  air  cover  in  case  of  major  hostilities  iu  Sr-ulheast 
Asia,  and  the  British  could  not  have  supported  two  air 
forces 

After  some  initial  disagreement  as  to  th..  direction 
of  the  air  effort,  it  wes  decided  chat  district  and  state 
war  executive  comaittees  could  call  on  a  mobile  team  of 
Air  Staff  planners,  while  control  was  centralized  under  Che 
Air  Officer  Commanding  (AOC),  Malaya.  All  bids  for  air 
from  army,  police,  and  civil  administration  were  channeled 
through  the  Joint  Operations  Center  (JOC),  Che  -onr.rolxing 

- - 

Group-CapC.  K.R.C.  Slater,  "Air  Operations  in 
Malaya,"  Journal  of  th<»  Royal  Unit.*d  Services  Insticuticti, 
1958  (hereifter,  “Slater'*);  Repbre  on  1948-1957.  p.  20. 
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agency  for  Che  day-Co-day  conduct  of  air  operations.  The 
JOC  was  in  Main  Air,  next  to  Keao^uarters  Malaya  Command, 
tdiere  Che  AOC  and  Che  Gener"!  Officer  Commanding,  Malaya, 
had  adjoining  offices.  The  system  resembled  rather 
closely  Che  nor,-aal  RriMsh  field  arn^/tac  air  arrange¬ 
ment. 

Of  the  air  support  functions,  troop  tcansport  and 
casualty  evacuation  were  largely  helicopter  missions. 

The  helicopter's  contribution  was  summed  up  in  the  saying 
Chat  a  oilnuCe  in  the  helicopter  over  bad  ground  was 
equal  to  a  day  in  the  Jungle.  The  saving  in  tree,  ^acigue 
was  obvious,  but  equally  importa.it.  Chough  less  obvious, 
was  Che  fact  that  by  using  helicopters  one  .ould  dispense 
with  paratroops  and  use  Che  ordinary  Infantryou..).  Pore- 
troop  units  were  considered  very  vulnerable,  because  of 
Che  difficulty  of  finding  replacements  for  these  highly 
skilled  men  when  they  were  incapacitated  by  injuries. 

The  Commonwealth  forces  normally  did  not  use  heli¬ 
copters  for  assault  landings,  for  Co  do  so  was  to  sacrifice 
the  advantage  oi  surprise.  Rather,  they  used  the  helicopter 
Co  bring  troops  as  quietly  as  possible  near  Che  projected 
base  sice  within  Che  assigned  area  of  operations.  The 

^l^rold. 
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belief  was  that  any  sort  o£  aircraft  could  operate  up  to 
1,000  yards  downwind  of  the  Cooimunists  without  being  heard, 
or  5,000  feet  upwind  if  tht  throttle  was  kept  down.^^^ 

Of  even  greater  importance  than  the  ability  to  surprise 
the  CooxBunisss  by  Inserting  troops  quickly  and  quietly 
into  the  deep  )ungle  was  Che  boost  in  <Borale  to  the 
Commonwealth  forces  that  came  from  casualty  evacuation  by 
helicopter.  Previously,  the  ever-present  prospect  '<.  a 
man's  suffering  or  death  on  the  slow.  Jolting  strcto'  .c 
Journey  out  of  the  Jungle  had  been  a  depressing  reality. 
Also,  evacuating  the  wounded  by  stretcher  meant  having  "o 
provide  teams  of  carriers  plus  an  escort,  and  this  would 
effectively  immobilize  a  platoon  and  thus,  conceivably, 
could  mean  the  canceling  of  an  operation.  These  considera¬ 
tions  led  General  Ritchie,  who  commanded  FARELF  when  the 
Emergency  began,  to  say  that  casualty  evacuation  caused 
him  the  greatest  of  anxiety  and  to  describe  the  need  for 
helicopters  as  imperative.^^^  With  their  arrival  the 
picture  changed.  An  aid  team  could  come  in,  prepare  the 
non  for  travel,  aed  take  him  directly  to  a  general  nospita! 

114 

Interview  with  Gen.  Brooke. 

^^^Idem;  "Ritchie  Report,"  p.  14. 
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The  major  drawback  of  the  helicopter  was  its  cost. 
Discounting  overhead,  the  medium  helicopter  cost  L78  an 
hour  to  operate,  as  compared  to  i35  for  a  fixed-wing 
airplane  of  the  same  ]oad  capacity.  The  then  current 
light  helicopter  cost  LSS  an  hour,  as  against  &13  for  the 
versatile  Auster  light  airplane. For  a  meaningful 
American  equivalent  of  the  buying  power  of  these  figures 
within  Che  Commonwealth,  one  must  multiply  by  five, 
rather  than  use  Che  1963  exchange  rate  of  about  $2.81  to 
Che  pound. 

A  comprehensive  photo  survey  of  Malaya  was  completed 
early  In  1953.  Operationally  significant  areas  were 
periodically  reflown  to  keep  the  survey  up  to  date.  The 
results  of  the  survey  were  used  to  amend  maps,  pinpoint 
cooiaunist  csi  ps  and  cultivated  areas,  and  prepare  target 
■apti.^^^  Checking  on  the  camera  and  supplementing  its 
coversgc  were  Che  eyes  of  Che  Auster  pilots,  members  of 
No.  656  AOP  Squadron,  for  the  human  eye  could  find  tbinga 
in  the  jungle  chat  the  camera  could  not.  Rach  pilot  was 
allotted  an  area  of  jungle  Chat  ns  came  to  knew  in^imeCcly. 
He  elso  hed  his  b.g  of  prufesslonel  C..icxs  to  evoid 


°S later,  pessim. 
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dist’.irbing  the  guerrillas,  such  as  flying  downwind, 
gliding,  and  contour- flying.  There  was  the  occasion  when 
an  Austcr  pilot  flying  along  the  Thal-M&lay  border  (by 
agreement  with  Thailand)  spotted  a  camp  in  Thailand  that 
the  cameras  had  failed  to  see.  Any  such  sightings  were 
promptly  followed  up.  For  some  years  detection  was  aided 
by  the  guerrillas'  Chinese  habit  of  planting  vegetables 
in  orderly  rovs,  until  the  guerrillas  realized  that  this 
was  giving  away  their  locations.  Visual  reconnaissance 
was  also  useful  for  checki’'g  on  friendly  troops  (to  make 
sure,  for  example,  that  cordons  were  properly  sited).’’® 

Ten  pioneer  aircraft  supplied  communication  flights 
and  were  thought  invaluable  in  that  role.  I.i  195i  they 
carried  5,446  personnel  and  131  tons  of  freight. 

Psychological  warfare  was  a  most  useful  weapon  against 
Che  Comounlsts,  and  aircraft  carried  the  essential  means 
for  presenting  ideas  to  guerrillas  in  Che  Jungle:  leaflets 
and  broadcasts.  In  1953,  54  million  leaflets  on  general 
topics,  and  another  23  million  addressed  to  specific 


’interview  » ..th  Gen.  Brooke,  whostated  that  recent 
developfsents  in  the  production  of  highly  sensitive  film 
had  greatly  increased  the  capability  of  aerial  photography. 
119 

Director's  Annua'*.  Report,  195j,  p.  13. 
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By  1955i  Che  OlrecCoracc  o£  OperaCions,  Malaya,  bad 
come  Co  chink  o£  bombing  as  one  inert,  form  of  pressure  on 
Che  guerrilla. Like  hunger  or  Che  accivlcles  o£  che 
Special  Branch,  bombing  ccild  be  used  Co  £occe  him  inco 
making  himsel£  a  Cai.geC  or  inCo  surrendering  and  was 
icself  a  casualcy-produclng  age.>c. 

Fighcer-bombers,  mediums,  as  well  as  heavies  were 

used.  By  1932  che  Operational  Research  SecClon  o£  Che 

Far  Ease  Air  Force  had  decided  ChaC  Che  nose- fuzed 

lOOO'.lb.  bomb  was  oucscandingly  effeccive,  and  Che  300-lb. 

Che  nexC  besc.  Tail-fuzed  botJ>s  and  rockecs  were  believed 

unsuiced  Co  Che  Jungle.  The  330-lb.  clusCer  was  Iboughc 
123 

useful.  Precision  booibing  and  area  bombing  were  Ch'. 
oechods  used.  When  information  seemed  Co  Justify  1C, 
heavy  bombers  would  strike  at  a  precise  target,  choroughly 
covering  an  area  of  300x400  yards.  They  were  guided  co 
Che  tergec  by  modified  GL  reder,  surveyed  in,  which  gave 
Che  boaberdier  bis  release  point.  In  1936  tM<-  tec-  .iique 
was  used  Co  eliminate  Ogl  Peng  Tuan,  pollcicel  commissar 

^^^irector's  Ai-.uual  Report,  1955,  p.  15. 
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General  Staff,  Intelligence,  Hq  FAREIF,  "Notes  on 
Malaya  and  the  Emergency,  ’949-1952,"  1‘obruary  1,  1952, 
SECRET. 
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o£  the  7th  Indepenuenc  Platoon.  Radar  was  placed  on  a 
hill  soss  S.Of'f'  yards  from  Che  site  of  his  camp;  then  the 
LINCOLN  heavies  camt-  in  and  cropped  43  cons  of  boaibs  in  an 
area  700x400  yards.  The  camp  itself  had  been  located  by 
a  platoon  of  the  South  Wales  Borderers.  Though  Goh's  death 
had  a  grea.;  impact  on  the  local  inhabit  ants,  it  did  not 
seem  Co  disrupt  the  guerrillas'  organization.  It  was 
different,  however,  in  May  1957,  when  the  same  technique 
was  used  to  eliminate  Teng  Foo-lung,  of  the  Negri  Sembilan 
State  Committee.  Teng's  group  disintegrated,  its  remnants 
surrendered  Che  following  December,  and  the  coastal  mid 

e  A  / 

central  areas  of  the  state  were  thereupon  declaret  "white." 

Area  bombardment  had  three  principal  -  imf !  Tl)  to 
kill  guerrillas  directly,  or  to  keep  them  on  L..e  move  and 
so  increase  Che  army's  chances  of  contacting  and  hilling 
them;  (2)  to  disrupt  the  guerrilla  command  and  base  organi¬ 
zation;  (3)  Co  lower  guerrilla  morale  by  creating  a  sense 
of  insecurity  in  their  hideouts.  As  regards  points  (I) 
and  13),  General  Frank  Brooke,  who  was  Director  of  Operations 
in  Che  last  years  of  the  Emergency,  later  quoted  gu-.rrillas 

^^^Intsrview  with  Gen.  Brooke;  Miller  MS,  pp.  V-12£f . 
and  V-23. 
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who  had  come  over  as  reporting  that,  when  they  were 
boorhed,  they  would  dig  themselves  in  and  feel  safe.  The 
question  of  Che  utility  and  che  timing  of  this  technique 
thus  remains  open  to  a  final  judgment. 

In  the  early  *<ays  of  the  Emergency^  however,  when 
the  guerrillas  were  still  worhine  toward  a  point  at  which 
they  might  begin  to  fight  as  formed  units,  the  nen  who 
successfully  directed  che  defense  had  no  doubts  as  to  Che 
usefulness  of  aerial  bombardment.  General  KiCchie  said 
that  normal  tactical  air  support  for  troops  had  oftop  been 
invaluable.  The  General  Officer  Commanding,  Singapore, 
said  on  January  lu,  1549,  that  he  would  accent  no  excuses 
for  failing  to  make  full  use  of  air,  artillery,  a.,  1  mortars. 
(His  advocating  artillery  was  in  advance  of  local  practice.) 
And,  despite  che  legends  Chat  grew  up  later,  Che  RAF  nn 
occasion  laid  the  bombs  right  on  target  even  in  Che  early 
days.  Thus,  a  patrol  of  che  2/2  Gurkha  Rifles  once  found 
four  guerrillas  buried  near  che  site  of  an  “.‘■r  sfike. 

And  on  August  15,  1949..  a  strike  by  three  BEAUFIGHTEP3 
and  two  HARV.iROS  at  aed  at  a  meeting  of  Che  Malacca  s;.ace 
committee  killed  one  Communist  and  resulted  in  Che  capture 
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Interview  with  Gen.  Brooke;  Slater. 
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of  quantities  o£  documents  and  equipment.  (It  was  later 
reported  that  Che  majority  o£  the  committee  had  burst 

eardrums .)^26 

In  October  1953,  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Director 
of  Operations  agrsed  that  the  chemical  spraying  of 
guerrilla  cultivation  from  t''o  air  had  been  successful 
It  also  pointed  out  that  pnoto  interpretation  to  spot 
guerrilla  gardens  was  a  bottleneck  because  Malaya  did  not 
have  the  staff  to  do  it  at  the  required  rate,  and  that 
visual  reconnaissance  was  fat  slower  than  desirable.  The 
reporting  committee  thought  Chat  the  defoliation  of  areas 
Surrounding  guerrilla  gardens  was  an  important  b. /-product 
of  spraying.  It  went  on  to  recommend  that  some  >f  the 
gardens  so  spotted  should  be  left  iinicuched,  to  be  used 
as  killing  grounds  by  the  army  nd  police  later  on.^^^ 

The  use  of  light  aircraft  Co  register  artillery  was 
the  same  as  in  normal  American  practice.  It  depended  in 
a  given  case  on  whether  there  was  a  good  ''heckpnlr't  that 

126i,gitchie  Peport,"  p.  1C;  "Minutes  of  the  (’■■mmsndcrs ' 
Conference  Held  a  Johore  Sub-District  on  1C  January  19AS,  ' 
SECRET;  Weekly  UM  No.  21,  Hq  North  ‘Ca'.aya  bub-District, 

Fe:  ruary  i.  1949,  SECRET;  "Quarterly  Historical  Report," 
FA''ELF  G(0;>s/SD)  Branch,  September  20,  1949,  SECRET. 
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U.S.  Liaison  Olfice,  Malay.-.,  "Destruction  of  OT 
Cultivacior ,"  November  2,  1953,  ID  1190205. 
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Che  observe c  could  see  and  trem  wnich  fire  could  be 
shifted.  In  tree-covered  Malaya,  such  checkpoints  were 
not  alwa.ys  at  hand  when  desired. 
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A.  ARTILLERY  SUPPORT 

On  Sepcember  19,  1957,  the  General  OEficer  Cooaaandlng 
the  17th  Gurkha  Olvlsi-.-n,  Maj .  C'en.  R.  N.  Anderson, 
pulled  the  lanyard  and  sent  the  l,000,Oi;Jth  artillery 
round  of  the  Emergency  off  into  the  jungle. That  the 
Royal  Artillery  had  run  up  -ich  ^  fi;,jie  sui,gests  how  busy 
its  two  batteries  in  Malaya  were  kept,  '..hen  the  Emergency 
began,  the  gunners  were  used  as  infantrymen,  as  noted 
above.  By  February  1951,  this  had  been  recognized  as  a 
mistake,  and  the  field  battery,  armed  with  25-pdr  gun 
howitzers,  was  reconstituted.  In  the  rommonwealtb  forces, 
this  was  a  unit  with  six  cannon,  which  in  t';'‘n  oignt  break 
dov/n  into  three  lettered  troops.  These  tvrepr,  wtth  two 
cannon  each,  could  operate  separately  fur  five  to  six 
weeks  at  a  time.  But  the  "roving  gun"  was  uneconomical ; 
it  took  about  190  men  of  all  ranks  to  keep  three  two-gun 
troops  operational  and  secure. 

How  a  field  battery  could  perform  was  demonstrated 
by  the  93d.  In  Movember  1952,  its  . nree  troops  were  <n 

^^®AR^A,  Malaya,  "Artillery  Tactics,"  December  19. 
1957,  lAC  201,7678,  SECRLT;  'Var  Diary,"  48  Field  Regiment 
RA,  SECRET. 

^^’’"25  field  Regiment  History,  1  April  1952  -  31 
March  1953,"  Appendix  A,  SECRET. 
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Jungle  f 'tnge,  within  range  of  the  25-pdr  and  5.5-in  guns 
that  were  squatting  in  clearings  near  the  roads. 

THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  ARTllUIRY 

Looking  back  on  ex.^eriences  in  Malaya,  with  its 
Jungle  cover  and  widely  scattered  battalions,  she  conmander 
of  the  25th  Field  degiment  tried,  in  1952,  co  lay  down 
principles  to  be  followed  by  both  gunner  and  infantryman 
in  obtaining  the  most  profitable  employment  of  the  guns. 

He  began  by  comparing  the  merits  of  artillery  and  air. 

The  25-pdrs,  he  said,  oiuld  flush  guerrillas  out  of  thick 
cover  and  into  ambush  positions  manned  by  the  army;  they 
cou:d  drive  guerrillas  onto  ground  of  one's  own  choosing; 
keep  them  on  the  move  by  harassing  fire  and  by  fire  aimed 
at  the  destruction  of  known  camps,  dumps,  and  rendezvous; 
raise  civilian  morale;  and  deceive  the  enemy  .  'f.rlng 
into  areas  of  indifference  Co  the  Security  Forces. 

Artillery  could  furnish  support  in  any  weather  and  st  any 
time.  He  maintained  that  it  was  more  accurate  chon  bombing, 
could  therefore  oe  brought  closer  to  friendly  troops,  and 
could  keep  up  a  su  cained  effort  over  several  days.'^^- 
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Ibid.,  Annex  to  October  1952  entry. 
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(Ovtr  chc  ncxc  £«w  ycxra,  higher  authority  apparently 
came  to  sloilar  conclualona,  for  in  1955  there  were 
forty- four  light  and  mediuia  pieces  in  Halaya,  compared 
to  only  slxteon  the  year  before,  and  each  battalion  was 
issued  two  A, 2- in  mortars,  as  against  two  3- in  mortars 
In  1954.) 

But,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  p;.actlcal  gunner, 
the  commander  had  to  acknowledge  Che  limiCaClons  on 
artillery  in  Malaya.  Observation  was  very  difficult,  in 
most  cases  possible  only  from  an  air  observation  post. 

And  survey  was  not  as  reliable  as  one  normally  would 
expect,  because  accurate  maps  and  up-to-date  e*cco  data 
were  lacking.  (To  call  Malayan  maps  inaccurate  in  this 
context  is  not  to  contradict  the  earlier  description  of 
their  usefulness  in  patrolling,  for  Che  patrol  leader  and 
Che  gunner  have  different  needs  and  read  maps  with 
differen'.  eyes.)  The  artilleryman  went  on  Co  say  that, 
unless  fire  was  observed,  it  should  not  bn  Sroug'^t  closer 
Co  friendly  tcoopu  ch«a  500  yards.  7,£  observed,  fire 
could  be  closed  t,  200  yards. 

13^ 

rector's  Annual  Report.  1955,  p.  11.  The  1955 
Report  adds  that,  in  aelangor  alone,  55,885  rounds  of 
25-pdr  and  ^,835  rounds  of  4.2>ln  ammunition  were  fired; 
one  troop  of  medium  and  three  sections  of  heavy  antiaircraft 
were  present. 
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The  field  bectery  In  Malaya  had  three  two-gun  troops < 
each  of  two  orricorSi  tlnew  NCOe,  thlrty-beven  enlisted 
-ten,  and  eleven  vehicles.  Tactically^  technically,  and 
administratively,  the  troop  was  the  smallest  self-contained 
unit.  However,  when  sttacbed  to  a  battalion,  it  relied 
on  the  latter  for  help  with  rations,  medical  care,  FOL, 
pay,  mall,  and,  occasionally,  e'^rgency  maintenance. 

After  five  or  six  weeks,  the  commander  suggested,  a  troop 
should  return  to  its  battery  for  ten  to  fourteen  days' 
retraining  and  maintenance.  He  recosaaended  further  that 
roving  guns  be  used  for  no  more  than  a  few  hours  at  a  time, 
and  then  only  ckise  to  the  main  croup  pusition  to  which 
they  could  quickly  and  easily  return  after  coupietlig  this 
mission.  A  gun  could  fire  about  twenty-five  rouncs  a  day 
In  normal  !. 'xtlcal  situations;  a  higher  rate  meant  undue 
wear. 

If  the  troop  fired  at  night,  Che  commander  of  the  25th 
Field  RegimetiC  urged  Chat  there  be  rest  periods,  and  tnac 
the  troops  be  given  two  to  three  days  of  rest  out  of 
every  fourteen.  In  the  planning  of  operations,  lie 
suggested,  the  b.itcalxons'  requests  for  artillery  suppert 
should  be  submitted  in  enough  detail  to  permit  tneir  full 
evaluation.  T.'.c  regimental  conunander  should  then  weigh 
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rhe  raquescs  of  his  various  bsCtsllons  and  establish 
prlnrltias  ;%ceordir.gly,  allotting  to  each  battalion  the 
artillery  support  it  needed  for  the  accofflplishment  of 
specific  tasks.  Guns  should  not  be  allocated  to 
battalions  simpiy  by  turns. 


DAILY  TASKS 

The  daily  experience  ot  the  artlllviry  in  Malaya  was 
often  similar  to  that  of  units  fighting  in  other  wars. 

For  example^  there  would  be  the  emergency  call  for  fi^'c 
support.  Thus,  in  February  1953,  C  Troop  of  the  afore- 
nentioned  93d  Field  Battery  received  n  request  for  fire 
from  Che  Ist  Battalion  of  the  Queen's  Own  Royal  West 
Kents;  twenty  minutes  later,  it  had  nvoved  two  miles, 
occupied  position,  and  opened  fire. 

The  gunners  also  used  forward  observers.  The  same 
troop  had  a  forward  observer  with  thn  2d  Battalion  of 
the  Malay  Regiment,  when  on  June  19,  1932,  the  request 
came  Co  fire  on  a  guerrilla  camp.  Thirteen  minutes  later, 
three  guerrillas  were  killed  in  an  cmbush  into  which  fire 
had  driven  them.  X*  it  month  (June  1952)  E  and  ^  troops 
uf  the  93d  received  eoore  fire  missions  than  they  could 
handle . 

‘ "  Rftgtraent  History,"  Annex  to  Octo.,er  19 j2 

entry . 
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The  burden  on  battery  In  Malaya  la  auggcated  by  the 
perloriaance  of  the  93d  between  August  19'^!:  ^tid  January 
lC)-,3;  135 

Fig.  18 

RECORD  OF  7  IE  930  FIELD  BATTERY 
AUGUST  1952  -  JANUARY  1953 


The  last  years  ni  .ne  Ecoergency  brought  r.o  lessening 
of  inceraat  in  aA'-.lllery.  In  1955  the  Ist  Federation 
Division  had  a  field  L.*  tery  plus  one  section  of  heavy 
a-!  tie  ire  raft,  Che  17th  .*kha  Division  had  a  field  batterv 
\  ms  two  troops,  and  tht  j6ch  Independent  Infantry  Brigade 
GiTou;.  had  a  troop  plu*-  c  .  heavy  antiaircraft  section. 
Thib,  roughly,  was  Che  jj  -intzational  pattern  from  then 
on.  In  1957,  artillery  .salons  included  shelling  a  tr.cW 


Xhe  foli.owing  fig'Jtett  ere  Cai.en  from  ”25  Field 
Kegioent  History,”  Appon-.  x  A. 

^3®0per .Utonal  Ina..rvi.;t-  .n  No.  4,  issued  by  Hq  25  Field 
Regioenc  PA  on  November  24,  ,955,  at  17U0  hours  (cf.  entry 
in  nha  r«giniental  "Wav  Dl) -.y'  for  that  date). 
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In  Febru*a^  1958,  aft  rhe  PuiJ.ig-SIp*  ' 

Aimed  Work  Forces  had  been  v  '  <  to  i  ^  •  arc 

the  west  of  Fusing  and  the  !-•.  >  r<  c.  coo  ■ raembr-." 
four  other  guerrilJao  had  tl'. i>.  -'•-•ct  kJ  .  and  mar 
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